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Bookkeeping records seldom show the true costs of eye 
accidents—merely compensation and medical expense. However, 
the “hidden” costs* (machinery and work damage, idle time and 
lowered worker morale, to name but a few) are estimated— 



by a recognized authority—to be jour times the amount of the 
direct cost of eye accidents. 

Why not let your nearest A-O Safety Representative show 

you how much an adequate eye-protec¬ 
tion program can save for you. 

♦Not Insurable 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Send for a copy of the latest 
study of Eye Accident Costs. 
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••DIVIDENDS?" 

••Ye$ — from better engine per¬ 
formance and lower operation 
and maintenance costs over long 
service cycles. That explains 
why American Bosch Fuel Injec¬ 
tion is known the world over as 
•goodfuel injection^.^^ 


WRITt FOR A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN BOSCH AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS 


AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION, SPRINGFIELD?, MASS. 


"YOU’LL FIND the some values in 
all other parts ol American Bosch 
Fuel Injection Systems. Yes, good 
^ Fuel injection pays dividends and 
A goes right on paying them." 


••WHAT MAKES the system good? 
Accumulated •know-how^ and leader¬ 
ship throughout the years — •know-how^ 
that follows through even in the smallest 
part. Here, for example is just one tiny 
but vital part — the delivery valve. It 
must be designed and 
held to exacting toler¬ 
ances to perform the 
dual key functions of 
preventing excessive 
draining of fuel oil 
from the line system 
and controlling the I 

pressure remaining in I 

the system, from pump 11 

to nozzle valve, be- 
tween injection strokes.^^ I /iL 


GOOD FUEL INJECTION 


American Bosch 
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Disfribufors in All Principal Cities 


W.1078 


32 ALU NDUM Wheels are Sharper 

By a patented Norton electric furnace 
process the grains of "32" form as single 
crystals of correct size — each one with 
a nubbly surface and many sharp points. 
And there's no crushing operation to pro¬ 
duce flat surfaces. When the grains of 
32 ALUNDUM abrasive are bonded into 
a wheel there are always many sharp 
points exposed. 


There's More Usable Abrasive in 
32 ALUNDUM Wheels 

32 ALUNDUM abrasive is over 99% pure 
fused alumina—no slag—no pores. You not 
only get more sharp cutting ppints in a 32 
ALUNDUM wheel but points that don't dull 
easily because they're all usable abrasive. 

Ask your Norton abrasive engineer to give 
you a Vectograph demonstration of the new 
32 ALUNDUM abrasive. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
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Grii%clti%q Wheel 


I NTRODUCED only a month ago, the new 
32 ALUNDUM Grinding Wheels are already 
making truly sensational records. And there 
are definite reasons. 



















THE 1-10A 


The ONE-TEN-A is a complete redesign of the ONE-TEN, 
retaining oil the proven design features of the older model 
but with improved performance and smoothness of control. 

For many years the ONE-TEN has been the "standard” re¬ 
ceiver for work in the range from one to ten meters. Although 
many advances in high frequency technique have been made 
since this little receiver was first introduced, it has easily held 
its place in the affections of experienced amateurs by its con¬ 
sistent dependability under actual operating conditions and 
its high usable sensitivity. 

The new ONE-TEN-A inherits the fine qualities of its pred¬ 
ecessor brought up to date by a complete restudy of circuit, 
mechanical arrangement and constructional details. 

The ONE-TEN-A is a fine receiver. 



NATIONAL COMPANY, INC., MALDEN, MASS. 






















These furnaces are a long way from a tire maker’s plant, 
yet they are an important part of the rubber industry. 
They’re at Ville Platte, Louisiana, and they are making 
carbon black to add toughness and mileage to the nation’s 
truck and automobile tires. 
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But Ville Platte’s carbon black represents only a part of 
Cabot production. From the pine timber country of 
Florida, to the alfalfa fields of the Rio Grande valley 
and the natural gas fields of Texas, Oklahoma and 
West Virginia, Cabot Companies are at work providing 
essential raw materials for American industry. 


CABOT CARBON CO. 
TEXAS ELF CARBON CO. 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
CABOT SHOPS, INC. 
VALLEY VITAMINS, INC. 




CABOT 


GODFREY L. CABOT, .nc 


77 FRANKLIN STREET • BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Transfer Pump Unit equipped with PENFLEX 
Galvanized Steel Metal Hose <^nd^^k 
Heatproof Couplings 


Flexible Joints take 
care of seasonal 
expansion and^^^^M 
contraction 


Trail-O-Distributor (Littleford Bros.) 


This mobile transfer pump unit for use with 
storage tanks is equipped with two lengths of 
PENFLEX Unloading Hose which give large 
capacity and PENFLEX Hand-Distributing Lines 
which, if needed, have added value for 
redistribution. 

A unit of this type equipped with the PENFLEX 
Expansion Joints and Heatproof Couplings, on 
the storage tanks, suggests the wide variety 
of industrial uses to which PENFLEX Prod¬ 
ucts can be put. 


The four-wall interlocked PENFLEX construction is 
extremely flexible, reduces parts breakage, re¬ 
sists thermal and mechanical strains and absorbs 
vibration. Heatproof Couplings are furnished. 

Our engineers have had a vast amount of ex¬ 
perience in almost every conceivable applica¬ 
tion of flexible tubing and hose. They will be 
glad to discuss your problems with you. PENFLEX 
Products are listed in trade catalogs and 
directories for your convenience — for detailed 
information, write our Engineering Department. 



PENFLEX SALES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO. 




Established 1903 


7211 POWERS LANE 


PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. 
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MKUTOMATIC and 
CENTRALIZED CONTROL 

Vulcan-designed disHllafion units and plants incor¬ 
porate the latest developments in instrumentation. 
Through such automatic and centralized control, operating 
costs are kept at a minimum, uniformity of product 
quality is insured and overall high yields are guaranteed. 

Entire plant operations are controlled from a centralized 
control station, thereby eliminating costly variables which 
are bound to arise from obsolete manual operations. 

The Vulcan engineering staff, through long experi¬ 
ence in the development and application of the best 
types of automatic control, is available to furnish this 
valuable experience to the chemical process industries for 
plant modernization and improved operational methods. 


DISTILLATION 

EVAPORATION 

EXTRACTION 


PROCESSES and EQUIPMENT 


THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO.. Cincinnati, ohio 
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—^he refrigerator breaker strip sections shown above 
C. illustrate another milestone in Sandee’s develop¬ 
ment of sound industrial applications for plastics. 

Sandee, in close cooperation with several leading re¬ 
frigerator manufacturers, has developed a number of 
better custom extruded snap-on breaker strips. Among 
other superior advantages they 1. greatly decrease as¬ 
sembly time, 2. eliminate unsightly screws, and 3. pro¬ 
vide a pleasing contour to blend into general cabinet 
design. Available in white or appealing, contrasting. 


pastel tones. 


THE ACCEPTED MATERIAL FOR BREAKER STRIPS 

Plastics have long been the accepted material Jor 
breaker strips. Modern trends, however, demand 
better functioning and better looking sections 


Again, our technical personnel can offer you the benefits 
of successful experience in the development of individual 
refrigerator parts as well as for other sound industrial 
applications. 


SALES 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PRINCIPAL CITIE S 




Manu'^aciutln^ (^ompantj 


3945 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 


EXTRUDED 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 

























Oxygen to breathe is the most important thing in 
the Avorld to one w ho is ill and unable to get enough for 
life from the air alone. 

The use of oxygen in medical practice has grown 
rapidly in recent years. Physicians have found it effective 
in the treatment of certain types of heart disease, 
shock due to wounds or injuries, following major opera¬ 
tions, and for numerous other illnesses. 

The need for extra oxygen is so frequent in hospitals 
that many of them, instead of depending on cylinders 
of oxygen brought to the bedside, now have convenient 
oxygen outlets in many rooms and wards. Oxygen is 
brought directly to the bedside through an unseen "pipe¬ 
line” from a centrallylocated"bank”of oxygen cylinders. 

Oxygen is a principal product of Units of Union 
Carbide. It is supplied to hospitals—and in much 
greater amounts to industry for numerous mass- 
production operations—largely through The Linde 
Air Products Company. 


Linde Oxygen is now so readily available that no one 
need ever be u ithont oxygen for any purpose. Oxygen is 
hut one of the many basic and essential products from 
UCC—materials which, all together, require continu¬ 
ing research and engineering work with over a third of 
the earth’s know’n elements. 

FREE: Physicians, nurses, teachers, and others tvho would like more 
information on the availahility of oxvfien, and on the various types 
of oxygen therapy equipment, are invited to write for a copy of the 
"Oxygen TberapY Handbook.” Ask for Booklet P-11. 

NiON Carbide 

AND CARBON CORPORATION 

-me-^- 

30 East 42nd Street New ^ork 17, N. Y 

Products of Divisions and Lnils include — 

ALLOYS AND METALS • CHEMICALS • PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL CASES AND C.\UBIDE 
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— this is No. 3’s stated 
performance on grinding 
drum shafts — one of the 
most vital parts of a pre> 
cision bombsight — pro¬ 
duced in lots of 2000. 


SUCH ACCURACY - CONSISTENTLY REPEATED - 



SPEEDS SMALL PARTS 
PRECISION GRINDING 


No. 5 Plain Grind¬ 
ing Machine — made 
in two sizes — 
or 3''xl8^ Work 
speeds and table 
speeds are designed 
for diameters up to 
about I\ 


0 ^ 

Brown A Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

Providence R. l.« U. S. A. 


BROWN & SHARP € 



Htt. U. S. Pal. og. 


Samson Cordage Works 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines 
and specialties. 


SPOT CORD 



Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es- 
' pecially well known as the most durable material 
I for hannng windows, for which use it has been j 
specihea by architects for more than half a i 
I century. I 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Philosophy of Librarianship is refreshingly discussed 
(page 25) by John E. Bukchard, ’23, co-author of The 
Evolving Hotise: A History of the Home, frequent writer 
on topics in science and architecture, stimulating con¬ 
tributor to The Review, and Director, Albert Farwell 
Bemis Foundation. It is in his capacity as Director of 
Libraries, however, that Professor Burchard deals with 
the scholarly utilization — rather than the mere storage 
— of the world’s knowledge as a means to man’s cultural 
advancement. The earnest gravity with which the Insti¬ 
tute regards its library program is further indicated by 
the recent a])pointment of Dr. Vernon D. Tate (page 43) 
as librarian designee for the $2,500,000 Charles Hayden 
Memorial Library soon to arise on Cambridge’s famed 
Memorial Drive. 

Mechanistic Maneuvers forced upon man by the 
products of the technological age, provide the basis upon 
which the behavior of men and machines may be pre¬ 
dicted. Drawing upon wartime experiences. Profes¬ 
sor Philip M. Morse stimulates thinking (page 29) 
in the application of operations analysis to peacetime 
problems. To an already brilliant career, well known to 
Review readers. Professor Morse has begun a new chap¬ 
ter in his acceptance of the directorship of the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory at Camp Upton, I^mg I.sland. 

Minority Report (page 32) from Tenney L. Davis, ’13, 
reminds us — with ample historical documentation — 
that for all of the contributions of science, human nature 
is still human nature and not too well understood. After 
a lapse of several years, during which he has become 
director of research of the National Fireworks Company, 
Dr. Davis rejoins The Technology Review as one of its 
Editorial As.sociates and as one who.se past w'ritings have 
attracted wide comment. 

Sun Casing might well characterize the daily activities 
of Dr. Walter Orr Roberts who has been, for the past 
six years, superintendent of Fremont Pass Station, Har¬ 
vard College Ob.servatory, Climax, Colorado. His article 
(page 33) traces the development of the Lyot coronagraph 
whose use during the war was instrumental in predicting 
sunspot activity which interrupted transatlantic radio 
communication. A native of Massachusetts and graduate 
of Amherst and Harvard, Dr. Roberts completed one 
year of research at the Eastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester, but now prefers the sunny heights of Climax. 

Inventive Productivity is not the exclusive sphere of 
youngsters, according to studies made by Thomas 
Spooner who followed bis collegiate studies at Bates 
College with a four-year course at the Institute from 
which he was graduated in 1909. Indeed, Mr. Spooner 
points out (page 37) that training and maturity are as 
necessary for inventiveness as for any other activity. 
Since his graduation from the Institute, Mr. Spooner has 
been with the Westinghouse Electric Corporation in 
various responsible research and executive positions. He 
is currently manager of the Engineering Laboratories 
and Standards Department. {Concluded on page 70) 
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ONE MORE STRAW-ONE LESS CAMEL! 

Many centuries ago the weight of one last straw cut to a long line of avoidable, costly troubles, 

broke a camel's back. Thus somebody’s artless The solution for the problem in the fable was 

optimism about the strength of a vital part wrecked less load or more camel. For the modern problem 

a perfectly good materials handling system. the answer is a molybdenum steel that combines 

'Today it is plain, cold fact that ignoring the the deep hardening and freedom from temper 

depressing effect of low temperatures on the im- brittleness necessary to provide good low tern- 

pact strength of vital steel parts can be a short perature impact strength. 



MOIYBDIC 0X1 D E—B Rl Q u ETTE D OR CANNED • F E R R O M O L Y B D E N U M • “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE" 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 

Climax Molybdenum Company 

500 Filth Avisnue • New York City 
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Announcing a 
iNcw Automatic 
Migh Production 
htcrnal Qrindcr 


No. 212 



Simplified, 

Centralized 

Operating 

Controls 


odern design 
throughout for in¬ 
creased efficiency 


Push button 
Cycle control 


Bryant High Fre¬ 
quency Wheel- 
head for speeds 
up to 100,000 
R.PJyA. 


Another BRYANT Postwar Development 


The new No. 212 Bryant Grinder is designed to 
fill the pressing need for greater production per 
man hour. It is a folly automatic internal grinder 
that requires a minimum of operator attention— 
in fact on many jobs one man can run two machines. 
Production is higher, more precise and more profit¬ 
able with this new grinder. 

The new No. 212 Bryant roughs and finishes bores 
from to 6” (approx.) in diameter in lengths up 
to 3 inches. On the smaller bores, it is especially 
suited to the use of Bryant High Frequency wheel 
spindles which operate at speeds up to 100,000 r.p.m. 

The No. 212 design incorporates the superiority 
of Bryant three point wheel slide suspension and 
insures maximum rigidity under all conditions. 


Movements of the machine are hydraulically oper¬ 
ated, while the cycle is controlled electrically to 
facilitate change-over. Sizing is accomplished ac¬ 
curately and automatically by any one of three 
methods: a plug gage mounted in the work spindle, 
a diamond tipped bore contact, or controlled by the 
wheel truing diamond. It roughs and trues and 
finishes and stops automatically —producing parts 
with fine work finish to tolerances that insure bores 
that are straight and round, making the products 
which you manufacture more desirable because 
they run smoother and live longer. 

If grinding figures in your production plan, your 
move for best results is to— 

SEND For The Man From Bryant. 


Bbyant 



BBTANT CHUCKING GBINDEB CO. 

SPBINGniLD, VIRMONT, U.S.A. 
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Lunimus hag degigiied and built over 300 plants for manufaeturing 
ethylene, butadiene, phenol, alcohols, solvents, and other chenii- 




100,000 barrels of ethylene 
per day is the capacity of 
this plant, designed and 
built by Lummus, 


eals from petroleum and other sonree materials. 


Petroleum is a low-cost source of these chemicals, and the market for 
them is expansive. It is estimated that chemical, pharmaceutical, and 
cosmetics manufacturers will invest a billion dollars in expanded facilities 
during the next five years. 


With complete research and construction facilities and with broad experi¬ 
ence in petroleum refining as well as in chemical production, Lummus is 
prepared to design and build for you a plant which will produce petroleum 
chemicals most economically. 


cuss with you the practical considei 
tions of building or expanding yo 
petroleum-chemical facilities. 


«.*f1,5 _ 

■ *• 


Write for a copy of *‘0euelo^tnent 
Postwor Petroleum Refining Pic 


•^OH. 
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HAND MODEL 


Speed with Economy 

We arc now working on 
our 1 5th contract for 

ALEX. SMITH & SONS CARPET CO. 

whom we have had the pleasure 
of serving since 1920 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alh*d T. GlatfH '20, Vic* PrmudmiH 


Cambridge Moisture Indicators are convenient, 
quick-acting instruments used to indicate the 
moismre content of various hydroscopic materi¬ 
als. In the bayonet model the measuring element 
is enclosed in a blade for insertion into stacked 
and hung materials. In the hand model the instru¬ 
ment is placed directly on the surface of the mate¬ 
rial. Used chiefly in paper, processing, textile and 
allied industries. Send for Bulletin. 

CAMBRIDGE 

PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 

CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 

3707 GRAND CB1TRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MAIL RETURNS 


Summer Solace 


Brooklyn's Road” 


From Blair Birdsall; 


The writer*s attention has been called to the two articles entitled, 
“High Road to Brooklyn,” by E. H. Cameron, which appeared in the 
May and June, 1946, issues of The Technology Review. 

These articles are of such outstanding quality that I did not want 
to let them pass without comment. The author and the editorial stall 
of the publication are to be congratulated for a splendid piece of 
technical reporting which, unlike so much of this type of writing, must 
have a very strong appeal to the non-technical reader. Furthermore, to 
the best of my knowledge, the facts are all correct and in sufficient detail 
to give a clear and thorough bird’s-eye view of the work, its background 
and its unique position in engineering history. 

As a footnote to the articles, for those who are not aware of the 
incident, the following story may be of interest. The last War Loan 
Drive in December, 1945, coincided with the completion of the removal 
of the unsightly Brooklyn Bridge elevated station adjacent to City 
Hall Park in Manhattan. As a result of this work, it is now possible 
to see the Brooklyn Bridge from City Hall Park. These events were 
made the occasion for a little ceremony on the Bridge plaza entitled 
“The Re-Unveiling of the Brooklyn Bridge.” Following speeches by 
several of the city officials, including the Borough Presidents of 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, Mayor LaGuardia arose to address the group. 
.4fter a few introductory remarks, he announced that, although he 
realized he had had several notorious predecessors, he was sure that 
none of them had had the temerity to foist upon the public such a 
transaction as he now proposed to launch. This, he stated in effect, 
was nothing less than the sale of the Brooklyn Bridge to the highest 
bidder. W’ith this he turned to an assistant, asking for the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and placed on the rostrum a three-foot scale model of the structure. 
The bids, of course, were to be in War Bonds. The first bid was in the 
neighborhood of $6,000,000. The second bid was for $17,500,000 —■ and 
the Mayor lost no time in knocking the bridge down for this figure. The 
successful bidder was a New York retail merchants’ association. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


From Duqald C. Jackson: 


1 think you did a fine job in the July issue of The Technology Re¬ 
view and indeed you are doing a fine job for The Review throughout. 
I heartily congratulate all those associated with this periodical. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


IT’S RIGHT HERE . . 


THE STARRETT DIAL INDICATOR 

for any application ... in the type, size, range and style 
of graduation to suit your needs exactly . . . described 
completely and illustrated actual size ... in the new 
edition of STARRETT DIAL INDICATOR CATALOG 
"L”. Write for your copy. 

Buy through your distributor 

THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 

Athol, Moisachusottf, U. 5. A. 

WORtD'S GkEATEST TOOlMAKfffS 

STARRETT 

PRECISION TOOLS • DIAL INDICATORS • STEEL TAPES • HACKSAWS 
METAL AND WOOD CUTTING BAND SAWS • GROUND FLAT STOCK 






NEW BRIT A! NS TAKE THE "X FACTOR" 
OUT OF PRODUCTION PLANNING 


When you are planning a production schedule, 
it’s important to be able to plan on continuous 
high production from your automatic machines. 

New Britain owners know you can safely set 
a stiff program for their multiple spindle 
automatic screw and chucking machines . . . 
and safely count on meeting the demand 
with accuracy well within specified tolerances. 


It will pay you to investigate the use of 
New Britains for your machining requirements. 
Our nearest field representative will gladly 
discuss them with you. 

For more, better parts per hour at lotver cost, 
this year and years from now, it pays to pick 
Neiv Britain. 



New Britain builds four and six spindle automatic 
screw machines up to 21^''capacity... also a complete 
line of multiple spindle automatic chucking machines 
— four» six and eight spindles up to 12" capacity. 


MODEL 61 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
New Britoin-Gridley Machine Division 


M-01047«A 







This unusual machine was designed in the Taft- 
Peirce Small Tool and Gage Division to produce 
plane surfaces which arc flat within closer toler¬ 
ances than ever before. 

It is unique in its tilting whcclhcad, which can 
be set to any angle from horizontal to 30° below 
center, making it possible to grind difficult angle 
and shoulder work with the dressed periphery of 
the wheel. It is unique in its hardened and 
ground ways and ball bearing mounting of 
table, saddle, and column, which assure long 
• life and effortless operation. And it is unique 
in the high degree of precision, flatneSs, and 
finish of the work which it produces. 

Through these and other features, the Taft- 
Pcircc No. 1 Precision Surface Grinder will extend 
measurably your present limits of available precision 
on any work up to 5* x 12* x 12*. Immediate 
delivery from stock. Write for illustrated booklet. 


... grind your Small Parts, 
Tools, and Gages on the 

TAFT-PEIRCE No. 1 

PRECISION SURFACE GRINDER 
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BUCK LIlBtlt 


... is the name paper makers use for an 
odorous, liquid residue that develops dur¬ 
ing the process of converting wood into 
Kraft paper pulp. 

Black liquor is also big business ... it 
contains chemicals which, when recovered, 
are worth millions of dollars annually to 
the Kraft paper industry. 

For years this recovery of chemicals 
from black liquor involved a process 
that was laborious, dangerous and in¬ 
efficient. It presented a real challenge 
to engineering ingenuity. Some 
progress was made but, in the late 
1930 ’s, Combustion Engineering 
really met the challenge adequately by 
introducing the C-E Recovery Unit. 

With this C-E equipment the black 
liquor is sprayed into the water-cooled fur¬ 


nace of a steam generating unit. It burns 
— and in burning releases its chemical 
content unimpaired. With little further 
treatment the recovered chemical is ready 
to serve again in wood pulp production. 
At the same time huge quantities of steam 
are generated for power and process by 
utilizing the heat that in the early recovery 
process was wasted to the atmosphere. 

The value of the chemicals recovered in 
a typical mill of 100-ton capacity amounts 
to approximately $1000 a day. With the 
extra dividend in steam generated worth 
another $300 for each day of opera¬ 
tion, the annual return amounts to 
about $400,000. A large part of 
this total is a net gain over early 
recovery practice. 

It all adds up to a very attractive 
proposition for the many leading pulp and 
paper companies that are using C-E 
Recovery Units. a -976 




COMBUSTION EN61NEERIN6 

200 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

C-E INSTAUATIONS COVER Ul STEAM REQUIREMENTS FROM 25 HORSEPOWER BOILERS TO THE LARGEST POWER STATHW UNITS 
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St»»l wlr9 being drawn to S8/10.000ths of on inch 


This steel wire is mode into tires 

ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/yEAR LEADERSHIP 


Hkrk is an entirely new kind of 
"fahric” that is used in the building 
of the toughest of all tires. Thou¬ 
sands of feet of thin steel wire, 
drawn down to o8/10.(MM)ths of an 
inch, are made int») flexible cable 
and imbedded in rubl)er. 

Goodyear developed this steel wire 
tire to take a brutal lieating. It 
already has been tested both for 
off-the-road equipment and for big 
trucks on the highway . . . providing 
powerful resistance to bruising, 
cutting and practically complete 
freedom from heat blowouts. 


With 25 years of Goodyear re- 
•search behind it, the wire tire is con¬ 
stantly being improved. Though not 
generally available and still expen¬ 
sive, this new, tougher tire promises 
wide usefulness. And when it is finally 
ready, you can thank Goodyear 
leadership for its development. 

This continuous research in pur¬ 
suit of better materials and improved 
manufacturing methods explains 
why it’s true today—as it has been 
for 31 straight years—"More [)eople 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber and the teorld’s 
leading tire builder^ Goodyear algo 
works with metals, fabrics, plastics and 
other materials , . . that all Goodyear 
products may be better today than yes- 
terday, better tomorrow than today. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Dollars from Guinea Pigs 

A REMARKABLE feature of our current export trade 
is the expansion in the sale of penicillin, and — 
“ second only to the world-wide demand for that 
elixir of life — the growth and vigor of our overall export 
of drugs. Penicillin is one of the very few American prod¬ 
ucts whose sales to foreign countries are exceeding by a 
considerable margin (about two to one in this case) the 
sales within the United States itself. 

In 1938 this country exported about $17,000,000 worth 
of drugs and medicinals. In 1945 the sale to foreign mar¬ 
kets of penicillin and sulfa derivatives, two drugs which 
did not even appear in the 1938 listings, exceeded 
$18,000,000. Even in regions where dollar exchange is 
scarce, demand for penicillin seems to be more intense 
than for any other item except food. The foreign demand 
for this comparatively new product has continued to grow 
so rapidly, however, that the last available export figures 
for 1946 show the monthly sales of penicillin to be about 
ten times the total monthly sales of all drugs in 1938. It 
will be remembered that the sale of penicillin for civilian 
use did not begin until May, 1944, and then it became 
available only on a limited scale, although penicillin was 
in fairly large-scale production in 1943 for military and 
research applications. By 1945 American production was 
more than 300 times the 1943 rate. While the United 
States remains by far the largest producer and exporter 
of this drug. Great Britain and Canada now have small 
surpluses for export and various other nations are pro¬ 
ducing part or all of their requirements. 

That our drug exports in 1945 should be substantially 
larger than in 1938, the last peacetime year, is not alto¬ 
gether surprising. The war eliminated many competitors 
in this market, forced our drug industry to expand its 
capacity greatly and introduced American trade names 
and products into many new areas. More striking than 
the seven-fold increase in the value of these exports, how¬ 
ever, has been the change in their character, which, in a 


sketchy way, may almost be regarded as a summary, or 
at least a reflection, of current progress in medicine. In 
most cases the items which now dominate our drug ex¬ 
ports were not even mentioned in the 1938 list. Included 
among these new products in 1945 were $25,000,000 of 
vitamins and vitamin coneentrates, $12,000,000 of peni¬ 
cillin, $7,800,000 of glandular products, $7,000,000 of 
sulfa drugs, and $5,000,000 of antimalarials, chiefly 
atabrine. 

If these figures are impressive, it is not because of any 
direct effect on world trade statistics. In 1945 the United 
States spent $345,835,000 on one import item alone — 
coffee! 

Sorghums—New Industrial Grain 

4LTHOUGII known since the days of ancient Egypt 
and Assyria and mentioned in the Bible, grain 
sorghums have always remained minor members of the 
cereal family. Also called milo, kaffir, and durra, 
grain sorghums must be distinguished from common sor¬ 
ghum or sorgo, a plant raised for its sugary juice. Grain 
sorghums bear kernels composed mainly of carbohydrates 
and proteins, similar to the kernels of wheat, corn, and 
other common cereals. 

But lately grain sorghums have developed important 
industrial utility. Previously, sorghums had not been 
used commercially because the more familiar grains long 
customarily used for industrial processes (corn for wet 
milhng to make starch, barley for malt, rye for whisky, 
and so on) were usually plentiful. Furthermore, the orig¬ 
inal grain sorghums grew at such a height, and with such 
irregularity of stem and kernel, that they could be har¬ 
vested only by hand — a crippling obstacle to large- 
scale growing. This latter shortcoming was eliminated, 
however, by development through genetics of a “combine 
type ” of grain sorghum which may be mechanically har¬ 
vested. Therefore, one man using agricultural machinery 
may now tend 160 acres of grain sorghums from plowing 
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time through harvest, an econ¬ 
omy of man hours rare among 
agricultural crops. 

Next, grain sorghums demon¬ 
strated striking ability to grow 
in semi-arid regions. Hence more 
than 70,000,000 dry acres of 
United States farmland, unable 
to grow com or wheat profitably, 
can produce fine yields of grain 
sorghums. Recognition of this 
ability to thrive with little mois¬ 
ture led to trebling production 
of grain sorghums in this coun¬ 
try during the decade beginning 
in 1934, with an annual total of 
180,000,000 bushels reached by 
1944. Such plentitude of grain 
.sorghums proved to be most op¬ 
portune during the war, because 
then production of the major 
grains flagged, food use demand 
for cereals increased, and in 
some instances, price structures 
made it more profitable for grow¬ 
ers to feed grain to farm stock 
rather than to sell the grain off 
the farm. 

During the resultant shortage 
industrial grain users, maltsters, 
brewers, distillers, syrup manu¬ 
facturers, wet millers, and others 
used great quantities of sor¬ 
ghums to meet needs normally 
supplied by the conventional 
cereals. Furthermore, a waxy 
type of grain sorghum was per¬ 
fected that supplied a replace¬ 
ment for tapioca, neede<l because imports of cassava root 
were stopped, the normal raw material for tapioca man¬ 
ufacture. Sorghums won favor in many of these emer¬ 
gency applications, and are still used. 

Grain sorghums also have potential value as human 
food. They have, in fact, been consumed by African 
natives for centuries. But custom, rather than avail¬ 
ability, and nutritive value determine what foods are 
eaten in any particular country, and grain sorghums are 
a bizarre food to the American consumer. Therefore, the 
future of grain sorghums lies not in food uses but rather 
in expanded industrial applications, where unfamiliarity 
never hampers adoption of a new raw material. 

Bataan and Its Aftermath 

By Samukl a. Goldblith 

T O the native and American defenders of the Philip¬ 
pines the events preceding and following the surrender 
of Bataan mark a tragic period of Twentieth-Century 
suffering. Certainly the inhumanities inflicted during the 
Death March must be thoroughly condemned. At the 
same time, some gratification, however slight, may be 
gained from the realization that a study of Bataan and its 
aftermath brings to light the need for a better under¬ 
standing of food nutrition on the part of combat officers 


and men. Indeed, had such knowledge been more widely 
dispersed, it is probable that a considerable number of 
Bataan casualties might have been avoided. 

The Japane.se blockade of the Philippines in 1942 made 
it necessary for the defending Filipino-American forces to 
subsist entirely on what foodstuffs had been evacuated 
from Manila to Bataan Peninsula and — with the excep¬ 
tion of a few submarine loads of food, ammunition, and 
medical supplies — what commissaries had been stored in 
Corregidor. .A.s a result, the ration issued the troops was 
very small and, by January 6,1942, all of the Army units 
were on (juarter rations. But meals were served daily and 
usually these consisted of 10 ounces of rice per man, one 
can of milk per 10 men, one can of pink salmon per 10 
men. Caribou or mule meat was issued in small quantities 
about once a week. Such was the dearth of foodstuffs that 
the 26th Cavalry, Philippine Scouts, were dismounted 
and their horses and mules slaughtered, and the meat 
issued to the troops. Another reason for killing the horses 
of the 26th Cavalry was the lack of horse feed. Other than 
small amounts for the hospital, no fresh or canned vege¬ 
tables were available for issue at all. 

By March, when rations were further reduced, mal¬ 
nutrition had affected everyone. In addition, actual 
starvation became .serious in many cases. This was the 
condition of the Fibpino-American troops just before the 
surrender of Bataan on April 9, 1942. 
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Technology. W'ith a total enrollment in excess of 5,000 students {of which more than 3,000 are tear 
veterans) such modernized and expanded facilities are by no means excessive — if indeed they are 
adequate — to cope with the Institute's share of a nation-wide problem. The unprecedented expansion 
in higher education has been particularly severe in the schools of engineering. 


Having brought up fresh troops, many tanks, guns, and 
planes, the Japanese began a large-scale offensive on April 
1,1942. Because of starvation, coupled with three months 
of continuous fighting in the trenches and foxholes with¬ 
out relief, the Filipino-American troops began to retreat 
and were forced to surrender on April 9, 1942. At the 
onset of the last Japanese drive the defending troops were 
physically incapacitated to carry out the task they were 
forced to meet. Of the men in the 31st Infantry (United 
States) 80 per cent were on the sick list suffering from 
malnutrition, malaria, and dysentery. As a result of in¬ 
sufficient diet, their resistance was so weak that malarial 
attacks kept recurring and the men were getting weaker 
daily. At the onset of the last Japanese drive, this unit 
was in a rear area but was immediately ordered to the 
front. The only way in which the men could reach the 
combat zone was to march 10 minutes and rest 10 
minutes, although normally, troops march 50 minutes 
and rest 10 minutes! Many of the artillery units which 
consisted of Filipino troops with American officers at¬ 
tached as instructors had hardly enough men available 
for one gun crew. These are but a few of many examples 
that could be cited to illustrate the complete exhaustion of 
our fighting forces on Bataan. It is the firm belief of many 
of the senior and medical officers that, had the troops of 
Bataan been on sufficient rations, the story of Bataan 
would have been much different. 


The troops on Corregidor were 
on a diet somewhat better than 
those in Bataan; a little more 
beef and some vegetables were 
issued. 

Immediately following the sur¬ 
render of Bataan, the Filipino- 
.\mericaii troops were ordered 
by the Japanese to march to 
San Fernando, Pampanga Prov¬ 
ince, a distance of 60 to 100 
miles, depending in which part 
of Bataan they were captured. 
Even though in pitiful physical 
condition our men were forced 
to march 25 to 28 miles per day. 
This march, now known as the 
Death March, was conducted at 
the point of a bayonet; those 
who could not keep up were 
killed. Most of the troops were 
not fed at all for five to six days 
on this march. No distinction 
was made between officers and 
men. Finally when food was 
i.ssued, each man received only 
a few spoonfuls of steamed rice. 
One American Army doctor who 
made the march, aptly remarkeii: 
“The men made the Bataan- 
San Fernando march on the 
marrow of their bones!” 

As a direct result of the tre¬ 
mendous exertion of this forced 
march under a blistering trop¬ 
ical sun, the lack of food, and 
the completely inadequate sup¬ 
ply of water (and that of very 
|X)or quality), many Americans and Filipinos soon dietl 
at the first Prisoner of War concentration camp at Capas, 
Tarlac Province, whence they were taken in closed box 
cars from San Fernando. Many more men were per¬ 
manently disabled as a result of this march in which 
cardiac and gastro-intestinal ailments were the most 
prominent diseases. Many more were so weakened and 
debilitated that they easily succumbed to malaria, dengue 
fever, dysentery, and other tropical disea.ses. Deprivation 
of good drinking water on the march — one of the worst 
hazards of the tropics — necessitated the consumption of 
stagnant, impure river water along the march. This in it- 
.self brought about a great deal of dysentery and other 
enteric diseases. By October 4, 1942, more than 1,500 
Americans and 27,000 Filij>inos had died at Camp O’Don- 
nel, Capas Tarlac, the first concentration camp. In July, 
1942, most of the American prisoners at Camp O’Donnel 
were transferred to Cabanatuan, where the forces on 
Corregidor had previously been taken in June, and by 
October 4 in excess of 2,109 deaths had occurred there. 
Thus, out of a total of approximately 14,000 to 16,000 
American prisoners of war more than 3,609 deaths oc¬ 
curred; whereas out of 60,000 to 70,000 Filipinos there were 
27,000 mortalities, most of which can be traced almost 
directly to malnutrition. Early at Camp O’Donnel many 
cases of polyneuritis appeared. 

What are the reasons for the higher Filipino death rate 
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in prison camp — 27,000 deaths out of 60,000 in a period 
of six months as compared to 3,600 ileaths out of 14,000 
American prisoners? One reason may be that the inherent 
stamina of the Filipino, a rice-eating people, was less than 
that of the American, a wheat-, meat-, and potato-eating 
nation. Another may be the superior education of the 
American people in personal and community hygiene and 
sanitation as compared to that of the average Filipino 
peon who made up the bulk of the recruits of the Filipino 
Army of 1941-1942. 

The causes of deaths at O’Donnel and Cabanatuan are: 
(1) malnutrition, before and after the surrender; (2) 
malaria and dysentery, especially amoebic, coupled with 
the lack of drugs for proper treatment; (3) the march out 
of Bataan; (4) improper sanitary facilities. 

Throughout Bataan and its horrible aftermath, the 
necessity of proper sanitary measures — especially such 
measures as might be practiced by the individual soldier 
— was never fully realized. For example, knowledge that 
three drops of tincture of iodine to a canteen of water 
would serve as an antiseptic water purifier when calcium 
hypochlorite tablets were not available, saved the lives 
of many men on the Death March. Many more men would 
not have contracted amoebiasis had they been trained in 
such simple facts of protective sanitation as this. 

An elementary knowledge of nutrition helped save the 
lives of quite a few men. In Cabanatuan, many officers 
and men did not contract scurvy simply because they 
permitted the mungo bean which they were issued to 
sprout and then ate both the beans and the sprouts. It is 
a common nutritional fact that whereas fresh mungo 
beans are practically devoid of vitamin C, they are rela¬ 
tively high in this anti-scorbutic vitamin when allowed 
to sprout. 

Knowledge of how best to spend their money for foods 
so as to obtain the dietary factors they needed most was 
of great advantage to some of our soldiers. Peanuts, a 
very cheap foodstuff in the Philippines, are very high in 
protein and fat. Many of the men spent 8Q centavos for a 
can of corned beef obtaining thereby about 80 grams of 
protein, whereas for this amount of money they could 
have obtained about 400 grams of protein from peanuts. 
These are but a few examples of how many men benefited 
in those times of stress from an elementary knowledge of 
the simple facts of sanitation and nutrition. We may, 
regrettably, record that many more died because they 
were ignorant of facts such as those given above. 

Had all officers commissioned in our armed forces re¬ 
ceived training in nutrition and personal and community 
hygiene and sanitation, they undoubtedly would have 
been better able to take care of the health and welfare of 
the men under them and to purchase food and equipment 
more wisely. Bataan served as an excellent example 
whereby such knowledge meiint the difference between 
survival or death through judicious use of what few 
materials there were at hand. 

The White Sands Proving Ground 

W HILE the United States did not establish the first 
proving ground for heavy liquid fuel rockets, it now 
has the largest field which, in time, may also be the best 
equipped. The Secretary of War approved the e.stablish- 
ment of this proving ground for long-distance rockets and 
guided missiles on February 20, 1945. The site had been 


previously selected by a representative of the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance and representatives of the Engineer 
Corps. It is an area of desert land extending for 125 miles 
due north into the state of New Mexico from the New 
Mexico-Texas state line north of El Paso, Texas. 

The area is a typical southwestern desert with a sparse 
vegetation of sagebrush and tumbleweed but with a few 
special features. In the northern section there are some 
beds of black lava produced by a long-extinct volcano, 
while the east-central section shows immense shifting 
dunes of blinding white gypsum sands. In 1933 this area 
of the white gypsum sands had been made into the White 
Sands National Monument. Since the rocket testing area 
embodies the site of the (former) National Monument the 
whole proving ground has been officially named the White 
Sands Proving Ground. 

The proving ground is of a generally rectangular shap)e, 
narrowing toward the southern base line. In the north it 
is 41 miles wide, in the south, 25 to 30 miles. The launch¬ 
ing area and the permanent facilities, such as the control 
blockhouse with its 10-foot concrete walls and its pyram¬ 
idal roof with a maximum thickness of 27 feet of re¬ 
enforced concrete, the launching towers and launching 
platforms, the test stands for rocket motor tests, and the 
facilities for the per.sonnel are located in the southern 
section of the proving ground, within sight of the Organ 
Mountains. A specially built highway connects the 
launching area with United States Route 70 which crosses 
the southern part of the proving ground diagonally. In 
the West, Route 70 leads to Las Cruces, New Mexico (a 
distance of about 30 miles). In the East, Route 70 leads 
to the Alamagordo Air Base, just outside the borderline 
of the proving ground. Connection to El Paso, Texas, is 
via Las Cruces. United States Route 80 leads from Las 
Cruces to El Paso, a distance of slightly more than 60 
miles. 

The proving ground itself is actually a valley — 4,000 
feet above sea level. It lies between two mountain ranges, 
the San Andres Mountains in the West, and the Sacra¬ 
mento Mountains in the East. Both of these ranges ascend 
to 6,000 feet measured from the valley floor, or 10,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The first work done on the proving ground was in con¬ 
nection with the testing of captured German V-2 rockets. 
At the end of July, 1945, transportation of about 300 
carloads of V-2 parts to White Sands got underway. A 
total of 25 rockets were assembled from these parts. The 
first rocket actually to rise from the proving ground was 
not a captured V-2 but an American high-altitude rocket 
built by the Douglas Aircraft Company. It had an overall 
length of 16 feet and a diameter of one foot and was fired 
with the aid of a booster unit. It reached an altitude of 
230,000 feet. 

Alter the firing of this missile the first ground tests of 
captured V-2 motors was begun in March, 1946. The 
first ascent of a V-2 took place in April, 1946, followed by 
the ascent of May 10, 1946, to which the press had been 
invited. Since then there have been other launchings. One 
of the V-2’s exploded at take-off near the ground; another 
one at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. Most rockets 
reached an altitude of about 80 miles. One record shot 
took place on July 30,1946, when an altitude of 104 miles 
was reached; another occurred on October 10, when a 
rocket stayed aloft 11 minutes, attained a speed of 3,600 
miles an hour, and reached an altitude of 102 miles. 
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The Wreck of Matter 

and the Crush of Worlds 

Cultural Scholarship, through More Effective Ways of Utilizing 
the World’s Knowledge, Is the Philosophic Basis for 
the Charles Hayden Memorial Library 

By John E. Burchard 

P (K)R Fulgence Tapir, the penguin scholar, drownetl 
in his own cards, may have been, and most likely 
was, the victim not of volume but of sloppy mechan¬ 
ical arrangements. He had stored his cards too higli and 
too precariously. He had a great many cards for his day, 
enough to drown him, in sooth. But now there are enough 
references to drown everyone. Indeed a change of our 
title from “worlds” to “words” will provide appropriate 
expression of the fear, enunciated with increasing fre¬ 
quency, that the human race may “suffocate from its 
own intellectual excrebi.” 

At least three theses have been advanced as solutions 
to this dilemma. One comes from an experienced librarian, 
one has recently been restated by a young biologist, the 
third is the proposal of a nationally famous scientist, ad¬ 
ministrator, and engineer. 

Dr. Fremont Rider, Librarian of Wesleyan University, 
has been a serious student of bibliothecal matters for 
years. He has collected statistics on the growth of uni¬ 
versity libraries. When he boldly extrapolates these data 
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". . . scarcely had I opened the fatal box than some bine cards 
escafred from it, and, slipping through my fingers, began to 
rain down. Almost immediately, acting in sympathy, the 
neighboring boxes opened, and there floued streams of pink, 
green, and white cards, and by degrees, from all the boxes, 
differently colored cards were poured out, murmuring like a 
ivater-fall on a mountain-side in April. . . . Issuing from 
their inexhaustible reservoirs with a roar that continually 
grew in force, each second iiwreased the vehemence of their 
torrential fall. . . . Overwhelmed, desperate, pitiable, his 
velvet smoking-cap and his gold-mounted spectacles having 
fallen from him, he vainly opposed his short arms to the flood 
which had now mounted to his arm-pits. Suddenly a terrible 
spurt of cards arose and enveloped him in a gigantic ivhirlpool. 
During the space of a second I coiUd see in the gulf the shining 
skull and little fat hands of the scholar; then it closed up and 
the deluge kept pouring over what u'as silence and immobility.” 

Preface to Penguin Island 
Anatole France (Evans tr.) 
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into the future the results 
are frif'htening. If, as Rider 
says, scholarly libraries have, 
on the whole, doubled their 
holdings each 16 years of 
late, and if, as he believes, 
this rate will persist indefi¬ 
nitely, Harvard University 
will ' have 8,000,000 vol¬ 
umes in 1062; 16,000,000 in 
1978; 32,000,000 in 1994. 

Holdings of other institu¬ 
tions wilt grow proportion¬ 
ately, some jjerhaps even 
faster. “Where are all these 
books to be put?” asks 
Rider. 

Ijooking merely at the 
storage problem, he i)ro- 
poses the reduction of the 
contents of a volume to a 
single printed card by mi¬ 
crophotographic proces.ses 
which are currently possible 
for almost so and which are 
cerUiinly conceivable) couple<l 
with appropriate magnify¬ 
ing equipment for the reader. 

By such a proce-ss a book of 
250 pages might be stored 
on a three by five inch li¬ 
brary card and filed, if you 
will, in the canl catalogue itself. Evidently some 250 
books could be kept where one now rests. With such a 
.system in operation Harvard University, which now can 
store 4,000,000 volumes with not too much elifficulty, 
could tike care of 1,000,000,000; even if the geometric 
accretion wen? to persist at the jire.sent rate, Ilarvartl 
would have her library hatches battened down until the 
year 2074. After that, of course, she would be back where 
she is now and would have to double her warehou.ses every 
16 years. But that is not important. The year 2074 is 
quite as far ahead as anyone now living need worri' 
about. 

The Librarian’s Real Problem 

The fault with Rider’s proposal is not that the inexor¬ 
able laws of the geometric progre.ssion will finally catch 
up with it. The real difficulty is that it takes no account 
of the basic problem of librarianship which is never stor¬ 
age but always use. The problem of library institutions is 
not to see to it that between them they have in store every 
piece of recorded information. By the way, we miss this 
objective by a large margin, even in the opulent United 
States. The real problem is to make what is in these 
records quickly available to the scholar, and certainly in 
his lifetime. Information which never gets out of the 
printed document and into the mind of a man is useless. 

Rider might reply fairly that even the pre.sent halting 
anil possibly archaic methods of classifying library con¬ 
tents are hardly understood or utilized at all, even by 
trained scholars. It is regularly a source of consternation, 
to those who know what tools are available for reference, 
to ob.serve that able persons are unaware that the tools 
exist. These tools can provide veritable palanquins for the 


lazy even though they are 
but palanquins and not jet- 
propelled space .ships. Yet 
only Goucher College gives 
a .serious course in library 
tools and requires all its 
graduates to have passed a 
rigorous examination in their 
use. At Technology there is 
little difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing the student that it will 
pay him to make a full study 
of the .slide rule. But what a 
trivial instrument the slide 
rule is compared with know¬ 
ing the combination to the 
vaults which contain the 
treasure of man’s past 
thought! 

But this essay is not an 
apology for librarians. There 
is no justification for the 
silly canard that they are 
only happy when they have 
procureil all the books they 
can get - and have them 
all safely locked up in the 
library. They worry about 
the real problem much harder 
than their colleagues on 
university faculties. They 
worry hard enough; whether 
imaginatively enough is another matter. One can contest 
Rider’s extrapolation. But even if it be accepted, it is as 
plain as a pikestaff that a solution of the mere storage 
problem will do almost no good; that the present library 
reference methods will be inadequate for such a mass of 
material as is sure to be produced even if they are better 
than most people appreciate. The trouble with the Rider 
proposal, then, is that it faces only part of the difficulty — 
and the lesser part at that. 

Disposal of the Unfit 

If Rider’s is only a partial solution, one occasionally 
jiroposed by natural scientists is no solution at all. The 
most recent statement of this position is that by Dr. 
Garrett Hardin in the September, 1946, issue of The 
Scientific Monthly. In a satire, which makes it a little 
difficult to tell where the author is kidding and where he 
isn’t and approaching the problem from the unilateral po¬ 
sition of the natural scienti.sts, Hardin offers a solution 
which is simplicity itself. The librarian has simply to be 
ruthle.ss. He must throw away library material and do 
this much more rapidly than he accumulates it. 

It is possibly true that scientific literature has a way of 
purging it.self. A Mendel may come along and his little 
paper may make obsolete and useless to the scientist the 
thousands of pages published by the precedent Slawken- 
bergiuses. From the point of view of a practicing scientist 
perhaps all this antecedent material could then be burned. 
Since science has, from time to time, changed its mind 
about .some important matter and backtracked to the 
concepts of some earlier and possibly “obsolete” indi¬ 
vidual, the practice of this theory might entail some risk 
even for .science. There is question whether the scientific 
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thinker would be quite so enthusiastic about such a pro¬ 
gram as the scientific tradesman might be. 

But it is none the less true that a very large percentage 
of the material which the scientist wants in his daily life 
will be contained in such summary landmarks, especially 
when combined with a periodical literature (usually of the 
last decade) which advances from such a milestone. From 
time to time the current literature can be totted up again 
and a new milestone placed. Thus, for science alone, there 
may be some merit in such a proposal and Hardin may 
not have been fooling when he made it. 

The weakness of such a proposal, of course, lies in the 
fact that scientific literature is a very small part of all 
literature. In spite of the present awesome position of 
science, its writings are by no means the most important 
of recorded thought. The really frightening thing about 
the atomic bomb is not that scientific literature has helped 
us to know too much about nuclear fission, but that other 
literature has helped us too little to know human rela¬ 
tions. Parenthetically, it is discouraging to note that 
though scientific education was capable of producing the 
genie of the atomic bomb, it failed to provide a back¬ 
ground which would have warned that the world would 
be too small for evil purposes even if the whole atomic 
bomb complex were nothing but a bad dream. 

No, for all literature the task is clearly not one of 
throwing away. No one is wise enough or fair enough to 
undertake such a clean-up task. One can let the case rest 
on human mental limitations and not adduce the catas¬ 
trophe which would occur if the task were undertaken 
by men of prejudice (as are all men) or men of ill-will (as 
are many men). Hitler, for example, simplified the 
problem of librarianship for 
Germany but did not add ^ 


Mendel. Not alone the scholar but also the simple 
thoughtful common man has to work through a great 
deal of material in such a field to arrive at conclusions 
which finally are somewhat personal. He cannot arrive at 
them by contemplation of the periodical literature of the 
past decade or the past century. 

Indeed, if he relies on Lippmaim, Pearson, and Pegler, 
rather than on the literature which has stood the test, he 
will almost certainly come out with a magnificent lack of 
proportion: on the other hand, for everything Pegler sug¬ 
gests he can find a more thoughtful and rational exposi¬ 
tion in some literature of the past. 

It is, of course, true that it does not require 4,000,000 
volumes to yield this sense of proportion. The serried 
pedestrian rows of the history and record of Clavering 
St. Mary will not in themselves throw any light; indeed 
they may obscure it. It is also true that there is more food 
for thought in the hundred volumes of Dr. Stringfellow 
Barr than any one mind can digest; it is certain that a list 
of 5,000 titles could be compiled which would embrace all 
important thought. It is mathematically demonstrable 
that, given nothing else to do, no one man could peruse 
and digest even this fragment of human literary endeavor 
— this eighth of one per cent of the holdings of Harvard 
University — in fifty years of steady reading. 

Reserved for the Scholar 

The rationalization by which universities continue to 
accession these gigantic collections is that they serve the 
scholar. On that rationale it is possible to defend the 
volume which lies on the shelves in the dust for fifty years, 
if on the fifty-first someone finds it, du.sts it off, digs into 

it, and draws some conclu¬ 
sion from its contents — 


either to the intellectual 
stature of his country or to 
its contributions to human 
progress and welfare. 

If the Western world 
comes to debacle it will not 
be because we know too 
much about atomic bombs 
but because we do not know 
enough about the human 
animal. On this greater 
problem man’s mind has 
been working since the be¬ 
ginning of time and has 
been rather fully recording 
its work since the zenith of 
Greece. The minds which 
have worked on it have been 
no less profound than those 
which spawned the atomic 
bomb. They have had to 
wrestle — and still have to 
wrestle — with imponder¬ 
ables; imponderables, at 
least, in any existing scales, 
and possibly forever im¬ 
ponderables. They have con¬ 
tradicted each other com¬ 
pletely and no one has 



useful or not. This fifty-year 
fate is, of course, not un¬ 
usual in the large library. 
At the University of Chi¬ 
cago !)5 per cent of the 
books accoimt for but five 
IH^r cent of the circulation. 

One has to look at the 
wortl “scholarshi])” pretty 
hard. Most of the time it 
.seems to be repre.sented by 
the trivial production by 
the candidate for a degree 
of D.Litt. or Ph.D. Forced 
to be original, whether he is 
or not, and in a world where 
a lot of .scholarship has pre¬ 
ceded him, he rummages in 
the dust of the library, digs 
up .some little-u.sed ma¬ 
terial, and produces an 
e.s.say of incredibly small 
import. This type of .schol- 
arshij) is out of date and 
will, it is to Ik> hoped, ulti¬ 
mately di.sappear from the 
university. 

When it does, it will have 
to be admitted that there 


arisen, and perhaps no one Atvnue of Culture which will join the Charles Hayden Memorial enough true scholars 

will ever arise, to be their Library with Institute huUdinfs on any one campus to justify 
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the maintenance of these Gargantuan holdings, and that 
there is no particular reason, save that of pride, why a 
university should force an extramural scholar to come to 
its particular campus to carry on his w'ork. It will then be 
possible to think about the sort of university library, 
coupled with some further extra-university system, that 
would best serve the undergraduate, the graduate stu¬ 
dent, then the faculty, and finally the outside scholar 
wherever he may be. 

Something New Must Be Added 

None of these, it may be clear, will be well served by an 
application of Rider’s projxjsal without something more; 
and all of them will be hurt by an application of Hardin’s. 
For something which will yield more promise we have to 
turn to the third thinker. Dr. Vannevar Bush,’16, and 
his article on the Memex in The Atlantic Monthly for 
July, 1945. 

Dr. Bush is a thoughtful man and he knows at first 
hand the po.ssibilities implicit in present-day machinery 
and especially in rapid .selectors and calculators. I.ieaving 
out the part which deals with providing a private desk 
drawer of information for the individual .scholar, the 
Bush proposal amounts to supplying a proper diagram of 
all knowledge, .so coded, that by application of any one of 
a numl)er of existent, or easily conjectured rapid-scanning 
devices, the references which the scholar .seeks can be 
picked out from multitudinous references in a very short 
space of time. On the mc“chani.stic side this is entirely 
feasible almost at once. 

Even on the intellectual side, it is immediately appli¬ 
cable to matters where only factual data is sought. The 
weight of an isoto{)e, the height of a tower, the alkyl com¬ 
pounds with specific common properties, all .sorts of 
readily classifiable things could, by some labor, be suit¬ 
ably coded. For much of .scientific reference work this 
simple scheme might Ije useful; in addition, it might even 
be sufficient. 


When one passes beyond fact to the area of conjecture 
or discussion the problem becomes less simple. None the 
less. Dr. Bush has provided a stimulus which could lead 
to a grandeur of library service never before seen. To 
bring it about will require a concatenation of several 
forces, some very difficult to stimulate, human nature 
being what it is. Of these factors the mechanical ones are 
the nearest to being ready for application. As in so many 
other fields the potentials of apparatus have far out¬ 
stripped the capacity of human co-operation. 

Still, it is not entirely out of the question that these 
forces might be brought into action; it is, in any event, 
not idle to h 3 ^pothesize about them and from the hypothe¬ 
sis to construct the picture of a Wellsian library system, 
even if with less imagination than Wells would have 
brought to the conjecture. 

Philosophy of New Approach 

Let us imagine, then, that all the Brobdingnagian col¬ 
lections have been transferred to two repositories: one, 
primary and active; the other, duplicate and inert and 
existing as insurance. On a national basis these can be as 
large as they need to be and micro-cards for compact¬ 
ness can be adopted or not, as is desirable. After these 
two major collections have been established perhaps a 
good deal of the residue throughout the country may 
be destroyed, although dead storage might be better since 
disasters have oceurred to book accumulations. 

The central depository cannot, of course, be anything 
like a warehouse. It may have to be supplied with a new 
form of cataloguing having nothing to do with present 
subject methods ut use<l solely to make it possible for 
page boy or machine to find a specific volume*unerringly 
and at once. When found the work may be set before a 
televisor and viewed by a distant scholar over wire or by 
radio, in the institution from whence the request came. 
The proce.ss of intercommunication by which the scholar 
will be at the .screen at the (Continued on page 6I^) 
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Of Men and Machines 

Airplane Attacks on Submarines Have Little in Common with Better 
Automobile Traffic Systems. Yet, Their Common Element 
Promises Clearer Insight into Mans Behavior 

By Philip M. Morse 


I N the last few years the scientists of this country — 
customarily thought of as residing in ivory towers to 
contemplate the wonders of nature — were intro¬ 
duced to many new problems and tasks requiring im¬ 
mediate solution. In addition to their normal activities, 
they were called upon, by the exigency of a national 
emergency, to assume the responsibilities of research en¬ 
gineer, production superintendent, and administrator. 
Yet the multiple personalities which many of them bore 
will be of benefit to them, for our scientists go back to 
their laboratories with increased administrative experi¬ 
ence and a broader understanding of technological-social 
problems which are bound to be useful in their future 
work. They have had wholesale opportunity to witness 
the benefits to be derived when all branches of science 
are directed toward the solution of a common problem. 
In the process they have demonstrated that biological 
techniques and points of view are sometimes helpful in 
solving problems in physics; that mathematics can be a 
powerful aid in furthering psychology; that a silver lining 
in the study of nuclear physics has given medical men 
new ways to save countle.ss lives; that the method of 
science is applicable to social as well as to techpological 
problems. More important, their firsthand experience 
with administrative problems will make them better or¬ 
ganizers and managers of their laboratories; it should 
also make them better citizens. 

Perhaps the most useful result which may be expected 
to come from this large-.scale eviction from ivory towers 
is an increased application of scientific methods to the 
broader problems now facing tlie world. Scientists con¬ 
tributed their own points of view and techniques in solv¬ 
ing organizational and operational problems of the war; 
they developed promising methods of analyzing these 
problems, which, if properly utilized, are bound to have 
permanent value in peacetime. The application of scientific 
method to the study and improvement of the operations 
of men plus machines has come to be called operational 
analysis or operations re¬ 
search. As the names im¬ 
ply, it is a study of the 
0 {»erations themselves, not 
of the component equip¬ 
ment or men separately. 

Its results were of great 
practical value in the im¬ 
provement of operations of 
war; we may expect the 
same techniques to show 
equal usefulness in fields of 
industrial and governmen¬ 
tal operations. 


The procedure which was developed for studying an 
operation is an obvious one to the technical man: The 
operation is analyzed to find out what does happen rather 
than what should happen; the combined knowledge of 
physics, chemistry, psychology, and other sciences is util¬ 
ized to find out why a particular operation occurs the way 
it does; this deei)er understanding suggests possible causal 
relationships which might be tested by operational experi¬ 
ments, and the finally tested understanding can then be 
used to modify the operation to give best results under 
various eonditions. 

To be of greatest use, operations research must be an 
experimental, not a historical, science. For this reason 
the most effective operations research groups during war¬ 
time were attached to high command levels, where the 
broader operational problems arose and where the action 
necessary to implement an operational experiment could 
be ordered. In peacetime, also, operations analysts must 
have direct acce.ss to the industrial or governmental 
official in charge of the operation to be studied, or then- 
work will have little practical value. 

Very few persons would quarrel with the program out¬ 
lined above. In fact, in its general aspects, it has been 
applied many times in economics, business management, 
and politics. But a new and significant extension of this 
general plan, put into effect during the war, brought 
about highly beneficial results in a critical period when 
the saving of time weis all important. Something new had 
been added; something new was discovered. The new 
ingredient was the co-operative effort of teams of special¬ 
ists, drawn from any and all brandies of science. In the 
solution of important problems, these teams were free to 
carry on a jirogram of operations in which considerable 
emphasis was placed on the experimental methoil, and 
they combined their knowledge and techniques to achieve 
the maximum of the desired goal in the shortest period. 
In short, the new ingredient was merely the effective use 
of the integrated knowledge of highly trained specialists. 

The new discovery was 
that such a program, sim¬ 
ple though it appears, in¬ 
volved procedural and or¬ 
ganizational problems of 
considerable difficulty 
which had to be over¬ 
come if the plan were to be 
at all effective. Once these 
purely human problems 
were overcome so that the 
activities of adminis¬ 
trators and operations 
analysts were harmoni- 


In his final report. Admiral E. J. King comments on the usefulness 
of operations research to the United States Navy. He says, in part: 
’’The late war, more than any other, involved the interplay of new 
technical measures and opposing countermeasures. In this see-saiv 
of techniques the side which countered quickly, before the opponent 
had time to perfect the new tactics and weapons, had a decided 
advantage. Operations research, bringing scientists in to analyze the 
technical import of the fluctuations betiveen measure and counter¬ 
measure, made it possible to speed up our reaction rale in several 
critical cases. The knowledge resulting from continued cross-check of 
theory with practice made it possible to ivork out improtements in 
tactics which sometimes increased the effectiveness of ueapons by 
factors of three or five, to delect changes in the enemy’s tactics in time 
to counter them before they became dangerous, and to calculate force 
requirements for future operations.” 
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ously siippleiiieiited, astonishing iinproveiuents were 
achieved. 

The procedural problems ari.se in part because ad¬ 
ministrative officials, military and nonmilitary, seldom 
realize that man}' of their problems are amenable to 
scientific .study; they arise also because the scientist, who 
is to study the operations, must often take a point of view 
diametrically opposite from that of the administrator 
who is running the operation. The aflmini.strator must 
often make arbitrary decisions and is usually impatient 
of skeptici.sm, whereas the scientist must always be 
skeptical and is often irritated by arbitrary decisions. 
Yet for operations research to achieve its full usefidness 
the administrator and his operations research staff must 
work in the closest partnershij). The admiiustrator makes 
the final decisions but depends on the .scientist to give him 
a deeper insight into the situat’on before his decision 
is reached; the operations analyst is free to investigate 
all asjjects of the operation but rejwrts his findings to 
the administrator for his final action. Such close part¬ 
nership was eventually achieved in some military staffs 
here and in Englanfl during the war, and it paid large 
dividends. Similar partnership should be pos.sible in 
other fields with equally gratifying results. 

Measurement, the Basis of Knowledge 

One of the important things the analyst brings to the 
admini.strator is a quantitative picture of the problem, 
for one of his first tasks is to measure the ojieration. 
At first sight, the obtaining of meanitigful numbers with 
which to measure the success of an aircraft attack on a 
submarine or of an automobile traffic regulation, for in¬ 
stance, would .seem to be a 
contradiction of tenns. We 
might expect each pilot to 
have his own method of at¬ 
tack and each driver to 
exhibit his own reaction to 
the regidation. It turns out, 
however, that operations 
can be measured, for nearl}' 
all operations today are 
those involving men and 
machmen, and the machines 
force regidarity on ojK'ra- 
tions involving them. 

The uniformity of behav¬ 
ior of equipment and men 
is not usually apparent un¬ 
til a number of similar oper¬ 
ations have been compare<l, 
for this uniformity is usu¬ 
ally of a statistical nature. 

For instance, of the U-boats 
sighted in daylight by Brit¬ 
ish aircraft during the sum¬ 
mer of 1941, about 40 per 
cent couhl be attacked be¬ 
fore they managed to .sub¬ 
merge. Fluctuating only be¬ 
tween 35 and 50 per cent, 
this fraction remained es¬ 
sentially constant for nearly 
two years. When the Unite<l 
States entered the war. 


sighting reports on this side of the Atlantic showed that 
for all of 1942 this fraction was between 40 and 45 per 
cent, even though our type of plane and training meth¬ 
ods differed from tho.se of the British. Once it was dis¬ 
covered that the attack-sight ratio held constant for 
reasonably long periods of time, the optimum ordnance 
for submarine attacks could be predicted with consid¬ 
erable accuracy. Furthermore, it became possible to de¬ 
termine the value and relative advantage of plane at¬ 
tacks on surfaced submarines, compared to other kinds 
of military oi>erations, the probability of success for which 
could likewise be a.scertained. 

Other operational quantities which remained remarka¬ 
bly constant were the ratio of fighter planes lost to enemy 
fighters shot down, and the number of ships in a convoy 
sunk by a single attacking submarine. Similar constants 
must be inherent in traffic operations, in rail transporta¬ 
tion, and in public housing, to name a few peacetime 
examj)les. 

The constancy (and therefore predictability) of opera¬ 
tions involving men and equipment is at least partly the 
result of the machinelike manner in which men are forced 
to act in dealing with mechanized equipment. Such be¬ 
havior may be deplored by poets but it should be the basis 
of hojx- for .social scientists, economists, and systems en¬ 
gineers. It is important in that, within certain limita¬ 
tions, the behavior of men and niiichines can be experi¬ 
mented with, mea.sure<l, computed, and predicted. Viewed 
from this more general point of view, the technique of 
operations research can certainly be applied to the study 
of i)eacetime operations. 

Such studies should draw upon both the physical and 

biological sciences as well 
as on the physical .sciences 
and mathematics, particu¬ 
larly the calculus of prob¬ 
abilities. The laws governing 
the sighting of a subma¬ 
rine by an aircraft observ¬ 
er depend upon the con¬ 
trast between the normal 
ocean surface and the wake 
of the submarine, the optical 
transmission properties of 
the atmosphere, the meth¬ 
ods by which a person’s eye 
.scans a large area, the sensi¬ 
tivity of the eye retina to 
contrast, and the altitude 
and .speed of the plane. 
Some of these quantities are 
physical, some physiologi¬ 
cal; they all are measurable. 
The sighting of the oncom¬ 
ing aircraft from the sub¬ 
marine depends on a similar 
set of physical and physi¬ 
ological quantities. The re¬ 
lationship between these 
two sets of quantities de¬ 
termines the fraction of U- 
boats which have insuffi¬ 
cient time to submerge be¬ 
fore the aircraft attacks 
them. 
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Nearly all operations today are those involving men and machines 
— and machines force regularity on operations intolving them 
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Should an automobile traffic .system be designed to transport people jrom the stdmrbs 
to the center of touit as rapidly as possible^ or to permit the delivery of the greatest 
amount of tfruuls /»v truck, or to ttrotlure the fewest deaths'/ . . . Traffic pnddems are 
amenalde to operations analysis^ for data are easy to obtain and clumges in condi 
tions {if run t/w drastic) can ire prinliued to study the effects of such changt 


From this point of view, the statement that 40 per cent 
of the submarines are attacked on the surface corresponds 
to an interrelation between physical and physiological 
optics and the physical capabilities of submarines and 
aircraft. The point of view is not a new one. What has 
not been usually understood is that these over-all quanti¬ 
ties often remain remarkably constant, in spite of witle 
variations of extraneous circumstances, as long as the 
equipment involved remains approximately the same. 

As soon as the Germans made a radical change in 
their .submarine de.sign, the fraction mentione<l 
above changed markedly. 


Fields for Peacetime Application 

Similar over-all (piantities can probably be 
determined for peacetime operations. Prelim 
inary studies of automobile traffic indicate 
that it is amenable to such analysis. The 
combine<l behavior of telephone subscrib¬ 
ers, tcle]jhones, telephone operators, and 
switchboards has long been studied by 
mathematicians at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The behavior of cus¬ 
tomers in a restaurant, of users of a 
library, or of workers in a factory, 
or the reaction of readers to an 
adverti.semcnt or of the popula- 
,tion to a subway .sy.stem, .should 
all yield operational quantities 
which can be analyzetl and then 
usetl for future prediction. Al¬ 
though a certain amount of .study 
has alreaily been started, the 
interrelations between the quan¬ 
tities have not been clarifie<l as 
yet in some of the.se fields. 

From the foregoing, one might 
think that operations research 
was but a military application of 
what is sometimes known as 
“efficiency engineering.” If op¬ 
erations research had stopped at 
getting over-all constants, such 
as those enumeratetl, this state¬ 
ment might be valid. In most 
cases, however, it was found 
quite fruitful to continue the 
study into {Continued on page 58) 



By Tenney L. Davis 


Minority 
Report 

Of All Knowledge, That Most Needed Is Least Developed — 

Mans Understanding of Man 


M an is a being who admires the products of his 
own ingenuity. Moreover, he admires his own 
ingenuity as well. He pauses in his occupations 
from time to time to look upon his works and finds them 
goo<l. Then, like little Jack Horner, in the nursery rhyme, 
he perceives and acknowledges what a really smart fellow 
he is. Here, if he were simple he would stop. But man is 
complex, and commences to wonder whether he may not 
perhaps be too smart for his own good. Thus far he has 
gone with the atomic bomb. He was smart to discover a 
means of access to the energy of atomic fi.s.sion. He was 
smart, so he thinks, to invent the atomic bomb; but he 
begins to think that he might have been smarter not to 
have made use of it, and to wonder whether he hasn’t in¬ 
vented a monster which will swallow him up. He has be¬ 
come fearful of his own ingenuity, afraid of his cleverness, 
apprehensive lest his ingenuity fail to provide him with 
defenses against the weapon which it has contrived. 

The Syracusan scholar, who discovered the so-called 
Pythagorean theorem, relative to the squares on the 
hypotenuse and on the sides of a right-angle triangle, felt 
that he had pried too far into the secrets of the gods, and 
committed suicide by throwing himself from a high place 
into the sea. Had he allowed him.self to live, there is no 
telling what blasphemies he might have attempted. 

Greek fire which the engineer, Kallinikos, brought to 
Constantinople about 672 a.d., gave its possessors an 
immediate and tleci.sive advantage over their enemies. It 
l)ecame the to[) .secret of the ancient world, and was so 
effectively guarded that it was never revealed. Greek fire 
secured victories for the Byzantines during seven cen¬ 
turies or longer, and we do not now know with certainty 
what it was or how it was used. Good .secrets are, by tradi¬ 
tion, divine secrets, and divine secrets have sj)ecial ad¬ 
vantages for .safety and security. Some of these are evi¬ 
dent in the a<lvice which the Emperor Constantine VII 
(Porfjhyrogennatos, 905-959) gave to his son Ilomanos in 
the treatise “ Dc Administrando Imperio ”: 

Thou ought above all other things to give care and attention 
to the liquid fire which is thrown by means of tubes; and if any¬ 
one dares ask it of thee, as has often been tlone of us, thou ought 
to reiKil and reject the request by responding that this fire was 
shown and revealed by an angel to the great and holy first 
Christian emjieror, Con.stantine. By this message and by the 
angel himself he was enjoined, according to the authentic tes¬ 
timony of our fathers and of our ancestors, not to prepare this 
fire except for Christians only, and only in the imperial city, and 
never otherwi.se, not to transmit it and never to teach it to any 
other nation whatsoever. Then the great emijeror, as a precau¬ 
tion against his successors, caused imprecations against the man 
who shoidd dare to communicate it to a foreign people to be 
engraverl on the holy tablet of the church of God. He ordered 
that the traitor should be held unworthy of the name of Christian, 


of all re.sponsibility and of all honor; that if he had any office, he 
should be deprived of it. He declared him anathema through 
the cycle of the centuries; he declared him infamous, whether 
emjjeror, patriarch, prince, or subject, who should have at¬ 
tempted to violate this law. Further, he ordereil all men having 
the fear and love of God to treat the prevaricator as a public 
enemy, to condemn and deliver him to the most frightful 
tortures. 

For all this, it once happened, since wickedness always pur¬ 
sues those in high positions, that one of the empire’s great, won 
over by immense gifts, communicated this fire to a foreigner; 
but God could not see such an atrocity unpunished, and one 
day, when the guilty one was about to enter into the holy 
church of the Lord, a flame descending from heaven enveloped 
him and devoured him. All minds were seized with terror, and 
thenceforth no one, whatever his rank, has dared to plan, much 
less to execute, so great a crime. 

The real or pseudo Roger Bacon (alxuit 1250), who, 
fir.st among the Latin writers of northern Europe de¬ 
scribed black powrler, was not yet acquainted with guns, 
and knew the performance of his material only in rockets 
and firecrackers. But he was profoundly impressed by it; 
so much so that he hesitated to set down its composition 
plainly for all to rearl. Instead, he described it cryptically 
in an anagram and in a ])roblem of algebra, and appended 
to the obscure piece of writing a remark which shows 
that he ap])reciated the possibilities of the stuff: “Who¬ 
ever w'ill rewrite this will have a key w'hich opens and no 
man shuts, and when he will .shut, no man opens.” The 
things W'hich black powder does are done for keeps. And 
this is as much as an atomic bomb can do. The effects of 
explosives arc final, and therefore tragic. 

Gmis came into use about 1350. During several cen¬ 
turies black powder seemed wholly marvelous and 
scarcely suitable for the use of chivalrous fighters. Her¬ 
man Boerhaave, lecturing in 1732 to his students in Lei¬ 
den, <liscus.sed it in about the same tone as news writers 
of 25 years ago discussed poison gas or as congres.smcn in 
1946 have been talking about the atomic bomb: 

It were in<lee<l to be wish’d that our art had been less in¬ 
genious in contriving means destructive to mankind; we mean 
those instruments of war, which were unknown to the ancients, 
and’have made such havoc among the moderns. But as men 
have always been bent on seeking each other’s destruction by 
continual wars; and as force, when brought against us, can only 
be repelled by force; the chief support of war, must, after 
money, be now sought in chemistry. 

Roger Bacon . . . had found out gunpowder, wherewith he 
imitated thuntler and lightning; but that age was so happy as 
not to apply so extraordinary a discovery to the destruction of 
mankind. But two ages afterwards, Barthol. Schwartz, a 
German monk and chemist, happening by some accident to dis¬ 
cover a profligious power of expanding {Concluded on page 62) 
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By Walter O. Roberts 


Sun and 
Earth 


Artificial Eclipses of the Sun and Their Importance to 
Radio Communication 


E clipses of the sun are rare astronomical events of 
great scientific value. Only when the sun, the moon, 
and the earth are very nearly in a straight line can 
eclipses of the sun or moon occur. For study of the at¬ 
mosphere of the sun, an even rarer circumstance than a 
simple eclipse is necessary. That eclipse must be a total 
eclipse of the sim by the moon. The entire obscuration of 
the sun’s bright face by the moon occurs, on the average, 
less than once per year anywhere on the entire surface 
of the earth, and then at best for less than eight minutes 
in a narrow band of totality which stretches across the 
earth, usually from end to end of the sunlight zone. At a 
given point of earth an eclipse occurs, on the average, only 
once in each 360 years. 

For more than 100 years astronomers have sought to 
devise specialized instruments for the production of arti¬ 
ficially eclipsed images of the sun. To be sure, it is a 
simple thing to occult the sun’s image in a telescope 
with a small disk of steel of appropriate size. But unfor¬ 
tunately all attempts prior to 1930 to produce artificial 
eclipses faile<l to reveal any trace of the sun’s tenuous 
corona, so spectacular at eclipses. The difficulty lies in 
the tremendous brightness ratio between the sun’s lumi¬ 
nous surface, and the faintly incandescent atmosphere of 
the sun. That difficulty has been circumvented in the motl- 
em coronagraph in a fascinating way. 

To today’s astrophysicist an eclipse of the sun is not 
simply a natural phenomenon of great beauty. It is also 
an event of immense scientific importance, for then the 
sun’s atmospheric features — the chromosphere, the 
prominences, and the corona — become spectacularly 
visible. These features are of vast significance to our 
understanding of the physical processes within the sun 
and the effects of solar variations upon the earth. 

A glimpse of the prominences and corona during total 
eclipse is a thrilling sight. The brilliant, sharply deling, 
irregularly shaped prominences glow with a purifiish 
hue owing to tlie presence of strong spectral lines, tlie 
intense pair of lines of ionized calcium in the violet, and 
the similarly intense line of hydrogen (hydrogen-alpha) 
in tlie red. These gases are the primary constituents of 
prominences, and of the chromosphere, which appears 
to be a brilliant low-lying layer of prominence gases just 
above the luminous surface of the sun. 

The pale greenish-white, more nearly symmetrical, and 
diffuse light of the corona, on the other hand, completely 
surrounds the eclipsed face of the sun as a more or less 
uniform halo upon which are superimposed long faint 
streamers of light. The coronal gases consist in part, as 
the recent identifications by Edlen' indicate, of very 
highly ionized iron, calcium, and nickel. But the coronal 

* Ecll^n, Bengt, Arlni) for Matematik, Astronomi och Fysik, April, 
1941. (St^kholm, Sweden: Almqvist and Wiksells Boktrycheri .4-B.) 


light, upon .spectral analysis, shows not only the lines of 
the highly ionized gases, but al.so a continuous spectrum 
of very low intensity, the origin of which is uncertain. 

The physical conditions evidenced by the prominences 
and corona differ enormously. A detailed unraveling of 
the causes and effects of these differences is one of the 
aims of the establishment of artificial eclipse-producing 
instruments. By further study we hope to improve our un¬ 
derstanding of the association between complex events in 
the sun and their subsequent influences upon earthly life 
and activity. 

The prominences and corona in the sun’s atmosphere 
are highly tenuous clouds of gas in a condition of physical 
equilibrium that is very hard to explain. The boundary of 
the sun’s surface is shaiqily defined. The narrow layer of 
the chromosphere, directly above this sharp surface, is 
irregular at its upper edge, and emanates a bright-line 
spectrum in contrast with the continuum of the sun’s 
body. The thousands of absorption lines in the sun’s 
spectrum undoubtedly arise below the chromosphere in 
the boundary between the sun’s surface and the lighter 
gaaes of the atmosphere. Above the chromosphere, multi¬ 
tudes of tiny short-lived spike-like prominences may be 
seen, as well as an occasional larger, more brilliant 
prominence. The prominences, .strangely enough, are not 
at all diffuse, but pos.ses9 the most extraordinary wealth 
of sharp detail. In axldition, all prominences are in motion 
(sometimes with velocities of several hundred miles per 
second) under the action of unknown forces. 

The corona, likewise, possesses a wealth of detail, al¬ 
though its general shape is more nearly uniform than the 
prominence configurations. It resembles a vast halo of 
light. The excitation temperatures required to produce 
the highly ionized coronal spectrum lines arc measured in 
millions of degrees — much higher than the surface tem¬ 
peratures of the sun it.self, and much higher than the 
prominence excitation. The reason for this high tempera¬ 
ture of the corona is one of the great mysteries of the sun 
which we are striving to solve, and with the solution will 
come many interesting corollary facts about the sun. 

Prmlucing “Artificial Eclipse” 

The first successful ob.servations of prominences with¬ 
out a solar eclipse were made independently by Jannsen 
and Lockyer * in the year 1868. They were able to view 
the prominence spectrum and to get some idea of the 
prominence .shape and size by widening the opening of an 
ordinary spectroscope slit placed just at Uie edge of the 
image of the sun in a small telescope. The reason for suc¬ 
cess was that the prominence lines were sufficiently in¬ 
tense to register when the s})ectral zone admitted to the 

• Eclipses of the Sun by Samuel A. Mitchell. (New York City: Colum¬ 
bia University Press.) See page 137. 
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I‘rominen<-e of June 4, 1946. This is the largest prominence ever photographed with the roronagraph at Climax. The prominence was eruptive, 
and disappeared out of the camera picture very shortly after this photograph teas made. 


image wa-s rest rifted, aiul the (iifluse<l background light 
from the sun’s continuous spectrum was thus eliminated 
by the disjx'rsing prism of the instrument. Within about 
20 years it became possible to obtain photographs of 
prominences of very good quality. 

The modem form of the apparatus, called a spec- 
troheliograph, is now used at a number of observatories 
throughout the world. One of tlie most highly developed 
of these is located at the McMath-Hulbert Observatory 
at I.Ake Angelus, Michigan, where the apparatus has 
been perfecte<l to permit rapid-sequence photographs of 
the prominences which can be viewed in motion with a 
motion picture projector. Spectroheliographic studies at 
the McMath-Hulbert Observatory have also been ex¬ 
tended to the remarkable features of the sun’s surface, 
the “plages” and “filaments” which can be viewed in 
monochromatic light. 

The corona, however, has not yielded to simple spectro¬ 
heliographic investigation. Seventy years passed between 
Jannsen’s first prominence observation without eclipse 
and Lyot’s first detection of the corona without eclipse. 
The story of the repeated attempts of many of the great¬ 
est astronomers of all times to photograph the corona 
without an eclipse is a fascinating one. Indeed, so dis¬ 
couraging was the repeated failure of astronomers to 
photograph either the corona or its spectrum that in 1929 
the following statement appeared in the technical litera¬ 
ture: “It is completely hopeless to try to photograph the 
corona, except <luring eclipse, even in the farthest red, or 
from high mountains.”’ 

One year later, in 1930, Dr. Bernard Lyot, of Meudon 

’ H. Kienle and H. Siedentopf, Asironomische Nachrichten, Volume 
*35, p. 10, 19*9. (Kiel, Germany: Georgoheim.) 


Ob.servatory in France, succeeded where all others had 
failed. .\.t the suggestion of Professor Henry O. Barnard, 
Lyot had investigated all sources of unwanted sunlight 
.scattered into the image of the artificial eclipse produced 
when an occulting disk is placed at the focus of a tele¬ 
scope lens. Lyot then devised ways to eliminate or 
vastly reduce all of these sources of unwanted glare. The 
result was a successful coronagraph. A diagram of the 
Lyot-type coronagraph * is given on page 35. 

Lyot had found that ordinary astronomical instru¬ 
ments diffused many hundreds of times the amount of 
light that the corona radiated into them. lie then set 
about to design a telescope, now known as the Lyot-type 
coronagraph, which circumvented the objectionable dif¬ 
fusion present in all preceding types of telescopes. Lyot’s 
work in developing this instrument is one of the outstand¬ 
ing accomplishments in experimental astronomy. 

Importance of Coronagraph 
The advantage of a coronagraph over observations at 
total eclipse is obvious. With a coronagraph we may ob¬ 
serve the corona and prominences at any time when the 
sky is clear, and by using networks of coronagraphs it 
should be possible for us to keep continuous records of 
the activity of the sun’s atmosphere. 

Features of motion which could never be detected dur¬ 
ing the brief moments of a solar eclipse are strikingly 
evident in rapid-sequence motion pictures covering sev¬ 
eral hours. A coronagraph allows observation of the very 
faintest prominences and of the brighter portions of the 

* Lyot, Bernard, Monthly Notices of the Royal .istronomical Society, 
Volume 99, p. 580, 1939. (London, England: Royal Astronomical 
Society.) 
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only six inches long, and that when it is placed in front 
of the film in a coronagraph it will act in much the same 
fashion as a spectroheliograph. Its advantage over a 
spectroheliograph is the absence of moving parts and 
adjustable narrow slits. The units so far completed do 
not possess quite the versatility of a spectroheliograph, 
but for application in a coronagraph their simplicity 
and compactness are great advantages. Moreover, the 
image quality which can be transmitte<l through bire- 
fringent filters certainly equals or exceeds that of most 
spectroheliograph apparatus. 

The prominence photograph accompanying this article 
has been taken with the coronagraph with the birefringent 
filter. Lyot has also designed and used such filters, and 
much credit for their development must be given to him. 
With his apparatus he has taken some remarkable se¬ 
quence photographs of the corona. Dr. Edison Pettit at 
Mount Wilson Observatory likewise uses equipment simi¬ 
lar to the unit which we employ.* Dr. Pettit’s apparatus 
has been used exclusively for prominences. 

Results of Research with the Coronagraph 

The applications of the results of a coronagraphic study 
of the sun’s atmosphere are many, ranging from results of 
immediate practical importance to results of long-range 
fimdamental scientific significance. 

The sun is the source, directly or indirectly, of almost 
all of the energy utilized by man on earth. As a conse¬ 
quence, the variability of the sim is a vital coneem to man 
in his adjustment to life on this wandering planet. 

The fundamental position of solar energy in regulation 

* Pettit, Edison, Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 
Volume S3, p. 171, 1941. (Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press.) 
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Diagram of the essential elements and general construction of the coronagraph devised by Lyot 






NQ DAYS AFTER APPEARANCE AT EAST EDGE OF SUN OF BRIGHT 
CORONAL EMISSION MAXIMA 


Comlation of geomtignetic disturbances 
trith areas of bright coronal emission on 
the sun 

But there is clear evidence 
that solar changes affect 
weather, or, at least, growing 
conditions. The pioneering work 
of Dr. Andrew E. Douglass,^ 
for example, shows that the rate 
of growth of trees, as evidenced 
by the patterns of annual 
growth rings, is directly asso¬ 
ciated with the well-known 11- 
year solar activity cycle, which 
has been popularized as the 
“sunspot cycle.” 

The field of solar-terrestrial 
correlation is an important one 
and a dangerous one. The es¬ 
tablishment of causal relation¬ 
ships among imperfectly asso¬ 
ciated physical phenomena is 
difficult. The interpretation of 
apparent associations of various 
effects on earth of the sunspot 


of human activity renders important all knowledge con¬ 
cerning the sun. The prominences and corona, being ac¬ 
cessible to observational study (unlike the interior of the 
sun) and being closely associated with basic physical 
conditions, form two major objects of solar investigations. 

As an example of the unexpected results of corona- 
graphic studies of the prominences, it is possible to point 
out the discovery in 1943 of an entirely new type of 
prominence activity of very short duration. Many promi¬ 
nence films showed, on some frames, tiny spikes of promi¬ 
nence gases which are now called “spicules.” A film made 
esi)ecially to show the spicules reveals their uniformly 
short lifetime, averaging only four minutes, and shows 
that the spicules represent tiny jets of material expelled 
through the sun’s surface. They arc so frequent that it is 
believerl they may form a possible link between the sun’s 
interior and the sun’s corona. If further studies verify 
this suppo-sition, the si)icules may go a part of the way to 
ex|)lain the corona’s fanta.stically high temperatures. 

In addition to being suspected of hohling clues to the 
fundamental stability of the heat-generating processes of 
the sun, the prominences and corona arc closely associated 
with the imiK)rtant cyclical and irregular fluctuations of 
the sun’s activity. 

These fluctuations have important effects upon earth, 
and thus upon man’s activities on earth. Terrestrial 
weather, for example, is undoubtedly controlled by solar 
energy. Dr. Bernhard Ilaurwitz, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has outlined a new hypothesis 
that solar flares produce substantial upper air motions 
which have sub.scquent weather influences. 

As yet, the study is complicated by the irregularities 
introduced by the configurations of complex geographical 
features of the earth, so that we have had only enough 
success with long-range solar forecasting of weather to 
encourage us to keep it up. 

’ Climatic Cycles and Tree-Oroirih by Andrew E. Douglass. (Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington. Volume 1,1919; Volume 
2, 1928; Volume 3, 1936.) 


cycle must be approached with greatest caution. 

Another highly important relationship between the 
changes in the sun and influences on earth has been es¬ 
tablished beyond doubt, however. This is the relationship 
of .solar activity to the electrical and magnetic conditions 
of the earth and its atmosphere. The needle of a highly 
.sensitive magnetic compass, for example, varies in strange 
harmony with fluctuation of the radiation from the sun. 

The occurrence of brilliant northern lights, an electrical 
phenomenon of the earth’s atmosphere, is stimulated by 
unusual disturbances in the sun’s equilibrium. In some 
cases, violent disruptions of telegraph and electric power 
circuits follow solar upsets. In most cases any abnormali¬ 
ties in the magnetic fields of the earth are also accom¬ 
panied by abnormalities in the behavior of the ionosphere 
of the earth upon which depends all radio communication 
over long distance. 

The most spectacular result of our coronagraphic re¬ 
search during the war years has been the discovery of a 
new relationship between the sun’s corona and the geo¬ 
magnetic behavior of the earth. The nature of this result is 
shown in the graph, above, in which the frequency of days 
of abnormally distributed magnetic conditions is plotted 
vertically against the number of days which elapsed be¬ 
tween the appearance at the east edge of the sun of a 
region of abnormally bright coronal cmi.ssion. The spec¬ 
tacular maximum at -f-4 days indicates that, in the test 
period for which the graph was constructed (August, 
1942, through December, 1943), the probability of mag¬ 
netic disturbance on the fourth day was about 2.5 times 
greater than on the third day before, or the eleventh day 
after, the appearance of the maximum. 

For the trial period, the second maximum shown at 
-[-19 days indicates an increased probability of magnetic 
disturbance about 15 days after the main maximum. The 
third maximum at the right results from the fact that the 
sun rotates once in approximately 27 days for the coronal 
features under study, and from the fact that the prob¬ 
ability of magnetic disturbance (Concltided on page 66) 




Age of Invention 

Training and Maturity Yield Dividends at the Patent Ojffice 
with Peak of Inventive Productivity Occurring 
for Men in Their Forties 

By Thomas Spooner 


I NVENTIONS are usually made by men under 40, often 
without scientific training.” This remark is reported 
to have been made by Sir James Swinburne, formerly 
President of the British Institute of Plastics Industry. 
It intrigued me. Is this true, and if so, what of the impli¬ 
cation that men lose their mental creative powers before 
they are 40 years old? Does Sir James refer only to those 
inventions which have been of great commercial or social 
importance, or to inventions in general? 

After reading Sir James’s remark, it occurred to me 
that patent records of industrial firms might show some¬ 
thing interesting in substantiation or refutation of the 
statement. Buried in the records of industrial organiza¬ 
tions are many data of immense interest if one only makes 
the effort to unearth them. 

Many firms follow the practice of recording inventions 
made by their scientists and engineers. Usually, a com¬ 
plete description is prepared for company files and for 
future action. This is known as a patent disclosure. It is 
these disclosures which will supply much of the data for 
this paper. The records of three groups have been 
examined: 

1. Engineers and scientists of the Westinghouse lie- 
search Laboratories 

2. A typical group of design engineers 

3. Engineers of a large non-electrical research labo¬ 
ratory 

In 1916 a new building was erected to house the re¬ 
search activities of the Westinghouse Electric Corpora¬ 
tion. A few of the already existing research personnel were 
transferred to the new building from the laboratories at 
the East Pittsburgh Works but by far the larger per¬ 
centage was gradually built up by recruiting from uni¬ 
versities and industry. Invention statistics have been 
gathered, therefore, beginning with the 1917 records and 
extending through 1938. In general, also, unle.ss other¬ 
wise stated, the results are for those men who were still 
with the organization in 1938. Only nine of these men 
were associated with the company prior to 1916. Only 
those engineers * are included who might reasonably be 
expected to make inventions occasionally at least. Some 
of these were on analytical work and their inventions were 
very few. Recent employees and laboratory assistants 
who were or routine testing work only are not included: 
55 engineers are included in this group. 

The design group consisted of a fairly prolific and homo¬ 
geneous set of engineers in a long established department 
where new problems were constantly arising. The period 
covered is also from 1917 to 1938, inclusive. There were 
45 engineers in this department but data for only 36 are 
• The term engineers includes scientists. 


used since the other nine made no inventions during their 
period of employment because of the routine nature of 
their work or inherent lack of inventive abilitj'. 

The third group consisted of the present research engi¬ 
neers of a large non-electrical research laboratory. There 
were 59 men in this group and the period covered is from 
1919 to 1939, inclusive. The starting time was two years 
later than for the other two groups, and to partly com¬ 
pensate this, the time was extended through 1939, one 
year later than applies for the other two groups. By 
stopping at 1939 the variabilities due to the war effort 
are excluded. 

Total Patent Disclosures 

The curves of Fig. 1 show the average number of patent 
disclosures per year, as a function of the inventor’s age, 
for 55 engineers of the Westinghouse Research Labora¬ 
tories. This graph covers the whole period of service for 
each man since 1917. Of course, most of the men con¬ 
sidered came to the Laboratories subsequent to 1917. 

It will be understood that during the period of his em¬ 
ployment, each man’s inventive output is included for 
each year of his age. If man A was 35 years old in 1920, 
B, 35 in 1925, and C, 35 in 1930, the inventions per 
man-year for age 35 would be the sum of A’s inventions 
in 1920, B’s in 1925, and C’s in 1930, divided by three 
(the number of men considered). 

It will be seen that for this group inventive genius 
does not cease at 40, but rather reaches the maximum at 
43 years of age. It is interesting to note the gradual and 
reasonably steady increase in productivity up to that 
age. There is then a decrease somewhat more rapid than 
the increase, but even at 59 the curve is above zero. At 
43 the increase due to greater knowledge and experience 
is counterbalanced by decrefising ingenuity or by the 
changes in type of work, such as from research to execu¬ 
tive activities. A second curve on Fig. 1 shows the num¬ 
ber of engineers, by age distribution, responsible for the 
patent disclosures. From this dotted curve it appears that 
more men apply for patents in their early thirties than at 
other periods in their life. 

Similar data for the group of design engineers is shown 
in Fig. 2. Here there is a peak at 37 years and another at 
42 years, with a rapid dropping off after 44 years. Again, 
judged by the number of patent di.sclosures, the most 
productive years ,are in middle life. 

Comparable results for 59 members of a non-electrical 
research laboratory are shown in Fig. 3. There is a peak 
at 30 years, which is rather accidental since it is due to the 
exceptional output of one man for one year. This excep¬ 
tional output results from one invention which was split 
into a considerable number of allied inventions. The 
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Fig. I — Age distribu¬ 
tion (light line) and 
average number of pa¬ 
tent disclosures per year, 
as a function of inven¬ 
tor's age (heavy line) 
for 55 engineers of the 
Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories. 





Fig. 2 — For 36 design 
engineers in the field 
of electrical engineering, 
the heavy curve shou^ 
age distribution and the 
light curve indicates the 
average number of pat¬ 
ent disclosures per year 
for the age of each in¬ 
ventor. 



second peak is at 42 years. The high peaks for men in 
their fifties are not particularly significant, quantita¬ 
tively, since so few men are involved. They do show, 
however, that inventive ability does not become atrophied 
among the older men. 

The men in this group were concerned primarily with 
metallurgical problems. Their inventions are probably 
best described as discoveries based on controlled experi¬ 
ments. Experience is a large factor in this type of inven¬ 
tion and the age limits would naturally be considerably 
higher than for inventions resulting from a flash of genius. 

The combined results for the three groups are plotted 
in Fig. 4 which gives a truer picture than the first three 
diagrams, since the results apply to a larger and therefore 
more representative group. The highest peak of patent 
disclosures is at 43 years, with the second highest jjeak at 
47 years. The rapid rise up to 27 years and the rapid falling 
off after 48 years should be noted. The gradual rise from 
27 years to 47 years is also significaiit. 

Prolific Inventors 

It is instructive to consider the inventive output of 
certain indivdduals who are either prolific inventors, or 
whose inventions have had great commercial value. One 


engineer is in a class by himself, both as to number of 
patent suggestions and also as to the commercial value 
of his patents. It is interesting to note also that he was 
trained as a mathematical physicist, which makes his 
record all the more remarkable or significant. Even at 48 
his productivity is higher than that of any other man at 
any age. While his peak output was reached at the age of 
27, which is uncommon, his patent productivity has re¬ 
mained nearly constant and very high from age 34 to 48. 

Another man had a very low output up to 32 years of 
age but for the next several years has shown a steadily 
increasing rate of invention. 

A third engineer is interesting. Due to a change of work 
and added executive responsibility, his inventive output 
gradually decreased to zero. Largely as a result of a 
second change, to more nearly his original status, this 
man’s inventiveness at the age of 46 returned to nearly 
its former high value, and has since been sustained. 

Another engineer is responsible for some very useful 
development work which was long and laborious and 
resulted in comparatively few patents. A few of these, 
however, were quite valuable. He reached his peak of 
productivity at 47. 

An individual’s inv’entive output often shows a number 






of peaks and valleys with the years. These are the result 
of changes in status of major activities. After a burst of 
invention, an engineer often must pause and consolidate 
his ideas by intensive development leading toward com¬ 
mercialization. During such periods, invention may be¬ 
come temporarily dormant. 

An examination of the age for maximnm productivity 
for a group of prolific engineers is interesting. The records 
of 22 of the more prolific inventors in the three groups of 
men were studied and the results plotted in Fig. 5. Each 
block corre.sponds to one inventor. When two equal 
maximum values occurred at different ages, one-half was 
assigned to each age which accounts for the four half 
heights or square blocks. One man with a maximum at 30 
years also had productivity values as high at 42, 43, and 
44 years. The concentration at 43 years is, of course, 
accidental since these maxima might just as well have 
occurred at ages slightly removed from this value. Each 
of the three groups of engineers shows high productivity 
values at 43 years of age. It is interesting to note that 
just as many maxima occur above the 39-40 point as 
below. 

The genius type of inventor is perhaps more likely to 
reach his highest productivity at an early age, whereas 
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the normal engineer will reach his best output toward 
the middle of his career. 

Effect of Economic Conditions 

A study of patent suggestions as a function of the 
calendar year is instructive. Some data which apply to all 
of the Westinghouse research engineers for each par¬ 
ticular year are given in Fig. 6. It will be remembered that 
the data for the previous curves applied only to those 
men who were on the employed roll in 1938. The curve 
showing the patent suggestions per engineer per year is 
the most significant. In 1917, the staff consisted of a few 
carefully selected men of the scientific type who were 
full of enthusiasm and ideas. Their patent suggestion 
productivity was quite high. Later their time was spent 
in working ont the details of their inventions and this 
required additional men to do work of the more routine 
type. WTiile the total patent suggestions remained about 
constant, the number of j)atent suggestions per man 
decreased in the few years immediately following the 
organization of the Westinghouse Laboratories. Later, 
as the engineers gained more experience and contacts, 
the patent suggestions (both total and per man-year) 
increased until 1922. It will be remembered that in 1921 


Fig. 3 — For 59 mem¬ 
bers of a non-electrical 
research laboraUtry^ the 
age distribution and the 
average number of pat¬ 
ent disclosures each year 
are given by the heavy 
and light lines, respec¬ 
tively. 


Fig. 4 — A composite 
study of the data given 
in Figs, i, 2, and 3 for 
150 engineers making 
patent disclosures. Since 
a larger number of per¬ 
sons is involved, the data 
given here are regarded 
as more typical than that 
given in previous figiues. 
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AGE 

Fig. 5 — Age for maximum inventive productivity, determined from 
a survey of 22 prolific inventors. Although the sample is a small one, 
there are indications that the peak of inveraiveness is reached by mature 
men ivith considerable experience. 
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AGE OF INVENTOR 

Fig. 7 — .Age distribution of engineers of the 
ff'estinghouse Research Laboratories making im¬ 
portant patent disclosures. The age is that at which 
the major invention was conceived. 


there was a moderate depression, and, as a consequence, 
a few of the less promising research men were released, 
as shown by the curve marked “No. of Engineers.” This 
was the first depression experienced by this group of men 
and it had an effect on their output of new ideas. 

The picture for the big depression is different. Most 
people had become so optimistic in 1929 that they 
couldn’t believe the depression would last. The realiza¬ 
tion came so gradually that there was no psychological 
upset among the research engineers and when finally 
business conditions forced drastic reductions in personnel, 
the more productive men were not much concerned since 
they knew that the reductions would only apply to the 
younger and less productive men. Consequently, there 
was no considerable change in the number of patent sug¬ 
gestions per man from 1929 to 1933. In fact, during the 
greatest reductions in jxrsonnel — between 1932 to 1934 
— the rate of patent suggestions increased very con¬ 
siderably, since the more productive men continued at 


about normal rate. In general, the decrease in total num¬ 
ber of patent suggestions approximately paralleled the 
decrea.se in personnel. In 1935 and 1936, however, there 
was a feeling of pessimism which was reflected in a con¬ 
siderable decrease in productive output, as shown by the 
dotted curve of Fig. 6. It is evident that in 1938 optimism 
had been restored and the rate of production of new ideas 
is very high. 

The reduction in patent suggestion with rapidly in¬ 
creasing personnel in 1926-1928 parallels the reduction in 
1917-1920, probably for the same reasons. The upswing 
in 1929-1930 is due largely to an active group in the 
rapidly growing electronic field; much fundamental work 
in television was done at this time. 

Important Inventions 

It might be conceded that the older men still had many 
new ideas, but the value of these ideas might be ques¬ 
tioned. There are some data available on this also. A list 
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AGE-APPLICATION DATE 

Fig. 8 — Age of inventor at time of filing patents, for 100 men making outstanding inventions in the United States. 
Each block represents one inventor's age at the time of invention. The line representing the five-year moving average is 
more informative than the block diagram. Data for this study cover a relatively long period, including that for which tech¬ 
nology was not so highly specialized and well organized as it is at present. 


of what we believe to be the more important inventions patent issue date given is 1939. One may easily disagree 

coming from engineers of the Westinghouse Laboratories with the choice of some of the inventions, but the list is 

was compiled, together with the date of conception. The probably the best available, and for statistical purposes 

age of the inventor was then determined and the results is quite satisfactory. Wherever possible the age of each 

of this study are plotted in Fig. 7. The peak productivity inventor at the time of making the invention was de- 

occurred at 37. There was then a sharp falling off with termined. The filing dates were assumed to correspond 

no important inventions after 43, although up to that closely with the date of conception and it, rather than 

point there was one important invention per year. This the date of issue, has been used in this study. On the basis 

data probably does not mean that important inventions of a number of spot checks it seemed that, on the average, 

stopped at this point. The curve will doubtless change the filing date was one year earlier than the date of the 

shape and be extended into the older age groups some invention up to about 1905 and from then on approxi- 

years from now. It takes from five to ten years, and often mately two years earlier. Therefore, unless the actual 

more, between the conception of an invention and the filing date was known, it was assumed that before 1905 

return of dividends. It is probable that inventions have the date of conception preceded the date of issue by one 

been made by the older men which later will be found to year, and subsequent to 1905 by two years. A notable 

be valuable, but are not yet recognized as such. This exception was the Selden patent in which case the appli- 

particular group of men is a comparatively young one cation date was 1879 and the issue date was 1895. 

and the picture which Fig. 7 indicates should change Birth dates of the inventors were found for exactly 100 
with time. It is highly improbable that the valuable of these inventions and the inventors’ ages corresponding 
inventions will cut off sharply at 43. to the application dates were computed. These were as¬ 

sumed to be the inventors’ ages at the time of invention. 
Outstanding Inventions Made in the United States These data are summarized in Fig. 8. The five-year 

The World Almanac presents a list of the most impor- moving average tells the story better than, the blocks, 

tant inventions made by residents of the United States. There is one peak at 31-33 years and another nearly as 

An analysis of this list is most instructive. The latest high at 41^3 years. More than {Continued on page 52) 
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Heafls Civil Engineering 

J OHN B. WILBUR, ’iiS, professor of structural en¬ 
gineering, has l)een appointed head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, according 
to a recent announeement by Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, 
Dean of Engineering at the Institute. Professor Wilbur 
has been acting head of the department since June, 1944, 
following the death of Theodore B. Parker, ’ll, its head 
at that time. 

A native of Oakland, Maine, Professor Wilbur was edu¬ 
cated at the Academy High School in Erie, Penn., and the 
Institute, from which he was graduated in 1926. He was 
awarded the degree of master of science in 1928. and his 
doctorate in 1933. Profe.s.sor Wilbur served as an assistant 
in his department from 1926 to 1928 when he joined the 
engineering staff of the Maine Central Railroad Company. 
From 1929 to 1930 he was a bridge designer for the New 
York Central Railroad Company in New York. In 1930 
Professor Wilbur returned to the Institute as an instruc¬ 
tor in civil engineering and was promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor in 1934. He was appointed an associate 
professor in 1937 and profe.ssor of stnictural engineering 
in 1943. 

Profe.ssor W'ilbur was responsible for the development 
of the structural analysis laboratory which was established 



PMo by Fabian Baehraeb 


John B, WUbuTf *26, takes on neiv diUies as head oj the Department 
of Civil and Sanitary Engineering. 


at the Institute in 1936. In 1934 he developed and built 
the simultaneous equation calculator — a computing 
machine which solves nine linear simultaneous equations. 

Professor Wilbur has had wide experience as a struc¬ 
tural engineer and was associated with the firm of Fay, 
Spoflord and Thorndike on the design of the Lake Cham¬ 
plain Bridge, as well as the continuous truss highway 
bridges over the Cape Cod Canal at Bourne and Saga¬ 
more. He has done important consulting work for various 
engineering and insurance companies. From 1940 to 1945 
he was chief engineer for the Smith-Putnam Wind Tur¬ 
bine project in Vermont for the S. Morgan Smith Comfmny. 

During the war he was a consultant to the National De¬ 
fense Research Committee and was in charge of an in¬ 
vestigation dealing with the constructural design of forti¬ 
fications conducted at the Institute for the OflBce of 
Scientific Research and Development. 

Professor Wilbur is a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, and has twice received the designers section 
award of that society. In 1943 the society presented him 
with the Desmond Fitzgerald award. He is also a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member 
of the American Society for Engineering Education, Sigma 
XI, and an honorary member of Chi Epsilon, the honorary 
civil engineering fraternity. 

He is the author of many technical papers and bulle¬ 
tins, and with Professor W’alter M. Fife, of a textbook. 
Theory of Statically Indeterminate Structures. 

In 1926 Professor Wilbur married Miss Lillian E. 
Kelley of Oakland, Maine. They have one son. 

Arthur Dehon Little Memorial Lecture 

IR EDWARD V. APPLETON, distinguished English 
physicist and Secretary of the British Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, will deliver the first 
annual Arthur Dehon Little Memorial I^ecture at the 
Institute on November 19. Sir Edward has chosen for his 
subject: “Science, Government, and Industry.’’ 

The lectureship was established by the firm of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. in honor of the memory of .Arthur D. Little, 
’85, whose interest in research for industry led to many 
noUible contributions. 

Sir Edward is internationally known for his studies of 
the properties of the upper atmosphere which resulted in 
proof of the existence of ionized layers, one of which was 
given the name of the “Appleton layer.” It was in 1925 
that Sir Edward established the existence of ionized lay¬ 
ers. This knowledge led to developments in the technique 
of radio-location and an understanding of the principles 
of the propagation of radio waves that has made it pos¬ 
sible to predict the best frequencies for radio transmission 
in any part of the world at a given time. 

Sir Edward was bom in Bradford, England, in 1892 and 
went from the Hanson School to St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He took parts I and II of the Natural Science 
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types. In directing the activities of these laboratories. Dr. 
Tate engaged in basic research in two fields; the applica¬ 
tion of photographic techniques to archival and library 
problems, and research in subject fields employing these 
techniques. 

For two years during the war he was assigned to the 
Naval Command of the Office of Strategic Services, and 
in his laboratory at the National Archives engaged in 
technical research and production on war subjects, work¬ 
ing directly for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Dr. Tate edited the Journal of Documentary Reproduc¬ 
tion between 1938 and 1942 and has been an associate edi¬ 
tor of Neptune, a periodical devoted to the maritime 
history of the Western Hemisphere. 

Dr. Tate’s broad and widespread experience in modern 
library techniques fits him admirably for the position of 
librarian of the Charles Hayden Memorial Library, where, 
as recorded on page 25, every effort will be made to ad¬ 
vance true scholarship and culture by the most effective 
means available. 


Tripos in Physics in 1913 and 1914, a period in which he 
also read geology and was the Wiltshire Prize man in 1913. 
In 1920 he returned to scientific work at the Cavendish 
Laboratory of Cambridge University as assistant demon¬ 
strator in experimental physics, and was appointed a 
sub-elector at Trinity College in 1922. From 1934 to 1936 
he held the professorial appointment of Wheatstqne 
Professor of Physics at King’s College, University of 
London, following which he was appointed Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at Cambridge University 
and became a fellow at St. John’s College. 

The Royal Society of London elected him a fellow at the 
age of 35, and in 1933 he was awarded the Hughes Medal 
of the Society. He was awarded the Morris Liebmann 
memorial prize in 1929 and was elected Vice-president of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers in 1932. 

In his post as Secretary of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Sir Edward directs research in 
all branches of natural science and their application to 
industry except in the fields of medicine and agriculture, 
which are h.andled by separate departments. The divisions 
of his department include research in building, forest 
products, fuel, roads, water pollution, and geological 
surveys. 


Fantastic Figures 

4T the last gathering of the season, 92 members and 
guests attended the 251st meeting of the Alumni 
Council held, as usual, in Pritchett Hall, Walker Memo¬ 
rial, on May 27, with A. Warren Norton, ’21, presiding. 

First order of business called for introduction of newly 
elected officers of the Alumni Association, and new mem¬ 
bers of the Alumni Council. President Norton announced 
that newly elected officers to serve for one year are Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, Honorary President, and Harold Bug- 
bee, ’20, President, and, for a two-year period, George 


Librarian Designee 

V ERNON D. TATE, Director of Photography, in 
charge of the Photographic Records Office of the Na¬ 
tional Archives, has been appointed librarian designee at 
the Institute according to John E. Burchard, ’23, Director 
of Libraries. He will assume his duties at the Institute 
on January 1, and will become librarian on July 1,1947, 
upon the retirement of William N. Seaver who has served 
as Institute librarian since 1925. 

Born in Mt. Carmel, Ill., on January 3,1909, Mr. Tate 
spent most of his boyhood in Arkansas, Washington, and 
California. Undergraduate work was begun at the Uni¬ 
versity of California in Los Angeles in 1925, and graduate 
work on Pacific Coast maritime history was begun at the 
same institution in 1929. In the spring of 1930, Mr. Tate 
was awarded the Native Sons of the Golden West travel¬ 
ing fellowship in Pacific Coast history. The next two years 
were spent in research at the Archivo General de Nacion, 
and in the archives and libraries of the several educational 
institutions of Mexico City, Guadalajara, Tepic, Puebla, 
and Oaxaca. During this period, Mr. Tate was engaged by 
the Library of Congress to reproduce materials for the 
history of the United States in the principal archives of 
Mexico, and developed early techniques for microfilm doc¬ 
umentation. As a result of his work in Mexico, Mr. Tate 
accumulated some 75,000 pages of original documentation 
in the then new and novel form of microfilm. During 1933 
and 1934 Mr. Tate was Teaching Fellow and Research 
Fellow, respectively, at the University of California, and 
received his doctorate in 1934. 

In 1934 Dr. Tate spent the year in research and micro¬ 
photography in Washington, D. C., and when the Na¬ 
tional Archives neared completion, was given charge of all 
of the duplicating and photographic reproduction activi¬ 
ties of the agency. He established three photographic 
laboratories to preserve and perpetuate the holdings of 
the National Archives. One was for general photography 
and still work, another for motion picture photography, 
and the third for sound studio and sound records of all 


Vernon D. Tate, in charge of Photographic Records Office of the 
National Archives, will become librarian. 
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C. Daiulrow, ’H, Vice-president. Elected to serve as 
members of the Executive Committee for a two-year 
period are Larcom Randall, ’21, and Avery A. Aslulown, 
’24. 

Results of Alumni voting gave elections to the follow¬ 
ing: Term members of the Corporation for five years, A. 
W arren Norton, ’21, Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., ’22, Albert 
J. Browning, ’22; members of the National Nominating 
Committee for District 1, Robert S. Williams, ’02; Dis¬ 
trict 2, Robert C. Erb, ’17; District 4, Ralph C. Robin¬ 
son, ’01; District 5, Gordon G. Holbrook, ’10. Class repre¬ 
sentatives elected are: C. Frank Allen, ’72; George W. 
Kittredge, ’77; Charles E. Fuller, ’92; John P. Ilscy, ’97; 
Frederick H. Hunter, ’02; George Crane, ’07; John M. 
Pettingell, ’12; H. E. Lobdell, ’17; C. Yardley Chittick, 
’22; Dwight C. Arnold, ’27; Thomas E. Sears, Jr., ’.S2; 
Philip H. Peters, ’37; and Warren S. Ix)ud, ’42. 

Speaker of the evening was Horace S. Ford, who gave 
an illustrated talk on expansion of M.I.T. activities since 
the Institute moved to its pre.sent Charles River site. 
Operating income of the Institute, exclusive of war re¬ 
search was $750,000 in 1916, $2,800,000 in 1926, $3,- 
700,000 in 1940, $4,400,000 in 1945, and it is estimated to 
be $5,000,000 for 1946. When war income is included 
these figures become fantastic; total income was $6,- 
000,000 in 1940, $12,000,000 in 1942, $20,000,000 in 1943, 
$25,000,000 in 1944, $40,000,000 in 1945, and $25,000,000 
in 1946, with an estimate of $10,000,000 for 1947. The 
growth of staff has been from 600 in 1940 to 700 in 1946, 
but non-staff {)er.sonnel increased from 800 in 1940 to 
a peak of 6,067 in 1945 and the estimate for next year is 
2700. In 1916 there were six administrative officers. To¬ 
day there are 50 administrative officers and there is 
distributed among them much more than 10 times the 
amount of work there w’as to be done in 1916. 

Present and anticipated changes in plant were also 
discussed. Since the war, the Institute has acquired a 
permanent building for chemical engineering, originally 
built for Chemical Warfare Service, and one of the perma¬ 
nent Radiation Laboratory buildings. A temporary war 


research building will be used as barracks to accommodate 
600 unmarried students. Westgate village is now housing 
100 married couples, and plans are underway for addi¬ 
tional quarters to house 200 more families. 

Increased In vest men I 

4N increase of one hundred dollars per academic year 
in tuition at M.I.T. has been announced by Presi¬ 
dent Karl T. Compton, this increase to take effect with 
the opening of the summer term in 1947. The increase 
will bring the Institute’s tuition to seven hundred dollars 
an academic year. In making this announcement, Dr. 
Compton .said: 

Since 19.39 1940, the Institute’s operating expenses have risen 
28 per cent and are still rising. The increase in tuition amounts 
to approximately 16 per cent and thus goes only part way in 
meeting higher costs. A recent survey of college fees indicated 
that increases are being made throughout the country and that 
the average of reported increases has been 19 per cent. Although 
the Institute’s expen.ses, particularly for technical equipment 
and extensive laboratory operations in the various professional 
fields, are higher per .student than are tho.se at many other 
institutions, its comprehensive tuition fee includes all the charges 
usually imposed as extra undergraduate fees, such as athletic, 
medical, matriculation, and diploma fees. 

Except for alloting increased funds to scholarships, we shall 
apply the additional income received mainly to salaries and 
wages. While substantial increases in compensation have al¬ 
ready been put into effect at the Institute, we believe that 
further increa.se.s must be made if our personnel are to be ade¬ 
quately protectcrl against the rise in the cost of living and if 
we are to be able to secure and hold outstanding teachers. Even 
with the increase in tuition, the student will be paying only about 
half the cost of his education, the rest being met by income on 
endowment. 

In recent years we have received many additions by gift and 
bequest to our scholarship funds, and these funds, supple¬ 
mented by allotment from the increased fees and by the Tech¬ 
nology I.K)an Fund, will be ample to meet any increased 
neetls for student aid resulting from the higher tuition. The In¬ 
stitute has a student loan fund totaling (Contimied on page 46) 
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A group of Honorary Secre¬ 
taries in Chicago at a recent 
meeting on scholarship. In 
usual reading order are: 
{seated) H. E. Lobdell, '17, 
Dean of Students, Lonsdale 
Green, '87, T. P. Pitre, 
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Associate Dean of Students; 
{standing) Ralph Sargent, 
'18, WiUican Steinwedell, 
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'25, Sherry O'Brien, '17, 




Louis H. G. Bouscaren, '04, 
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Robert W. Van Kirk, '18, 
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and Eldmund G. Farrand, 
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'21. Unavoidably absent 
were Donald B. Gilman, '32, 
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and Arthur B. Brand, '26. 
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PhoU bt Oscar and AssocUOes 




T hroughout industrial his¬ 
tory, copper and its alloys have 
speeded the march of progress by 
making new or improved products 
easier to manufacture and easier to 
sell. Because these metals are strong, 
durable, corrosion-resistant, highly 
workable, and excellent in finished 
appearance, they are favored by de¬ 
sign engineers, production men, and 
sales organizations alike. 

These and other copper-base alloys, 
as produced by Revere today, offer 
users higher quality and greater uni¬ 
formity than ever before. 145 years’ 
experience with metals enables Re¬ 
vere to provide you with superior mill 
products which include: Copper and 
Copper Alloys: Sheet and Plates, Roll 
and Strip, Rod and Bar, Tube and 
Pipe, Extruded Shapes, Forgings — 
Aluminum Alloys; Tube, Extruded 
Shapes, Forgings — Magnesium Al¬ 
loys; Sheet and Plate, Rod and Bar, 
Tube, Extruded Shapes, Forgings— 
Steel; Electric Welded Steel Tube. 

We solicit your orders for these 
materials. 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

founded by Paul Revere m 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, III,; Detroit, Mich.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere, 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Net¬ 
work every Sunday eveaiog»9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 
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$1,800,000 which has now been in operation since 1930 and from 
which loans are made at a two per cent interest. At no time 
has the demand on this loan fund exceeded $900,000 so that 
here again we have an ample margin to insure that students 
who are scholastically qualified can obtain adequate assistance. 

In his announcement President Compton spoke also of 
the Administration’s determination to adhere to the ideal 
of continually maintaining Technology as one of the in¬ 
stitutions in a position of independent leadership in sci¬ 
ence, engineering and architecture. lie emphasized the 
importance of this ideal in view of trends whereby the 
financial burden of higher education seems destined to be 
more and more assumed by governmental agencies. Dr. 
Compton stated: 

It is becoming increasingly important that a certain number of 
private and independent educational institutions should main¬ 
tain positions of unquestioned leadership and thus set standards 
of achievement and freedom for all higher education. 

Industrial Relations Appointee 

OSEPH N. SCANLON, Director of Research and En¬ 
gineering of tlie United Steelworkers of America, 
C.I.O., and widely known for his contributions to the im¬ 
provement of labor-management relations, has been ap¬ 
pointed a lecturer in the Department of Economics and 
Social Science at the Institute, James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
Vice-president, announced recently. 

“It has often been suggested,’’ .said Dr. Killian, “that 
educational institutions must help to educate labor lead¬ 
ers. It has less often been realized that labor leaders with 
a wide background of experience can be effective educa¬ 
tors. In appointing IVIr. Scanlon to its staff the Institute 
seeks to broaden its educational facilities in the important 
field of indii-strial relations with the object of bringing 


about a better luiderstanding of the problems of union- 
management relations.” 

Mr. Scanlon, a native of Cleveland, Ohio, has been ac¬ 
tively associated with the labor movement since 1935, as 
a member of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, which was later merged with the Steel¬ 
workers Organizing Committee. Mr. Scanlon began his 
career as a cost accountant and, after considerable experi¬ 
ence with fabricating companies and a well-known firm of 
cost accountants, he took a position in the basic steel 
industry. After several years’ experience with cost ac¬ 
counting he went to work in the production department of 
the steel industry where he served as a supervisor, pro¬ 
duction and maintenance worker in almost every depart¬ 
ment of steel operations. 

He joined the staff of the United Steelworkers of Amer¬ 
ica in 1940, and devoted most of his time to the develop¬ 
ment of union-management co-operation plans with many 
firms. He was a member of several labor advisory commit¬ 
tees of the War Production Board during the war and is 
now a labor member of the National Steel Commission. 

Mr. Scanlon is widely known as a speaker and has fre¬ 
quently addressed meetings of employers, trade associa¬ 
tions, and engineering societies on problems of labor 
relations. He has also lectured and participated in indus¬ 
trial relations seminars and conferences at Harvard, 
Princeton, the Universities of Pennsylvania and Chicago, 
and Holy Cross College, as well as at the Institute. 

Metallurgy Report 

A MEETING of the Visiting Committee on the Depart- 
- ment of Metallurgy * was held in Cambridge on 
October 9, 1945. The Committee first visited the various 
laboratories of the Department headquarters and listened 
to statements from key men on {Continued on page 48) 

• Members of this Committee forjl945-1946 were Louis S. Cates, ‘0(i, 
Chairman, Archer E. Wheeler, '95, Harold B. Harvey, '06, Flemmon P. 
Hall, ’21, Carl M. Loeb, .Ir., '28, Galen H. Clevenger, and Willard H. 
Dow. 



Roger Willcox, '42, skipper, 
John F. Fennessey, 2-44, 
crew, and Walter C. Wood, 
'1 7, recently returned to the 
Institute as sailing master, 
with national 110-class 
championship trophies won 
at Ijarchmont, N. Y. on 
August 16. Fleets from 
Marblehead, Detroit, Chi¬ 
cago, and New York were 
represented at the regatta, 
which marks the first time 
the Technology club has 
contended and taken honors 
outside the intercollegiate 
class. 







At the Horse Show, the horse is king but man is the king to perfection — is always uppermost in the mind of our 
maker in the developmetit of class attd form—the limitless Master Designer—perfection in fabric, style, tailoring 
dream of the approach to perfection in breeding and train- and fit—perfection in clothes for young men, and men 
ing ... At Rogers Peet the same basic idea — the approach who never grow old. Get to know the modem Rogers Peet! 


FIFTH AVENUE at 41sr STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
THIRTEENTH ST. at BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
WARREN STREET at BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
TREMONT ST. at BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 

The right thing in everything men and boys wear 
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the staflf who outlined the present situation in their own 
divisions and suggested future needs. The men interviewed 
were Professors John Chipman, Morris Cohen, ’33, 
Antoine M. Gaudin, Victor O. Homerberg, ’21, Frederick 
H. Norton, ’18, John T. Norton, ’18, and John Wulfl. 

At the conclusion of these interviews the Committee 
adjourned for lunch with James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, and 
Robert M. Kimball, ’33, of the Administration; and Pro¬ 
fessor Robert S. Williams, ’02, and Carl F. Floe, ’35, of 
the Department. An active but informal discussion of De¬ 
partment problems followed. General agreement was 
reached on the following points: 

The equipment of many laboratories needs to be mod¬ 
ernized and rearranged for more eflScient use of space. In 
some cases additional equipment for routine instruction 
is required as well as space to handle large classes proi>erly. 
The cost of this modernization, rearrangement, and re¬ 
equipping of all laboratories was estimated by the staff 
to require about $250,000. 

The Committee recognized the need for the develop¬ 
ment of instruction, and especially of research, in me¬ 
chanical metallurgy (forging, rolling, pressing, wiredraw¬ 
ing, and so on) for which no facilities are now available in 
the Department. It was the unanimous feeling that a new 
building and extensive equipment for this purpose were 
not justified, for two reasons: (a) the great diflScidty of 
collecting the large capital sum necessary for this addi¬ 
tion to the Department: and (b) the great cost of opera¬ 
tion and maintenance if large-scale equipment were to be 
installed. It was felt that the Administration should make 
every effort to effect a satisfactory working arrangement 
with the Department of Mechanic^ Engineering, in which 
much of the equipment needed is now' available or its 
purchase is contemplated. It was the imanimous feeling 
that duplication of expensive equipment in all divisions 
should be avoided if at all possible. 

It was recommended that a staff member be added to 
specialize in the field of the corrosion of metals. 

Methods of obtaining industrial fellow'ships or grants- 
in-aid in order to increase the amount of research in the 
Department were discussed but were left for considera¬ 
tion at a later meeting of the Committee. 

The re-establishment of work in electrochemistry and 
electrometallurgy was considered at some length. It was 
the general agreement that adequate training in electro¬ 
metallurgy must be given but no decision was reached as to 
whether this should be treated as an independent subject 
or included in the general work in production metallurgy. 


Survey of Electrical Curriculum 

F or the Department of Electrical Engineering a meet¬ 
ing of the Visiting Committee* was held in Boston on 
January 21, 1946. Each year, the Committee has been 
* Members of the Committee for 1945-1946 were: Francis J. Chester- 
man, ’05, Chairman, Harold B. Harvey, ’05, Philip H. Chase, ’09, 
Reginald L. Jones, ’09, Robert E. Doherty, F. C. Lindvall, and Harry C. 
Wiess. Also present were Edward L. Moreland, ’07, Executive Vice- 
president, Carlton E. Tucker, ’18, and Harold L. Hazen, ’24, of the 
Department, and Arthur H. Kehoe. 


furnished a review of the Department’s activities and the 
problems which it is facing. The report this year was par¬ 
ticularly helpful, and the Committee appreciated the time 
and effort given by the Department in so clearly present¬ 
ing the facts. 

The morning was spent in a visit to the laboratories, 
particularly the Laboratory for Insulation Research, the 
Center of Analysis, the Servomechanisms Laboratory, the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, the Stroboscopic 
Photography Laboratory, and the High-Voltage Research 
Laboratory. The breadth, scope, and character of the 
work undertaken in these various fields impressed the 
Committee. The results obtained not only made tre¬ 
mendous contributions to the war effort but, in addition, 
opened up new fields which promise much for the future in 
peacetime. Important as these things are, the Committee 
was impressed with the character, intelligence, imagina¬ 
tion, and ability of the men in charge of these groups, un¬ 
der whose influence and direction the graduate and under¬ 
graduate will be trained. 

The Department’s present enrollment makes it the larg¬ 
est Department at the Institute, and, by reason of the in¬ 
terest in electronics and communication emphasized by 
the w'ar, it has a high percentage of new enrollment. This 
presents a substantial problem for the staff, which will 
require additions (particularly of instructors, research 
associates, and assistants) in order to care for the emer¬ 
gency student registration of veterans, to reinstate some 
part of the educational development and provide time for 
creative activity on the part of the staff, and to man the 
greatly augmented research activities of the Department. 

The discussion in the afternoon was directed largely to 
the educational program, particularly in the power field. 
The need for additional space for the considerably ex¬ 
panded Department was also discussed. 

The Committee gave considerable time to a discussion 
of the desirability of thorough grounding in the broad 
fundamentals as contrasted with narrower instruction in 
specialized branches of electrical engineering work. The 
Committee was unanimous in feeling that, while certain 
courses in specialized knowledge are necessary, the great¬ 
est emphasis should be placed on the broader, rather 
than the narrower, specialized training. Without attempt¬ 
ing to outline the various arguments which were advanced, 
it was generally agreed that the importance of servo¬ 
mechanisms should be stressed because of the broad over¬ 
all mental development which such study embraces. 

The Department has insisted that thermodynamics be 
included in all course options, with student choice al¬ 
lowed as to whether the mechanical engineering, chemical 
engineering, or physics approach be selected. In the field 
of mechanics, no substitutions have been allowed, since 
past experience has shown that students (particularly for 
those transferring to the Institute) have been weak in 
these subjects. In two of the three options in the Elec¬ 
trical Engineering Course, some form of fluid mechanics 
is required. 

The Course, therefore, requires a degree of study in 
mechanics, which in the opinion of the Committee, is 
essential. It was not considered necessary to include a 
larger number of mechanical engineering subjects but the 
Committee felt that more emphasis, and possibly more 
time, might be given to these subjects in the undergradu¬ 
ate years — that added emphasis might well be placed on 
more instruction in the broad (Concluded on page 60) 
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^^Wow! This 
sure keeps 
hopping 


B elieve me, fitting all the new dial and manual 
switchboard equipment and long distance facilities 
into Bell System central offices all around the country 
is keeping me mighty busy! 

“In a single big dial exchange there may be 4,000 
miles of wire. I may have to solder 2,500,000 con¬ 
nections before everything’s ready for you to dial a 
number. 

“Besides installing complex apparatus, I build 
it. That’s part of my job as manufacturer for the 
Bell System. 

“I also purchase all manner of things for the Bell 
Telephone Companies... and distribute supplies 
to them along with the equipment I make. 

“Ever since 1882, I’ve been helping to make 


our nation’s telephone service the best in the world. 
Today...with the Bell System’s construction program 
of more than ij52,000,000,000 in full swing . . . I’m 
busier than ever. 


“Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.’’ 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 

of 43,000 vari«ti«s of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 



Western Electric 


A UNIT OF THE BELL,^^SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 

(Concluded from page J^S) 

field of applied mechanics. At the graduate level, the work 
in servomechanisms, transients in hnear systems, and vi¬ 
brations apparently provide sufficient emphasis in the 
broad field of mechanics. 

With so many of the students interested at the present 
time in radar and electronics, it was felt that the De¬ 
partment would be well advised to emphasize the value of 
a thorough grounding in fundamental education, incor¬ 
porating in this training the newer developments as illus¬ 
trative examples, rather than as specialized fields of 
major interest. 

For some years students have not been attracted to the 
option in electrical power to the extent which this im¬ 
portant field seems to justify. Since the beginning of the 
war this decline has been increasingly apparent. In an 
attempt to further stimulate student interest in this im¬ 
portant professional field, and provide a more equitable 
distribution of students in each option, the Department 
may follow either of two courses. It could take steps to 
revise the Course by putting additional emphasis on the 
newer phases, such as the electric-power problems of the 
airplane, the power problem involved in controls, and the 
many small special-purpose highly engineered motors and 
generators, or it could continue along the lines which it 
lias been following, with such normal additions to the 
.subjects in the electrical power field as are needed. The two 
members of the Committee representing the power field 


discussed the various problems at some length, and the 
conclusion of the Committee was that the Department 
should not attempt to change the scope of the electric- 
power program by a complete revision of the Course or by 
the employment of a leader in that professional field. Al¬ 
though student interest in the power option is diminish¬ 
ing, the Committee believes the staff should include one 
or two men who are strong in the field of electric power. 

Adequate space is an ever-present problem and one 
which must be especially recognized in view of the newer 
phases of electrical engineering. 

Research Appointment 

RIGINATOR of a compact and efficient vacuum 
still to produce fresh water from sea water, as 
recorded on page 155 of the January, 1946, issue of The 
Technology Review, Dr. Robert V. Kleinschmidt, T8, 
has been appointed a research associate in the Institute’s 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, to aid in gas 
turbine research. 

Dr. Kleinschmidt was recently released from active 
duty in the Navy with the rank of Commodore. His war 
activities covered the development of new types of fuel 
plants for naval vessels of all types and brought him into 
a position of leadership in the field of gas turbine design. 
His thesis for his D.Sc. degree at Harvard in 1923 em¬ 
braced some of the first extensive measurements of the 
properties of high-pressure superheated steam. Since that 
time he has served as consulting engineer in applied 
thermodynamics. He has been associated with Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. for many years and has at various times been 
associated with important industrial firms in this country. 




MARKET FORGE COMPANY 

STANDARDIZED MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


LOAD-LIFTS 


LOAD-VEYORS 


MARKET FORGE COMPANY MATERIALS HANDLING DIVISION 99 GARVEY ST., EVERETT 49, MASS 


A MAGIC CARPET 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Load • Veyors combine great 
strength and light weight. Ex¬ 
clusive Market Forge features 
... grid construction supports 
ball bearing rollers on both 
sides . . . hardened inner and 
outer ball bearing races min¬ 
imize wear . . . Load-Veyors 
may be used on either side . . . 
rails on reverse side provide for 
safe conveyance of small 
packages. 

Wrif* for name of nearest In- 
dvstrial Disfribvior who stocks 
rtu'i •qufpmtnf. 


A —’ One man can eaS‘ 
ily handle ys-pound JO 
foot section. 
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This Webster System served 
23 years with practicaiiy 
no Radiator Trap repairs 


HOTEL BELLERIVE, KANSAS CITY. MO. 

Built in 1922. Architect, Preston ]. Bradshaw, St. Louis. 
Owner, Barney Goodman. Operated by Beacon Rental Co. 


This is the story of 605 radiator 
traps — and how they served for 
23 years with practically no repairs. 

In selecting equipment for the Hotel 
Bellerive in 1922, Architect Preston 



WEBSTER SYLPHON TRAP 
Originally installed in Hotel Belle- 
rive. Darker portion shows replace¬ 
ment made after 23 years service. 

J. Bradshaw, of St. LxDuis, sought 
long life and low maintenance cost 
He specified Webster Sylphon Traps 
for which the contractor paid $3.68 
each. 


For 23 years, heating comfort was 
unimpaired and this building re¬ 
quired only 24 new radiator trap 
interiors—one per year. 

They might have bought traps at 
$2.00. But, what happens to econo¬ 
my when such a trap becomes in¬ 
operative? Add 90 cents for new 
interiors at five-year intervals and 
you would have a trap cost of 
$5.60 to date compared with $3.68 
for the best available equipment. 

Also important is the trouble-free 
heating service provided by Webster 
Equipment—the avoidance of heat¬ 
ing complaints which might have 

FRED N. SCHAAD 
Webster Representa¬ 
tive in Kansas City. 
Schaad moved to 
Kansas City from Col¬ 
umbus about a year ago 
after having been a 
Webster Sales and Serv¬ 
ice Representative in 
the Ohio capital for 18 
years. He is typical of the men who make 
possible Webster’s service to customers. 



meant added indirect cost — even 
loss of rental income. 

During the 1944-45 heating season 
a complete check-up and overhaul 
of all traps was begun by the Hotel 
Bellerive. Replacement of worn in¬ 
teriors with genuine Webster Syl¬ 
phon Attachments, each with new 
bellows, valve piece and insert seat 
gives the hotel a better trap than the 
original one because manufacturing 
processes have improved, bellows 
are stronger and more uniform, 
valve piece and seat are now stain¬ 
less steel whereas in 1922 they were 
brass. 

Of course, this service record of 
Webster Equipment would not have 
been achieved without conscien¬ 
tious operation of the heating sys¬ 
tem at proper low pressures and 
competent supervision by the rental 
company. Proper selection of heat¬ 
ing equipment and proper use—these 
are both essentials of heating econ¬ 
omy. 

Are You Planning a 
194? Hotel Bellerive? 

In 1922, the logical choice was a 
Webster Vacuum System with 
Webster Traps on radiators and 
drip points. 

Today the choice would be a “Con- 
trolled-by-the-Weather” Webster 
Moderator System with: 

(1) Webster Outdoor Thermo¬ 
stat Control automatically as¬ 
suring the lowest possible pres¬ 
sure consistent with comfort; 

(2) Webster System Radiation 
— concealed convectors made 
of copper tubing and aluminum 
fins, with integral Webster Traps 
and Valves; 

(3) Webster Float and Thermo¬ 
static Drip Traps on heating 
coils of air conditioners and 
drip pointsof the piping system; 

(4) Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heat¬ 
ers for garage space and simi¬ 
lar heating zones. 

Let Webster experience serve you. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden. N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brotktrs, Limited, Montreal 












SMSIOIA»Y Of AlltGHtNY LUDIUM STitl COUfOtAllON 


147 EAST ONTARIO STREET. CHICAGO 11, lUINOiS 

SpmKtalUu in thn manyfactvrn of AIMICO AEtMAMfMT MAGMETS 


AGE OF INVENTION 


(Continued from page il) 


onc-half of the outstanding Inventions in this country 
were made at the age of 36 or more. Thirty-five per cent 
of the inventions (some of them very outstanding) were 
made after the inventors had reached 40 years of age. 
It will be noted that one of these inventions was made 
when the inventor had reached an age of 67 years. Age 43 
appears again as an important peak. In most of the data 
the beginning of the decline seems to start along here. 

Psychological studies and data on the age at which 
certain inventors conceived their first important ideas 
have left the impression in the minds of many people that 
men are most productive of new ideas in their late 
twenties or early thirties. Such an opinion entirely ignores 
the effect of gradually increasing knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, particularly with reference to those who live in a 
scientific or technical atmosphere. 


No Age Limit for Genius 

It is believed that these data definitely establish that 
inventive genius does not cease before 40 years of age 
but that it continues with great vigor for a number of 
years longer. For the groups studied, the peak of inventive 
productivity is reached well after 40, and there is con¬ 
siderable activity even after age 50. The average age of 
the technical men in the Westinghouse research group 
was 37 in 1938 and for the other two groups the average 
was 40 years. 

An examination of the data indicates that the period of 
greatest productivity, as based on the number of patent 
suggestions, is between 27 and 48 years of age. On the 
basis of outstanding inventions the greatest productivity 
is between 26 and 45 years of age. Part of the decrease for 
the older men is due not to any loss of ingenuity, but re¬ 
sults from change in character of their work; many of 
them get into executive positions and must devote most 
of their energies to other than strictly technical problems. 
The results of a study of the patent disclosures made by 
17 department managers and section engineers (combined 
Westinghouse research and design department) are given 
in Fig. 9. Of course most of these men did not occupy 
executive positions until they were 35 years of age or 
more. It is evident that the inventive productivity of 
these men, representing, of course, a selected group of 
men with especially vigorous minds, was well sustained 
until the age of 50, indicating that in spite of their execu¬ 
tive duties they found time to consider new ideas with 
unabated vigor. Actually the highest productivity oc¬ 
curred at 50 years of age. 

As men get into more responsible and executive posi¬ 
tions some of them may become less active in developing 
new ideas for machines and physical objects, but their 
inventive genius may, and often does, turn to new ideas 
in human relations and to means of dealing with compli¬ 
cated situations which must be adjusted. Of course such 
mental activity would never appear in a study limited to 
an examination of patent suggestions. 

Another factor in this study, and one which tends to 
favor the younger man, should also be taken into account; 
the maturity of judgment of more experienced engineers. 

(Concluded on page 64) 


We are not satisfied merely to offer you magnets 
which come up to the proposed R.M.A. standards 
. . . this is our minimum requirement. A quality 
floor below which we refuse to go. 


Nor are we satisfied that ordinary production and 
inspection methods offer you adequate quality pro¬ 
tection ... we individually lest each Arnold magnet 
in a loud speaker structure before shipment. 

Another "individual touch” which has contributed 
to winning industry-wide customer acceptance for 
Arnold magnets is our established minimum stand¬ 
ard of 4,500,000 BHmax for Alnico V material. 


Over five million Arnold loud speaker magnets of 
the R.M.A. type have been produced since V-J Day 
under these quality safeguards. Continued adher¬ 
ence to them assures you of long-lived, dependable 
product performance. 


la the mass-production of magnets, the Arnold 
"individual touch” does make a difference. Let 
us give you the whole story. 
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This is a “now it can be told” story 
of wartime research. 

It started back in post World War I 
days when Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler, 
Director of Research for the Westing- 
house Lamp Division, and Dr. J. W. 
Marden, an associate, decided to de¬ 
termine the melting point of a rare 
mineral. . . uranium. 



In his unending search for an im¬ 
proved electric lamp filament. Dr. 
Rentschler wanted to find out if 
uranium would give better service 
than tungsten. 

So Dr. Rentschler and his as¬ 
sociates worked for about a year 
before they found a way to make 
pellets of pure uranium from which 
the melting point could be de¬ 
termined. Although uranium’s melt¬ 
ing point made it unsatisfactory for a 
lamp filament, Westinghouse con¬ 
tinued to supply tiny amounts of the 
precious metal to colleges and re¬ 
search laboratories for experiments in 
nuclear physics. 

(Little did they realize that their 
know-how would one day give America 
a head start in the race towards 
history’s grimmest goal!) 

For the most devastating war of all 
time had meanwhile blazed through¬ 
out the world—and scientists in many 
countries were feverishly trying to 


discover a method for unleashing the 
incredible energy concealed within 
the atom. 

Then, early in 1942, Dr. Rentschler 
received a telephone call. The director 
of the atomic experimentation project 
at the University of Chicago wanted 
to know how soon Westinghouse 
could supply three tons of pure 
uraniuml 

Dr. Rentschler and his co-workers 
immediately went into action. They 
set up a miniature uranium “factory” 
in the Lamp Division laboratory— 
ultimately increasing their production 
of pure uranium from 8 ounces to 500 
pounds daily, cutting its cost from 
$ 1,000 to $22 a pound. 

And within a few months, Westing¬ 


house had supplied more than three 
tons of the vital metal to the Chicago 
Metallurgical Project Office... where 
the famous “atomic pile” experi¬ 
ments were conducted. They also 
supplied uranium to physicists at 
Princeton University who did much 
to the pioneering work on the atomic 
bomb. 

.It all started as an obscure 

experiment to find a better lamp fila¬ 
ment—like many another quest for 
product improvement that goes on 
constantly in the great Westinghouse 
research laboratories. 

But, today, Dr. Rentschler’s work 
of 20 years ago is given full credit for 
advancing America’s atomic bomb ac¬ 
tivities by at least a year! 



ouse 

Officts fvtnrwHtttt 

Tune in: TED MALONE — Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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AGE OF INVENTIO?^ 

{Concluded from page 52) 

The older and more experienceil engineers are unlikely to 
turn in inventions which, when less experienced, they 
might have thought worth-while: in other words, this 
study may include a number of innovations of younger 
men which, to a more mature person would not seem^ 
sufficiently important to report as a patent disclosure. 
This might appear to retard the rate of patent suggestions 
of older men. 

Stimulation of Group Research 
A group of jnen working together stimulate each other 
and knowledge gained in one field is often directly 
applicable to the solution of a problem in another field. 
Ctften a new idea w'ould never occur to an individual 
except from the impact of other minds on his. Most effec¬ 
tive advances in the development of electrical insulation 
have been accomplished in several research laboratories 
by bringing together a group of scientists and engineers 
trained in physics, chemistry, and electrical engineering. 
The younger and older men in the group stimulate each 
other’s mental progress. 

It may lie that a study of inventions made by individual 
workers will indicate a lower age at which inventive 
ability reaches its maximum. After a man has tried to 
develop an invention commercially without an organiza¬ 
tion behin«l him, he is likely to decide soon that from an 


economic standpoint invention does not pay. Because of 
the diflBculties and discouragements which beset the free 
lance inventors, he may turn his energies to other chan¬ 
nels, thereby reducing his inventive activities in order to 
achieve more stable and certain employment. On the 
other hand, the worker in organized research activities is 
relieved largely of the burden of commercial development 
and exploitation and will continue his inventive activities 
for many years in accordance with his natural bent and 
abilities. 

In contrast to the popular opinion that inventive 
genius reaches a peak in the early years of manhood and 
largely dies out before the age of 40, these studies appear 
to prove conclusively that inventive ability not only 
does not die out at that age, but imder suitable conditions, 
actually reaches a maximum well beyond that age. Also, 
although complete supporting evidence is not yet avail¬ 
able, there is strong reason to doubt that in the future, 
the majority of the important inventions will come from 
scientifically or technically untrained men. In the World 
Almanac’s list a large percentage of the later outstanding 
American inventions were made by men with technical 
educations and associated with large manufacturing 
concerns. Certainly the simpler and more obvious inven¬ 
tions have been made, and, in a highly teehnological era, 
future contributions will necessarily be made, by those 
trained to understand and progress in more advanced 
topics. It is believed, therefore, that the picture given here 
may be as typical of the future as it is representative of 
the past. 
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Sixty years ago, when these laboratories were 
founded, research had little part in industry. 
Today the question in conducting research is 
not “whether”, but “how”. This organization 
stands ready to help the industrialist reach an 
effective answer. 

^rtfjur B. little, 3nc. 

Chemists—Engineers 

30 Memorial Drive 
Cambridge 42 , Massachusetts 
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CORDS - CABLES - WIRES 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED WITH RUBBER, 
PAPER, CAMBRIC, OR PLASTIC IN¬ 
SULATION FOR ELECTRIC POWER, 
CONTROL, OR COMMUNICATION. 

SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


sris AND EARTH 

{Concluded from page 36) 

following a given coronal peak is still significantly height¬ 
ened after one solar rotation plus four days, just as it is 
after four days. 

In the coronal observations, the intermediate maximum 
at 19 days might be accounted for by discovery of a tend¬ 
ency for coronal maxima to occur on the sun approxi¬ 
mately 180 degrees apart in solar longitude. Such a situa¬ 
tion exists in the coronal configurations, and is sufficient 
to account for the intermediate peak in the graph. 

By virtue of the close correlation of magnetic disturb¬ 
ances with disturbances of the radio-reflecting layers of 
the ionosphere this four-day relationship is highly sig¬ 
nificant in the prediction of the expected quality of radio 
communications. Detailed predictions of ionospheric con¬ 
ditions were prepared throughout World War II by the 
joint effort of tlie Department of Terrestrial Magne¬ 
tism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and the 
Interservice Radio Propagation Laboratory of the Na¬ 
tional Bureau of Standards, with the assistance not only 
of the Climax solar observations, but also solar data from 
the U. S. Naval Observatory, the McMath-IIulbert Ob¬ 
servatory, Mount Wilson Observatory, and a large num¬ 
ber of amateur sunspot observers. 

Throughout the war the Climax coronal observations 
were measured even before the spectrograph plates were 
washed or dried, and the results were coded for immediate 
wire transmission to Wa.shington and to England. The 
Climax data contributed primarily in the short-term 
forecasts of severe communications disruptions. 

The four-day correlation was discovered in observa¬ 
tional data obtained near the end of a cycle of solar ac¬ 
tivity that actually terminated at the end of 1943. The 
correlation has been of lower validity in the first few years 
of the new 11-year sunspot cycle which is now well es¬ 
tablished. The reason for this is not known. 

Many interesting and unexplained tendencies of solar 
phenomena, originally discovered for the sunspots, also 
show up in the corona and prominences. For example, at 
the end of 1943, upon termination of a complete cycle of 
solar activity, the regions of intense coronal emission 
changed from equatorial to higher latitude concentra¬ 
tions. Although the tests are not sufficiently sensitive to 
give strong verification, preliminary investigations also 
give some indication that the corona possesses a shorter 
period of rotation in the equatorial regions than at higher 
latitudes, as we have known to be true for sunspots. 

The operation of the Climax installation has recently 
been taken over by the newly established High Altitude 
Observatory of Harvard University and University of 
Colorado, which plans the foimding of a larger scientific 
station at Climax devoted to the wider aims of the pursuit 
of all forms of research for which high altitude laboratory 
facilities open throughout the year will prove beneficial. 

With the new equipment planned for construction at 
the High Altitude Observatory at Climax, we hope to be 
able to produce a larger body of observational material of 
higher precision relating to all observable phenomena of 
the sun and its atmosphere. In contributing to the world’s 
store of information about this important nearby star, the 
sun, we hope to bring astronomers a little closer to the 
day when they successfully can attempt a definitive ex¬ 
planation of the mysterious and complicated interrelated 
phenomena of the sun and earth. 


IRAOC MARK 

RCCISTERCD U S RAT. omCE 

Hevi Duty Electric Co. 
Electric Furnaces 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Hevi Duty Precision Electric Heat 
Treating Furnaces are built in a large 
variety of types and sizes — for many 
heat treating operations — with tem¬ 
perature ranges to 2500° F. (1371° C.), 
They are standard production equip¬ 
ment in many national industrial plants. 

Write for descriptive bulletins 
HAROLD E. KOCH ’22, President 
ELTON E. STAPLES ’26, District Manager, Cleveland 


HEVI J>UTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HiAT TICATING FUANACtS KEWsBBEf EICCTKIC fXClUStVElY 

MILWAUKEE S, WISCONSIN 





This new Masoneilan Control Valve Catalog con¬ 
tains complete factual information and covers every 
phase of control valve selection including Cv . . . 
Valve Flow Coefficient... which is a basic means 
for comparing flow capacities and characteristics. 


The catalog covers in detail such essential in¬ 
formation as control valve flow characteristics, 
flow coefficient and flow curves, materials and con¬ 
struction, selection of types, handwheels, dimen¬ 
sions, weights and other specification data. Write 
for your copy of this important catalog today. 


1190 ADAMS STREET 


^ASONEILA^ 


BOSTON 24, MASS. 


Main Offlc*: Boston 24. Mass. 


Firm 


Address 


?iame... 

Position 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COMPANY 

11 90 Adams St.. Boston 24, Moss. 

Gentlemen; Please send me your new control valve catalog. 
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applications of DRY ICE and 
CO 2 for every potential user of 

these vital materials—summarized from a recent Liquid 
survey. All applications listed are in practical use...Many 
of the wartime functions of DRY ICE and CQ 2 have peace¬ 
time couatetpzrts—perhaps in your industry. 

Use this chart as a check-list for possible applications 
to your processes or problems... DRY ICE and CO 2 serve 
industry in many important ways including chilling lubri¬ 
cants, shrinking metals, packaging foods, processing oil, 
controlling paint quality, etc. 

Ask for your copy of this fret chart today .., YouHt find it helpful 
in many ways. 




Carbonic Corboration 


3110 South Kedzie Avenues Chicago 23, Illinois 
Branch*^ in Principal Cities ot thm Unitad States and Canada 


POST-WAR PLANS 


l^e^arJ-A .Service — 


More than ever you will need BLUEPRINT, 
OFFSET and PHOTOPRINT service com¬ 
mensurate with the split-second tempo of 
your office. 


ELECTRO SUN COMPANY established its 
reputation 38 years ago, by catering to 
engineers, architects, individual and com¬ 
mercial establishments. 

You get what you want on time—economi¬ 
cally, efficiently and cheerfully. 


ELECTRO SUN CO.. Inc., NEW YORK. N. Y 

•Moro ItTHOCaA^HS • SiUfPSINTS • PHOTO COPIfS • llTHOPtiNTS 

161 WASHINGTON STREET GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG 

BArclay 7-2334 MUrroy Hill 6 6536 


A. 1. Wai '01 • J. C. DUFF '84 


OF MEN AND MACHINES 

{Contimied from page-31) 

the details of the operation. In the aircraft vs. subma¬ 
rine case, for example, it proved advantageous to set 
up physiological experiments to determine the behavior 
of the human eye when scanning the horizon. Curiously 
enough, such experiments had not been done in detail 
before, and the work resulted in important and val¬ 
uable new data concerning the use of the eye. This new 
knowledge could then be employed in the original prob¬ 
lem to gain a much broader picture of the mechanism 
of sighting submarines from aircraft, and vice versa. 
Finally, when the new visual data were combined with 
optical measurements of the atmosphere and of properties 
of the ocean surface, it became possible to put together a 
fairly complete theory of aircraft search, by means of 
which one could predict what would happen in case the 
equipment were changed. 

The scientific studies, therefore, progressed in two 
phases. First came the recognition of the constancy of 
certain quantities typical of the operation, by means of 
which one could predict the outcome of future operations 
as long as the equipment was unchanged. Finally, after 
analysis of the properties of various elements of the op¬ 
eration, and after subsidiary laboratory measurements 
were made, a fairly detailed theory of the whole operation 
was obtained, from which one could predict the outcome 
of future operations even if the equipment be changed. 
One is then in a position to determine what modifications 
of equipment or procedure are necessary to obtain the 
best results from the operation under study. Thus, by a 
judicious combination of a statistical analysis of the over¬ 
all results of an operation, with purely physical and physi¬ 
ological laboratory experiments, one arrives at a truly 
scientific insight into the details of the operation. When 
this stage has been reached, it is possible to design the 
operation to give the results desired. 

At this stage in the inv^estigation the worker must 
broaden his field of view and investigate the measures 
of value which must be applied to the operation. As soon 
as a detailed theory enables one to predict the changes 
in over-all results arising from changes in equipment of 
procedure, one must ask which result is better than the 
other and by how much it is better. In the case of opera¬ 
tions of war, the measure is often easy to find: The opera¬ 
tion is best which destroys the enemy force most rapidly 
or which destroys most of his productive capacity. Meas¬ 
ures of value for peacetime operations are sometimes as 
easy to determine, but in many cases they are not. For 
instance, should an automobile traffic system be designed 
to transport people from the suburbs to the center of town 
as rapidly as possible, or to permit the delivery of the 
greatest amount of goods by truck, or to produce the few¬ 
est deaths? Should a housing development be designed to 
be most economical for the buyer, cheapest for the com¬ 
munity to service, or most profitable for the builder? 

Final decisions on alternative measures of value must 
be decided by the administrator; but the operations ana¬ 
lyst can investigate the various possibilities and report 
on the quantitative implications of each. In any adminis¬ 
trative decision there enter a great number of considera¬ 
tions which cannot be put into quantitative form. Knowl¬ 
edge of these qualitative aspects and ability to handle 
{Concluded on page 60) 





Investment Consultation Service 


An Investment Consultation Account is 
one in which you employ the Investment 
Division of our Trust Department to advise 
you in the investment of your property. It 
is purely advisory; you continue to keep your 
own records and to handle your own securi¬ 
ties. Its purpose is to help you establish a sound, well-balanced 
investment list. 

Our Consultation Service offers you: 

1. A review of your securities every three months, with recom¬ 
mendations for sales and purchases. 

2. Continuing watchfulness by our organization for develop¬ 
ments affecting your stocks and bonds and, when desirable, 
suggestions for changes. 

3. Consultation with us in regard to your investments at any 
time. 

Our officers will be glad to explain this service to you in detail. 


UBe 

New England Trust Company 

135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 

At the Corner of Milk Street 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 



Member Federal Reserve System 
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CHRISTMAS 1946 

If you will write to Brooks Brothers (ad¬ 
dress 346 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y.) we shall be glad to send you a copy 
of our new 1946 Christmas Book, illustrat¬ 
ing and describing hundreds of good- 
looking useful Gift Suggestions for Men 
& Boys ... at a wide range of prices 
and measuring up to the high standards 
for which this store is celebrated. 
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OF MEN AND MACHINES 

{Concluded from page 58) 

them are the proper functions of the administrator and 
are not the prerogatives of operations research. Unless 
he is to operate in a dual role of scientist and adminis¬ 
trator, the operations research worker must work out 
those aspects of the problem which are amenable to 
quantitative analysis and report his findings to the ad¬ 
ministrator. The latter must combine them with the 
qualitative aspects mentioned above, to form a basis for 
the final decision. 

Partnership for Progress 

It is possible to set up similar partnerships between 
government or industrial administrators and operations 
analysts. In fact, it has already occurred in a few cases. 
Once the partnership is established there is no reason 
why operations research should not be as fruitful in aiding 
in the solution of peacetime problems as it was in helping 
solve military problems. As with problems of war, some 
operations will be much more fruitful to study than 
others. Traffic problems, for instance, are highly amena¬ 
ble, for data are easy to obtain, and changes in conditions 
(if not too drastic) can be produced to study the effects. 

On the other hand, the design of city housing and 
facilities requires data which are difficult to obtain, the 
solution is strongly dependent on terrain and other indi¬ 
vidual circumstances, and operational experiments are 
difficult if not impossible. Research in telephone opera¬ 
tion is not difficult because the whole system is under a 
more or less unified control. (In fact, operations research 
in this field has been going on for a number of years under 
the name of systems engineering.) Operations research in 
the heating of houses, however, might well be fruitless, 
because the fragmented nature of the industry makes 
difficult the gathering of data and makes well-nigh im¬ 
possible any action on proposed solutions. Still the 
answers to such questions as to the best method of heating 
homes have their value to military as well as to civilian 
needs. If another war is likely to occur it would be desira¬ 
ble to know whether to encourage coal, oil, or electric 
heating in the homes in northeastern United States. 
Research on highway traffic might well result in sugges¬ 
tions for change in the design of automobiles, but the 
competitive nature of this industry might make it ex¬ 
tremely difficult for the suggestions to be put into prac¬ 
tice. It does not necessarily follow, however, that dif¬ 
ficulty of effecting the recommendations of operations 
research is a valid reason for failure to apply scientific 
study to important problems of society. 

In England a number of the scientists prominent in 
operations research have recently been named as scientific 
advisers to various ministries in the British government. 
It is their duty to study the quantitative aspects of hous¬ 
ing, communications, mining, and other technological and 
industrial processes in an effort to achieve a degree of 
social well-being not heretofore attained. Similar utiliza¬ 
tion of operations analysts in this country, as partners to 
municipal, federal, or industrial administrators, might 
bring results of far-reaching importance. Certainly war¬ 
time expieriences give every expectation that peacetime 
extension of operations analysis will make its fair con¬ 
tribution toward the better, more rational, life which is 
so universally desired. 
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If this were your family, you’d know what you want to see in 
future pliotographs. But will you? 
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vided for—just in case you step out of the picture? Or, even if you 
live long past your span—will you be free from financial worry? 

Perhaps you’re all set-no matter what happens. But remem¬ 
ber, all things human change. The perfect insurance program 
of a year ago may not fit your needs now. Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to check up on your policies with your New England 
Mutual Career Underwriter today? 
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MINORITY REPORT 

(Concluded from page 3^) 

in some of this powder which he had made for medicinal uses, he 
apply’d it first in an iron barrel, and soon afterwards to the 
militar}' art, and taught it to the Venetians. The effect is, that 
the art of war has since that time turned entirely on this one 
chemical invention, so that the feeble boy may now kill the 
stoutest hero. Nor is there anything, how vast and solid 
soever, can withstand it. . . . Gc^ grant that mortal men 
may not be so ingenious at their own cost, as to pervert a prof¬ 
itable science any longer to such horrible uses. 

Death is death, defeat is defeat, and victory is victory 
by whatever means attained. They are no more sure and 
no more final if they are produced by an atomic bomb 
than if they are produced by black powder, by TNT, or 
by primitive tooA and nail. It is time to set aside our al¬ 
most superstitious terror of the atomic bomb, to discount 
the pride of those who have made it and now gloat over 
the possession of its secret. It is time to evaluate it realis¬ 
tically. It is time to focus our attention on the problem, 
scarcely more urgent now than before, but certainly more 
clearly illuminated by the ineffable effiJgence of the 
atomic bomb than by the flickering fires of the Byzan¬ 
tines. It is time to learn to live in peace with our 
neighbors. 

A large part of Tokyo had been destroyed by fire, 
Japan was defeated and had already commenced over¬ 
tures toward peace when atomic bombs were dropp>ed on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. Under such circumstances the 
use of the atomic bomb was like kicking a man who was 
down, slapping a prisoner abeady shackled, a need¬ 
less display of bravado. Without pursuing the ethical 
aspects, of the matter, it was needless for victory. Japan 
was already defeated without the atomic bomb. Large 
parts of London, Berlin, and Warsaw were destroyed 
without it. Germany was defeated without it. And with¬ 
out the atomic bomb, in 1942 and 1943, Germany had 
conquered nearly all of Europe except Sweden and 
Switzerland, clos^ the universities and destroyed many 
libraries, made slaves of the people, reserved certain 
chosen specimens for breeding piuposes, and commenced 
systematic extermination of others who were considered 
undesirable. All this without the atomic bomb. It is evi¬ 
dent that the atomic bomb, if used, could not have done 
any greater injury to European civilization, as it is also 
evident that it was not the atomic bomb which finally 
averted its destruction. Some means must be foimd to 
prevent such atrocities from occurring again. And the 
means for this is not the atomic bomb. 

Let us be realistic. The atomic bomb will win battles 
(so will intelligence), but it alone will not win wars. It 
will not win wisdom, nor peace, nor love of our neighbors. 
The control and regulation of it will yield no more im¬ 
portant results than the control of black powder. It is not 
atomic energy, but the spirit of man, which must be 
rectified. Let us see the issue clearly, imblinded by the 
radiance of the chain reaction. We must find workable 
plans for procuring a permanent peace. 
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To a woman with an investment problem 


There is no question about the ability of modern 
women to understand financial affairs quite as well as 
men. But the woman who manages her own invest¬ 
ments faces a special problem in the constant advice 


that comes to her from well-meaning friends and rela¬ 
tives. As one woman wrote recently: 


“This ‘piecemeal’ advice only confuses me. Some of it is 
contradictory. How can I be sure that my present .securi¬ 
ties are the best I could own? If they are good investments 
today, will they be just as good tomorrow? Where can I 
find reliable answers to all my questions?” 

The fact is that a sound investment program cannot 
be built on haphazard advice. It should be based on a 
thorough study of the individual’s resources and needs. 
The choice of investments should then be made by 
specialists who are guided by the findings of a balanced 
staff of experienced investment analysts. 

Old Colony Trust Company has such a staff. VVe 
have many women customers whose investment prob¬ 
lems are now our responsibility. They receive the care 
and attention which an organization of sp>ecialists is 
best qualified to give, and which is vital to sound in¬ 
vestment today. 

The woman who seeks investment advice is invited 
to consult Old Colony Trust Company for an explana¬ 
tion of the services we can render. 



WORTHY OF YOUR TRUST 

Old Colony 

Trust Company 

ONE FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 

Allied with The First National Bank of Boston 


Channinc H. Cox, Chairman of the Board 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, Chairman^ Trust Committee 
Robert Cutler, President 
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THE WRECK OF MATTER 

{Continued from page 28) 

appropriate time is well within the capacity of modern 
technology. 

That is easy enough but how will the scholar know what 
to ask for? This is a knotty problem but its solution is 
not outside of possibility. To solve it requires in the 
first instance a complete coding of what is in all the 
stored works and a duplication of this code in every 
scholarly library or center of scholarship. Here all the 
coded references will be screened for the scholar, along 
lines he has predetermined, by rapid selector devices ca¬ 
pable of scanning thousands of references per minute. Pro¬ 
vided with a quantity of references (of which a good many 
may still represent false trails) and without destroying 
the utility of the system, the scholar will then read on 
these card clues, abstracts and critical comment which 
give him a hint as to whether he wants to see the source. 
When he does, the proper punching of buttons will put 
into action the televising process previously described. 
Such a system will in no way prevent photo-reproduction 
of .source material where the scholar prefers such examina¬ 
tion to that made possible by a television screen. Such 
a system can be operated as a co-operative venture of 
many large libraries without the alienation of titles needed 
for the national center, albeit with somewhat more con¬ 
fusion, and considerably more cost. It cannot operate in a 
system which circulates library material for it is critical 
that all the source material shall be immediately avail¬ 
able for televising to any scholar anywhere. 

It can be argued that the annual budgets of most libra¬ 
ries — if diverted from acquiring, maintaining, catalogu- 
{Continued on page 65) 
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THE WRECK OF MATTER 

• {Continued from page 64) 

ing, storing, circulating, and keeping track of 1,000,000 
or more books — could easily encompass the purchase 
and maintenance of the new library machinery and in 
addition leave something over for research. Each library 
would, of course, retain a collection of the most important 
works at such a scale (say the 200,000 volumes of the new 
undergraduate library of Harvard) that not all readers 
would be condemned to the mechanistic process which 
would be reserved largely for the convenience of the 
scholar. Each library would also maintain a certain 
amount of current and not as yet coded material to be 
discarded when the coding was completed. 

Coding Human Learning 
The crux of such a system would, of course, lie in the 
coding. For the billions of words already written and 
stored only a slow progress might be possible. It is pos¬ 
sible to install a coding process for everything published 
after a given day and, in a not too distant future. This 
would comprise a coding of a large part of the past 
literature. 

But, even then, the job of coding, the intellectual skill 
required, the time consumed, the self-sacrifice required 
of the coders is almost inestimable. These coders would 
have to possess the best minds; they could not be mere 
clerks. To get all these best minds to contribute the codi¬ 
fication of even a few volumes a year per man would 
require a co-operation never yet approached by the com¬ 
pany of scholars. The scholar is at least as selfish as the 


ordinary man; probably he is more so. Unless the scholars 
as a body would enter into such a project it would be 
predoomed to failure; it might fail even if they did join 
such a crusade. 

Against such a pooling of resources and talents would 
be raised the ambitions of librarians asked to give up 
their treasures which are sometimes the only way the im¬ 
portance of their libraries can be measured. Against such 
a program would be raised the pride of trustees, college 
presidents, collectors of rare and even of uncut books, 
donors of oak and marble, and most of all the pride of 
the Alumni. There would be fear of over-centralization, 
fear of mechanism. Finally we might expect the apathy 
of scholars presented to a proposal which called upwn each 
to do a volume of work for the good of all which would 
in no way enhance his individual prestige. How far away 
do all these imaginable adverse forces place the library 
millennium? 

I put this question with no tongue in cheek. At this 
very moment I have the task of planning for a new library 
building in our own institution. Shall this library build¬ 
ing be less forward looking than the apparatus for test¬ 
ing the flight characteristics of planes, for measuring 
radioactivity, for exploring the nucleus? Shall it fail to 
take advantage of the knowledge in our own institution 
of rapid selectors, radio, and television? What are we 
to do? 

Step toward the Future 

By the generosity of Mr. J. Willard Hayden and his co¬ 
trustees in the Charles Hayden Foundation, Technology 
{Continued on page 66) 
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THE WRECK OF MATTER 

{Continued from page 65) « 

has now in hand about $2,500,000 with which it must con¬ 
struct the Charles Hayden Memorial Library as soon as 
governmental permits can be obtained. This means that 
the planners of this new building cannot-postpone their 
planning long enough to learn whether any of the conjec¬ 
tures previously made have likelihood of soon attaining 
reality. No one in his senses would dare build a building 
today founded in the assumption that they would, and 
that all previous library thinking could, therefore, be 
discarded. 

The building has to serve four functions: it must offer 
a tool for the undergraduate and the scholar in science 
and engineering; it must offer the tools for the student of 
social science and the humanities; it must offer extra¬ 
curricular fare in non-scientific fields to whet the under¬ 
graduate appetite; and it must apply our forces to new 
methods of librarianship through research. Each of these 
requires a somewhat different building. 

On the one hand, for the student of science, the build¬ 
ing is to offer the management for the scholarly branch 
libraries in the several disciplines which, in the present 
state of librarianship, are most conveniently located near 
to the practitioners of the disciplines. It must serve as 
central repository for older, and for fringe, material; it 
must supply a broader base of reference than can prac¬ 
tically 1^ furnished in the branches’; it must take care 
of the imderclassman so that the advanced libraries can 
be relieved of him to the benefit of all concerned. It must 
be ready to assume a still larger role should mechanism 
become important in librarianship; for when and if it 
does, centralization will clearly be indicated. 

For the student of the humanities the library must 
make quite a different provision. For him the library is, 
in literal truth, the laboratory. Accordingly it is desirable 
that faculty, seminar, and conference room, and library 
materials all be in the same area — indeed in the same 
building. This requires an arrangement quite different 
from that of branch library, laboratory, and class room in 
the technological departments. 

In an institution such as Technology the curricular time 
available for study of the humanistic subjects is inevitably 
short — too short perhaps — to produce a well-rounded 
man. There rests a further responsibility then to provide 
stimulus to the underclassman and the senior — to com¬ 
pete if you will with the laboratory for his spare time by 
feeding him with at least the hors d'oeuvre which may stim¬ 
ulate an appetite on his part for further tasting of other 
{Continued on page 68) 
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THE WRECK OF MATTER 

{Continued from page 66) 

types of man’s thought. A large part of this responsibility 
devolves upon the new library. 
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Mechanistic Diffusion of Knowledge 

Finally, research must incessantly be carried on, with 
the special tools at Technology’s disposal, to help in the 
determination as to how far the world can go along lines 
indicated in the previous text. To accomplish this the 
library must not only take account of possibilities in 
codes, selectors, television, and microphotography but 
also of developments in visual and aural aids to learning. 
Specifically, laboratories are required in which methods 
may be tested on both the mechanical and intellectual 
scales; future staff members must be selected who will be 
able to contribute to such achievements, be tempera¬ 
mentally anxious to contribute, and be desirous of seeing 
the possibilities and not the difficulties. 

In time any one of these present purposes may become 
archaic; scientific literature may be organized quite 
differently, teaching in the humanities may become di¬ 
vorced from the library, extra-curricular stimuli may be 
provided by other means or may even become unneces¬ 
sary, research may reach the end of any profitable road. 
Accordingly no building can be profitably contrived which 
will freeze any one of these activities either in form or in 
scale. 

To resolve this dilemma will not be easy of course. We 
shall make our building of equal story heights and of such 
floor structure that every area can accommodate the full 
weight of books as now stacked or, equally, will provide 
reading space, teaching space, laboratory space, or view¬ 
ing screens and rapid selectors. This building will have 
almost no impedimenta to the use of space and this is its 
principal characteristic. 

Tliere has to be, of course, a first program for the use 
of space. The mechanical equipment and the laboratory 
are to be housed in a half basement. The first floor takes 
advantage of the building’s hand.some site on the Charles 
River (between the main building of M.I.T. and Walker 
Memorial) and provides an “Avenue of Culture’’ along 
which the student will naturally pass in going from the 
educational area to the recreational area. On this avenue 
will be an exhibition gallery, the distinguished Dard Hun¬ 
ter Paper Museum, an imdergraduate reading room, the 
recreational reading collection, and the libraries of Eng¬ 
lish and History. No effort will be spared to make this the 
most attractive place physically in the entire Institute. 
It is hoped that the intellectual attraction will be no less 
apparent. 

The second floor, which is not on a through passage, 
will house both library administration and the scholarly 
over-all reference collections and source material for all 
disciplines plus the special serious collections in econom¬ 
ics and social sciences which pass under the name of the 
Dewey Library. The third floor will house the humanities 
faculties (and also their seminars) and a substantial 
audio-visual center embracing the most contemporary 
applications to education of the arts of recorded sound 
and light. 

For anyone who wants to jump to the stars this may 
seem earth-bound enough. We will do what one institu- 
{Concluded on page 70) 
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THE WRECK OF MATTER 

{Concluded from page 68) 

tion may to accelerate progress toward a more efficient 
librarianship. But the space vehicle of librarianship which 
might carry us some day to the absorbing visible planets, 
still so tantalizingly out of reach, will not be the product 
of a single institution. It will require a very large move¬ 
ment of scholars, of librarians, of financial sponsors, 
and perhaps of government before anything of serious im¬ 
port may ensue. Still the problem is real enough; Anatole 
France’s fancy. Rider’s extrapolations, Hardin’s Gordian- 
knot-cutting may none be idle prophecy unless the more 
imaginative Bush proposal is grappled with tenaciously. 
The grappling must be without cynicism or selfishness 
and must be performed simultaneously by very many 
more people than can be found on our acreage on the 
Charles River. 


THE TABULAR VIEW 

{Concluded from page 10) 


Widespread Knotcledge of the elements of nutrition and 
sanitation might have reduced the casualties among 
native and American defenders of Bataan is the opinion 
(page 22) of Samuel A. Goldblith, ’40, whose experi¬ 
ences as a prisoner of war at Camps O’Donnel and 
Cabanatuan enable him to speak with vivid first-hand 
knowledge. Mr. Goldblith is now research assistant in 
the Institute’s Department of Food Technology' and is 
studying for an advancetl degree. 
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for careers at ALL colleges. West Point, Annapolis, Coast Guard. Special 
accelerated program for completion of high school requirements. Evening 
dept, (co-e^ for adult students. Catalog on request. Conference invited. 
Ernest Greenwood, Headmaster 
72 Park ,\ve., Between 38-39 Streets, New York 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 

JACKSON & MORELAND 

Engineers 

Public Utilities — Industrials 

Railroad Electrification 

Design and Supervision — Valuations 

Economic and Operating Reports 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 

Airports — Bridges — Water Supply and Sewerage 

Port and Terminal Works — Fire Prevention 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 

Boston New York 

H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro-tUctric Devtloptrunts — Water Supplies. Reports, Plans, 
Supervision. Advice, Appraisals 

6 Beacon Street ' Boston, Mass. 

WALLACE CLARK & COMPANY 

CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 

SINCE 1920 

Planning for Research and Development, 

Sales, Engineering, Production, Finance, 
IndustrialRelations,Overall Management 

521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

Booklet describing our services and experience will be sent on request 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Gjnsultino Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 

Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 

Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Insullations, etc., 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J. K. Campbell, M. I. T. TI 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL BNOINEBR 

Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 

Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling Water 
and Heat Recovery Systems 

246 Walnut Street, Newtonville BIGelow 8042 

Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell ’92 M.I.T. ’21 

THE COSMA LABORATORIES CO. 

1545 East 18th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Chemical Analysis — Testing — Consulting Engineering 
Testimony and Research 

H. Seymour Colton, M.I.T. '21 R. W. Frischmuth, Case '38 

Director Assistant Director 

H. A. KULJIAN & CO. 

Consultants Engineers * Constructors 

Specialists in 

UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 

1518 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. A. Kuljian '19 

Moran, Proctor, Freeman & Mueser 

Consulting Engineers 

420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, ^il Studies and Tests; 

Reports, Design and Supervision 

Pardo, Proctor, FreenuD & Mueser 

Ingenieros Coosultores Wiluam H. Muesir, *22 

Ap. Correos 6M, Caracas, Venezuela Gboroi T, Gilman, *23 

FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

INCORPORATED 

Research, Development and Consultation 
for Textile and Allied Industries 

665 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

W. J. Hamburger, '21 K. R. Fox, '40 E. R. Kaswell, '39 

PALMER RUSSELL CO. 

Realtors 

Real Estate Brokers Property Management 

Appraisals and Mortgages 

1320 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 

Edgar P. Palmer '25 William W. Russell '22 

GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

BNG1NBBR8 AND CONSULTANTS 

Malcolm G. Davis *25, Vice Pretident Allen W. Reid *12 

F. E. Drake *05 E. C Edgar *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 

Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 

Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

Reading, Pa. New York Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 61 Broadway Mexico City 

FRANK MASSA 

Electro-Acoustic Consultant 

development — PRODUCTION DESIGN —• PATENT ADVISOR 

Loud Speakers — Microphones — Sound Powered Telephones 
Supersonic Generators and Receivers 

Electro-Acoustic Instruments 

Underwater Sound 

3393 Dbllwood Road Cleveland Heights, Ohio 




AREA PLACEMENT CHAIRMEN 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Each man listed below will have information about positions for 
M. I. T. Graduates who want to locate in his particular area 


ALABAMA 

Robert C. Stobebt ’12, P. O. Drawer 1392, Birmingham 

ARKANSAS 

Leslie A. Jackson ’09, Manager, Little Rock Municipal Water 
System, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Edward J. Rilet ’09, Graybar Electric Company, Inc., Ninth and 
Howard Streets, San Francisco 

Ford W. Sammis ’28, 433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13 
COLORADO 

Alfred E. Perlman ’23, Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail¬ 
road Company, Denver 1 

CONNECTICUT 

Frederick W. Green ’32, Nash Engineering Company, W’ilson 
Avenue, South Norwalk (Bridgeport area) 

Georoe L. Mtlchreest ’10,238 Palm Street, Hartford 
Charles E. Smith ’00, Railroad Office Building, New Haven 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

William C. Mehaffey ’17, 1630 North Greenbrier Street, Arling¬ 
ton, Virginia 
FLORIDA 

George W. Simons ’IS, Hildebrandt Building, Jacksonville 
Clarence P. Thayer ’23, 4212 N. W. Sixth Avenue, Miami 
Frankun O. Adams ’07, 305 Morgan Street, Tampa 

GEORGIA 

William E. Huger ’22, 11 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta 1 

ILLINOIS 

Robert W. Clyne '30, American Steel Foundries, 400 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
INDIANA 

Frank C. Balke ’14, Balke and Krauss Company, 427 W’est 
Market Street, Indianapolis 

KANSAS 

Fred C. Koch ’22, Winkler-Koch Engineering Co., 335 West 
Lewis Street, Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

Tinsley W. Rucker III ’31, The Crescent Panel Company, 32d 
and Market Streets, Louisville 12 

LOUISIANA 

Theodore O. Hotard ’12, 221 Pelican Avenue, New Orleans 14 
MAINE 

Frank A. Knight ’38, Eastern Corporation, Bangor 
Lewis D. Nisbet ’09, 44 Montrose Avenue, Portland 

MARYLAND 

George W. Spaulding ’21, 1605 Lexington Building, Baltimore 1 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert F. Burnett ’10, 85 North Main Street, Fall River 
A. Russell Pierce, Jr. ’31, Palmer Scott Boatyard, New Bedford 
Lynn Wetherill 'iS, High Voltage Bushing Engineering Division, 
General Electric Company, 100 Woodlawn Avenue, PittsBeld 
Albert D. King ’32, De Bell and Richardson, 3 Post Office Alley, 
Springheld 
MICIHGAN 

Adam K. Stricker ’29, 1227 Bishop Road, Grosse Point Park, 
Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

Leland Clapper ’09, 5600 Ixindon Road, Duluth 
Charles W. Drew ’19, Minneapolis-Honeywcll Regulator Com¬ 
pany, Minneapolis 

MISSOURI 

Harry L. Havens ’09, Havens Structural Steel Company, 1713 
Crystal, Kansas City 

Wesley W. Wedemeyer ’30, Wedemeyer and Hecker, Architects, 
319 North Fourth Street, St. Ixiuis 2 


MONTANA 

Walter R. C. Russert ’18, Anaconda Copper Company, Butte 
NEBRASKA 

John M. Hanley ’30, Northern Natural Gas Company, Aquila 
Court Building, Omaha 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Blaylock Atherton ’24, 142 Main Street, Nashua 
NEW JERSEY 

George A. Chutter ’21,109 Central Avenue, Glen Rock (Newark 
area) 

NEW YORK 

Andrew F. Allen ’12, State Department of Health, Albany 
'Thomas H. Speller ’29, General Engineering Company, 785 
Hertel Avenue, Buffalo 7 

John C. Fruit ’02, Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
393 7th Avenue, New York 1 

Raymond G. Brown ’16, Comstock and Westcott Inc., Niagara 
Falls 

C. King Cbofton ’22, 1132 Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building, 
Rochester 4 

A. J. Tacy ’27, Room 645, Building No. 2, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 

J. Murray Hastings ’13, 606 Hills Building, Syracuse 
OHIO 

James B. Holden ’30, 276 Sundale Road, Akron 
Kenneth A. Wright ’19, Johnson Service Company, 1905 Dunlap 
Street, Cincinnati 14 

Charles B. Rowley ’12, Charles Bacon Rowley and Associates, 
Keith Building, Cleveland 

James H. Blodgett ’20, Superintendent, Division of Sewage 
Treatment, Columbus 

Eugene Herzog ’27, 26 Cliff Street, Dayton 
Charlton P. Whittier ’27, Owens-Hlinois Glass Company, P. O. 
Box 1035, Toledo 1 

OKLAHOMA 

W. J. Sherry ’21, 804 Kennedy Building, Tulsa 
OREGON 

Robert E. Cushman ’06, 618 N. W., Front Street, Portland 9 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Percy Tillson ’06, 3003 North Front Street, Harrisbing 
Edward J. Healy ’23, Philadelphia Brewing Company, 6th and 
Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia 33 
Harold L. Lang ’09, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts¬ 
burgh 13 

G. C. Wilson ’15, 907 East King Street, Lancaster 

Louis Morse ’96, York Corporation, Roosevelt Avenue, York 

RHODE ISLAND 

Donald G. Robbins ’07, c/o International Braid Company, 
47 Charles Street, Providence 
TENNESSEE 

Dana M. Wood ’06, 619 Union Building, TVA, Knoxville 
Donald W. Southgate ’ll, Nashville Trust Building, Nashville 3 

TEXAS 

Jonathan A. Noyes ’12, 1914 Commerce Street, Dallas 1 
Joseph H. McEvoy ’21, 202 McGowen Avenue, Houston 6 

UTAH 

George M. Gadsby ’09, Utah Power and Light, Kearns Building, 
Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 

Donald N. Frazier ’ll, 1226 Mutual Building, Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Holland H. Houston ’24, 215 Fifth Street, Olympia (Seattle area) 
Homer C. Bender ’09, 921 East 19th Street, Spokane 

WISCONSIN 

Philip N. Cristal ’17, 720 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2 


'Placement 'Bureau 


^^Massachusetts Institute of Technologj/ 


Cambridge 59, ^JMass. 




TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

THE ALUMNI FUND — ITS PROBLEMS AND GROWTH 


Recapitulation 

The first of October, 1940, marked the beginning of the seventh month 
of the seventh year of the M.I.T. Alumni Fund. It seems appropriate, in 
this first fall issue of The Review, to pause momentarily and look back¬ 
wards, the better to adjust our sights for the future. 

The M.I.T. Alumni Fund was established in 1940 to provide a means 
by which Alumni could support the Institute financially in whatever degree 
they deemed fit. It was expressly stated that these gifts were to be used for 
capital expenditures only, at the Fund Board’s recommendation. To date 
no such expenditures have been made, except in a few minor instances. The 
uncertainties of the war years and of the immediate postwar period made 
it seem advisable to wait until more settled times, and our annual gifts 
have been allowed to accumulate as a consequence. 

The results of our first year were unspectacular. They were, however, 
encouraging. They gave promise that the Alumni, by whose expressed de¬ 
sire the Fund was established, would back it up as its need became more 
widely appreciated. Each year has shown steady increases, both in number 
of contributors and in amount. The first year’s total of $6.‘5,(M)0 had grown 
to $165,000 at the end of the sixth year. On October 1, 1946, almost 
$25,000 more had been contributed than at the same time last year. Fur¬ 
thermore, last year the number of Alumni who gave to their Fund exceeded 
10,000. It has, indeed, fulfilled that early promise. 

The accumulated total of our gifts to M.I.T. is now in excess of half a 
million dollars. Although the Board has yet to decide how this sum is to be 
spent, the President’s Report for 1946 shows clearly how much it is needed. 
Your gifts of the past few years will go far toward satisfying a part of those 
needs. 





TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


M.I.T. MEN AT WAR 


Up to October 10 over 9,584 Institute Alumni, including 38 Admirals, 12 Commodores, and 97 Generals, were re¬ 
ported as being in the active naval or military services of the United Nations. Among the new promotions to be 
reported are Commodore .V. Ix>ring Swasey ’98, Commodore Henry R. Oster ’21, Commodore Werner W. Baumeister 
’23, Rear Adm. Albert F. France ’24, Brig. Gen. Ivan W. Miller ’25, and Commodore George A. Seitz ’29. There 
were 322 .Vlumni who had been decorated, and 226 who had made the supreme sacrifice. 

With its issue dated November, 1942, The 'Fechnology Review began publishing “M.I.T. MEN AT WAR.” Al¬ 
though hostilities have ende<l. The Review plans to continue this page for the next several months in onler to record 
information on M.I.T. men in the services which, to date, has been impossible to obtain. As a matter of convenience, 
promotions and corrections in the rank previously given are grouped under a single heading, “Changes in Rank.” 
The Review Editors are greatly indebted to the many .Alumni and other readers who are continuing to co-operate so 
helpfully in reporting inevitable errors of omission and commission which they note in these listings. 


DECORATIONS 

1898 Swasey, A. Loring, Commo., 
UAn., Legion of Merit. 

1910 Bell, Frank F., Col., U.8.A.. 

L^rion of Merit — as com¬ 
manding officer of the 373rd 
Engineer General Service Reg¬ 
iment; for clearing, opening 
up, and reconstruction of the 
p^ of Le Havre, France, 

1918 Blakney, Raymond B.. ^faj., 
U.S.A.. Bronse Star. 

1921 Price, Xenophon H., Col., U.8.A., 

Bronse Star — for meritorious 
service as engineer member of 
the War Department Obwrv- 
ers’ Board in the European 
Theater of Operations. 

1922 Robb, RusseU^ Col., Le¬ 

gion of Merit. 

1024 Gepm. John B., U. Col,, U.8.A.. 
Croix de Guerre. 

Maymutl. Perry C„ Col., U.8.A.. 
Legion of Merit — for out¬ 
standing contributions in the 
development on means for 
transmitting throu^out the 
world unprecedented volumes 
of military and war-related 
messages. 

1927 Berkeley, William P., Lt. Col., 

U.8.A.. Legion of Merit. 

1928 *Petrie, Malcolm O., Copt., IJ.S.A., 

Silver Star, posthumously — 
for continuous and eons|MCU- 
ous gallantry in action. 

Bakouta, Mtaly M., U., 

U.8.A., Croix de Guerre with 
star: Bronse Star. 

1931 Humphre 3 rB. George C., Comdr., 
U.B.N., Legion of Merit — for 
ably solving many problems 
encountered by the Army in 
transporting supplies and ma¬ 
terial to oveiaeas theaters. 

19.^3 Love. Robert M., Col., U.8.A.. 
Distinguished Service Medal 
— for exceptional meritorious 
service as deputy commander 
of the European ferrying divi¬ 
sion of the Air Transport Com¬ 
mand and later commander of 
the A.T.C. West Coast Wing. 

SpUler, John Capt., U.S.N.. 
Legion of Merit. 

1934 Fidlerj Harold k., U.8.A., 

Legion of Merit. 

1935 Powers. WUliam F., Col.. U.S.A., 

Bronse Star — for planning 
and directing the initial stages 
of construction for the United 
States Forces in Great Britain. 

IP-TO Honnell, Pierre M., Col., U.S.A., 
Legion of Merit — distin¬ 
guished himself as an instruc¬ 
tor in the department of chem¬ 
istry and electricity, United 
Statee Military Academv, and 
made a aignificant contribution 
in the planning and engineer¬ 
ing supervision of the new 
electronics laboratory at West 
Point. 

Howard, John H., Lt., U.8.N.. 
Legion of Merit — for out¬ 
standing serAdee while on duty 
with the Division of Naval 
Communications. 

2 -44 Brown, Kenneth 8.. Comdr., 
U.S.N., Navy-Marine Corps 
Medal. 

I.aw9on. James T.. I$t Lt., U.S.A., 
Purple Heart. Silver Star — 
Luxembourg; Bronze Star — 
Germany. 


NEW LISTINGS 
U.S.A. 

1926 Hoar, William H., Maj. 

1929 Badger, George F., Maj. 

1942 Denhard. William G , T.4. 
McHugh, Joseph R., S.i^. 

1943 Granese, Andrew M., lot Lt. 
6-45 Beaton, William C^ Lt. 

2-46 Dowli^, William C., Jr„ Pvt. 

Folts, Fi^erick W., Pitt. 
Robinson, Donald E., Pfe. 
Smith, Arthur, Pvt. 


U.S.N. 

1919 Chadwiel^ Noel. Lt. Comdr. 

1923 Ludlow, George H., Comdr. 

1943 Millar, Ronald L.. S.le. 

it Wolf, Warren F., Lt. 

10-44 Ross, Harold. Pru. 

Scott, George W., Jr., Lf. Comdr. 
2-46 Deal, Joeepn D., Jr., Ertv. 

Dedell, Harry C,, Jr., Enn. 
Dionne, Earl J,, Eru. 

Maney, John W., En*. 

Mays, Charles H., Afid. 

Smith, Charles R., S./e. 


CHANGES IN RANK 
U.S.S. 

1898 Swasey. A. Loring, Capt. to 
Comma. 

1917 Andrews, George A., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

1021 Oster, Henry R., Capt. to Comma. 
1922 Fish, Howell C., Comdr. to Capt. 

1023 Baumeister, Werner W., Lt. 

Comdr. to Comma. 

1024 France, Albert F., Capt. to Roar 

Adm. 

1927 Hammond, Joseph W., Comdr. 

to Capt. 

O'Donovan, Richard L., Lt. to 
Lt. CoTTidr. 

1928 Farnsworth, John G., Comdr. 

to Capt. 

Hale, Peter Q.. lA. Comdr. to 
Capi. 

Janes. George N.. JA. {j.o>) ^ 
lA. Comdr. 

Riley, Frederic D., Jr., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

1020 Seitz, George A.. Comdr. to 
Com mo. 

1930 Turner, Thomas A., Jr., Comdr. 

to Capt. 

1931 Anderson, William W., Jr„ Lt. 

to Capt. 

Blaisdell, Norman E., Lt. to 
CoTTtdr. 

1932 Fenno, Charles .A., Jr., Lt. to 

Lt. Comdr. 

Honsinger. I>eroy V., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

1034 Lippitt, Kendrick H., Lt. O*.0>) 
to Lt. Comdr. 

Mann, Robert E.. Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr. 

19^15 Brown, Richard R., En*. to Lt. 
0 '^.) 

Mills, Blake D., Jr., Lt. to 
CoTTidr. 

Perkins. Robert E., Comdr. to 
Capt. 

19.36 Anderson, Richard K., Lt. to 
Comdr. 

Brown, C. Donald, lA. Comdr. to 
Comdr. 

Webster, Homer F., Lt. Comdr. 
to Comdr. 

1937 Steinhardt. I^wrcnce R., Lt. to 
Lt. Comdr. 


1938 Gibson, William G., Ena. to 
Lt. {j.o.) 

1940 Morgan, Philip C., Jr., Li. to 

Lt. Comdr. 

Pieczentkowski, Herman .A., 
Comdr. to Capt. 

Reynolds, Paul A., Lt. (j.g.) to 
Lt. Corndr. 

Rivero, Horacio. Lt. to Capt. 
Robert^n, Richard Q., Ena. to 
Lt. 

1941 Booth, Alfred B., Jr., Ena. to 

Lt. ij.g.) 

Fulton, Robert B., 2nd, Lt. to 
Comdr. 

Kosztyla, Camille J., Lt. to Lt. 
Comdr, 

Morse, John H., Jr., lA. to Comdr. 
Price, William N., Lt. to Comdr. 

1942 Degen, Daniel J., S.te. to A.E.T. 

M.Se. 

Gibson, Scott K., lA. Comdr. to 
Comdr. 

Taylor. Maurice E., Lt. 0.(7.) to 
Lt. Comdr. 

1943 Leader, James W., Ena. to lA. 

O'.fl.) 

U.SM.C. 

1925 Miller, Ivan W., Col. to Brig. Gen. 

AUSTRALIA 

Army 

1913 Lematre, Lionel H.. Col. to Brig. 

RANKS NOT 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

1941,^ Logsdon, Thomas M., Lt., U.S.N. 
1943 Mallooh, James A., Jr., Capt., 
U.8.A. 

LIBERATED PRISONERS 

1934 Bateman, Edward L., Jr., Capt.. 

South African Army — had 
been a prisoner of war since 
faU of Tobruk. 

1940 Kaplan, Milton J.,Lt., U.S.A, — 

was missing in European area, 
van Swaay, Jan M., Lt., Nether¬ 
lands East Indies Army — 
from Hitachi prisoner of war 
camp near Tol^o. 

1941 Fulton, Robert B., 2nd, Comdr., 

U.S.N. — from Zentsuji pris¬ 
oner of war camp in Japan. 
1943 Miller, Andrew, Jr., Corp., U.S.A. 
— Philippines. 

2-44 McCandlis^ Robert K., Li., 
U.S.A. — Germany. 

10-44 Dieckmann, Steffen F., Pfc., 
U.S.A. — Germa^. 

Hagopian, Robert, S.Sgt., U.S.A. 
^— had been report^ mining 
in action in Belgium. 

Phillips, James L., Lt„ U.S.A. — 
Germany. 

Steiner, Marold A., Jr., Lt., 
U.S.A. — Germany. 

6-45 Uke, John W., Jr.. Pfc., U.S.A. 
— Germany. 

Webl^George W.. Jr.. Lt., U.S.A. 
— Germany. 

CASUALTIES 

1907 ♦Wilkins, Harold 8„ Cal., U.S.A. 
1913 ♦Means, AUn H.. Col., U.S.A. 
1021# Raymond. Fred L.. Lt., U.S.N. 

— on prison ship. 

1922 ♦Allen, Henry C., Lt., U.8.N. 

1925 ♦Mise, Charles R., Capt., U.S.A. 

— in Manila. 

of War 




1927#Ger8t, George S., Li., U.S.A,— 
plane mission between Bou¬ 
gainville and Gaudalcanal. 
1928 *Petrie, Malcolm O., Capt., U.S.A. 

— a prisoner of the Japanese. 
1932# Crocker, Otis W., Capt., U.S.A. 
1933 ♦Carle, E. Richards, Coj^., U.S.A. 

— of cerebral malaria follow¬ 
ing Bataan Death March. 

# Harper, Thomas, Jr., Sgt., U.S.A. 

— near Manila. 

♦Latimer, William J., Maj., U.S.A. 

— of acute colitis while a pris¬ 
oner of war of the Japanese 
government. 

•Mitchell, Floyd A., Lt. Col., 
U.S.A. — on Philippines while 
a prisoner of war. 

19.34# Gibson, George D.. Lt. Comdr., 
U.S.N. 

# Parker. Frank O., Jr., MaL, 

U.S.A. — flying bomber from 
Australia over New Guinea. 
1936# Bosworth, Lawrence A., Afaj., 
U.S.A. — when Japanese 
prison ship was sunk. 

1937# Breitling, George T., Lt., U.S.A. 

— on prison ship while being 
transferred from the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. 

# Clark, Lincoln R., Jr., Lt., U.S.A. 

— was prisoner of war at 
Cabanatuan; ship bombed in 
Subic Bay on way to Japan. 

# Haggerty, Robert F., Afaj., 

U.S.A. — when prisoner of war 
ship was sunk. 

# Weschler, Charles J., lA., U.S.N. 

— aboard a Japanese prison 
ship. 

♦Wirtf, Elmer C., Capt., U.S.A. — 
of cerebral malaria at Cabana¬ 
tuan prison camp. 

1938# White, William T., Yeoman, 
U.S.N, 

1930# Putnam, Henry W., Capt., U.S.A. 

— over Tokyo. 

1940# Bemd, Peter P.. Capt., U.S.A. — 
while on Japanese prisoner of 
war ship being transferred 
from Philippine Islands to 
JaiMn; ship sunk in South 
China Sea. 

# Fodale, Charles B., Lt. (y. 0 .) 

U.S.N. 

# Nash, Lloyd W., Afaj., U.S.A. — 

over Belgium. 

# van Sehaick, John, Sgt., U.S.A. 
1941# Jerome, Frank J., 3rd, Lt., 

U.S.A. 

# Logsdon, Thomas M., Lt., U.S.N. 

# Wiener, Richard 8., Lt., U.S.A. 
1942# Root, John D., Capt., U.S.A. — 

on special weather observation 
during combat misBion over 
northwestern France. 

1943# Jenkins, Cornelius A., U.S.A. — 
Germany. 

#Van Burgh, Lisle, Lt. O'.g.), 
U.S.N, — plane on reconnais¬ 
sance patrol disappeared over 
Formosa Straits area. 

#Wolf, Warren F., Lt. (j.g.), 
U.S.N. 

2-44# Vail, Derrick T., 3rd, Sgt., 
R.C.A.F. — off the coast of 
England on an operational 
flight. 

10-44#Kelley, James £., Pvt., U.S.A. 
6-45# Robinson, William R., Pvt., 
U.S.A. 

# Wardwell, Theodore M.. Jr., P/e., 

U.S.A. 

2-46 ♦Goodman, Edmund G., T.4. 

U.S.A. — of illness oontracterl 
while in the Philippines. 


# Killed in Action 


t Missing in Action 


♦ Died or Killed in Service 


♦♦ Wounded 
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ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN THE NEWS 


Promotions and Appointments 

For Godfrey L. Cabot ’81, elected 
president of the F6d6ration Aeio- 
nautique Internationale. 

For William D. Coolidge’96, ap¬ 
pointed to head the new General 
Electric atomic research and develop¬ 
ment laboratory at the Hanford En¬ 
gineer Works near Richland, Wash. 

For William B. Boggs ’04, elected 
one of the councilors for Quebec of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

For Clarence D. Howe ’07, ap¬ 
pointed to membership in the Imperial 
Privy Council of Canada. 

<[ For Barnett D. Gordon ’16, named 
a trustee of the Lowell Textile In¬ 
stitute. 

For A. C. Carlton ’17, made execu¬ 
tive director of the museum of the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 

For Charles S. Venable ’17, elected 
president for the current year, and 
John H. Schaefer ’26, elect^ a mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors for a 
three-year term, of the Industrial Re¬ 
search Institute. 

For Edward L. Cochrane ’20, Vice- 
admiral, U.S.N., appointed as chief of 
the Material Division. 

For Albert L. Edson’21, desig¬ 
nated as manager of the Laurence G. 
Hanscom Airport at Bedford, Mass. 

€I For Hayden B. Kline ’24, elected 
to the newly created post of executive 
vice-president and to membership on 
the executive committee of the Indus¬ 
trial Rayon Corporation. 

<1 For Arthur F. Johnson ’26, named 
as manager of the Longview, Wash., 
plant of the Reynolds Metals Com¬ 
pany. 

For Michael G. Kelakos’35, 
named director of the chemical divi¬ 
sion of the International Secretariat of 
the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
in Brussels, Belgium. 

For Alvar Aalto, staff, elected 
president of Finland’s Arkitekforbund. 

In the Bookstalls 

By Walter H. Kilham’89, Boston 
After Bulfinch, An Account of Its Archi¬ 
tecture, 1800-1900, Harvard University 
Press, 1945. 

C. By Charles G. Abbot ’94, The 
Earth and the Stars, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1946. 

€I By Paul W. Litchfield ’96, The In¬ 
dustrial Republic, Reflections of an Indus¬ 
trial Lieutenant, Corday and Gross 
Company, 1946. 


C. By Milan V. Ayres ’98, Instalment 
Mathematics Handbook, Ronald Press 
Company, 1946. 

By David O. Woodbury ’21, Build¬ 
ers for Battle, E. P. Dutton and Com¬ 
pany, 1946. 

By Walter H. Newhouse’23, as 
editor and chief contributor. Processes 
of Ore Deposition, National Research 
Council. 

€1 By Henry B. Kane ’24, The Tale of 
the Wild Goose, sixth in the series, 
’’Wild World Tales,” Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946. 

Honors by Degrees 

For Karl T. Compton, President, 
the honorary degree of doctor of 
science from New York University. 

CL For Frank C. Stockwell ’07, the 
honorary degree of doctor of engineer¬ 
ing from Stevens Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 

CL For Charles A. Kraus’08, the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
from Brown University. 

CL For John I. B. Larned ’08, Suffragan 
Bishop of Long Island, the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Hobart 
College. 

CL For Luis de Florez ’ll. Rear Ad¬ 
miral, U.S.N.R., the honorary dewees 
of doctor of science from Tufts College 
and doctor of engineering from Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 

CL For Jerome C. Hunsaker’12, the 
honorary degree of doctor of engineer¬ 
ing from Northeastern University. 

CL For Timothy E. Shea ’19, the hon¬ 
orary degree of doctor of science from 
Columbia University. 

CL For Norbert Wiener, staff, the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
from Tufts College. 

Periodical Appearance 

CL By Walter R. Ingalls ’86, with 
’’The Great Lead and Zinc Mines,” in 
Mining and Metallurg) for September. 

CL By John B. Wilbur’26, with ’’The 
Action of Impulsive Loads on Elastic 
Structures,” in the Journal of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers for July. 

CL By Shepard Roberts ’38 and Ar¬ 
thur R. VON Hippel, staff, with “A 
New Method of Measuring Dielectric 
Constant and Loss in the Range of 
Centimeter Waves,” in the Journal of 
j^plied Physics for July. 

CL By Bernard F. Greene ’40, with 
’’Ship’s Lighting and Dark Adapta¬ 
tion, ’ in the Journal of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers lor May, and 


"Natural Light Reflected from the 
Ceiling,” in the Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing transactions for June. 

CL By Lawrence E. Welch ’40 and 
HarrieM. Quackenbos, Jr., ’41, with 
the "Relation between the Impact and 
Flexural Tests for Molded Plastics,” 
in the Transactions of the American Soci¬ 
ety of Mechanical Engineers for July. 

^ By Dugald C. Jackson, staff emeri¬ 
tus, with "Willis Rodney Whitney 
[’90], An Appreciation Based on 
Broderick’s Recent Biography,” in 
Mechanical Engineering for August. 

CL By Ronald H. Robnett, staff, with 
’’Control of Research and Develop¬ 
ment Costs,” in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
for July 15 . 

Assorted Honors 

^ For Willis R. Whitney’90, re¬ 
cipient of the first Industrial Research 
Institute medal, awarded on October 
17 "for his outstanding contributions 
to the field of industrial research as a 
distinguished scientist, a pioneer of in¬ 
dustrial research, and a leader and 
molder of men.” 

CL For William D. Coolidge’96, ap¬ 
pointed an honorary member of the 
Soci6te Frangaise des Electriciens, ”in 
recognition of the help that he has 
given to the science and industry of 
electricity.” 

CL For Charlbs-Edward A. Winslow 
'98, made an honorary member of the 
Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers. 
CL For Andrey A. Potter 03, to 
whom the special June issue of the 
Purdue Engineer is dedicated in ob¬ 
servance of his silver anniversary as 
dean of engineering at Purdue. 

CL For Charles Camsbll ’09, in whose 
honor the Edmonton Military Hos¬ 
pital in Canada was renamed on Au¬ 
gust 26 the Charles Camsell Indian 
Hoysital. 

CL For Rufus E. Zimmerman ’ll, win¬ 
ner for 1946 of the American Society 
for Metals’ medal for the advancement 
of research. 

CL For Victor Dolmage’17 and C. E. 
G. Brown, as joint authors, awarded 
the Barlow medal by the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metaliurgy 
for the best paper on geology, ’’Con¬ 
tact Metamorphism at Nickel Plate 
Mountain, Hedley, B. C.” 

CL For Victor M. Lopez ’36, awarded 
the Medal of Freedom with bronze 
palm "for exceptionally meritorious 
services in behalf of the Allied war 
effort.” 





IV 


For Vincent Salmon '38, recipient 
of the biennial award of the Acoustical 
Society of America. 

C For Edward H. Bullerjahn’43, 
awarded an honorary fellowship by 
the Scandinavian-American Founda¬ 
tion for a year’s study in Stockholm. 

For Gordon M. Lee ’44, first win¬ 
ner of the Browder J. Thompson Me¬ 
morial Prize, administered by the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 

C For John M. Murray, staff, 
awarded the Legion of Merit for out¬ 
standing psychiatric service in the 
Army Air Forces. 

Guggenheim Fellowship 
Awards, 1946 

C. To Chaim L. Pekeris '19, as a 
mathematician, recently engaged in 
war work under contract by the Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment. 

C To Joseph B. Birdsell’31, as an 
anthropologist, recently a lieutenant 
in the Army, for a study of the proc¬ 
esses and mechanics of the heredity of 
normal human characteristics. . . . 

To Wayne E. Hazen’36, as a 
physicist, who will make a study of 
cosmic rays at extremely high alti¬ 
tudes in unmanned balloon flights and 
at high altitudes in airplane flights. 

C, To Shuichi Kusaka 38, as a physi¬ 
cist, for work at the California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology and at the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J. 

Technical Talk 

<1, By C. Frederick Joy, Jr., '08, 
George F. Brousseau '16, and Norman 
Winch, before the sanitary section of 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers 
on October 2; "Assessment and Con¬ 
nection Practices in Three Greater 
Boston Sewerage Systems.” 

C By Clyde P. Ross'14, before the 
eighth summer convention of the 
Mining Association of Montana at 
Missoula on August 31; "Completion 
of the Geological Map of Montana.” 

By Robert V. Kleinschmidt’18 
and Allen Latham, Jr., '30, before 
the Boston section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on 
October 17: "Compression Distilla¬ 
tion.” 

By F. Alexander Magoun’18, be¬ 
fore the Biennial Nursing Convention 
in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J., on September 25; "New Ways in 
Personnel Administration.” 

<1, By Carroll T. Newton '33, Colo¬ 
nel, U.S.A., before a joint meeting of 
the Society of American Military En¬ 
gineers and the Louisiana Engineering 
Society at the St. Charles Hotel in 
New Orleans on August 14, about 
"Engineer Services of the United 
States Waterways Experiment Sta¬ 


tion”; and before a joint meeting of 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers 
and the northeastern section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
on student night, October 28, about 
"Engineering Services of the United 
States Waterways Experiment Station 
with Special Reference to the Missis- 
^pi Basin Model.” 

By Samuel C. Collins, staff, before 
the Boston section of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers on 
October 10: "Low Temperature Re¬ 
frigeration and Some of Its Ap¬ 
plications.” 


DEATHS 

* Mmtiotud in class nous. 

Edward G. Taber '77, February 
19.* 

George E. Cabot '83, April 18. 

^ Thomas W. Fry '85, August 31- 
James Otis’86, August 21, 1945. 

C, Dwight Baldwin 87, May 9. 

CL Herbert A. Wilcox '87, June 2. 

CL Alfred Hampton '88, November 
14, 1942.* 

CL Herman Parker'89, April 3-* 
d Phillips P. Bourne' 92, August 
26.* 

CL William C. Capron’92, June 4. 
dJoHN H. C. Church '92, September 
2 .* 

d Frederick N. Dillon '93, June 9.* 
d Ariel B. Edwards '93, January 8.* 
d WiNTHROP P. Tenney '93, May 18.* 
d William H. Sayward, Jr.,' 94, 
August 2.* 

d Eugene H. Clapp'95, March 18.* 
d Joseph W. Cushing '95, April 14.* 
d Henry Yoerg’95, September 4. 
d George F. Ashton '96, August 2.* 
d Rose L. Dexter'96, September 17. 
d Edgar B. Baumann'97, March 15, 
1945.* 

d Charles B. Clark '97, February 24. 
d William H. Fox' 97, December, 
1945.* 

d William A. Kent '97, March 27, 
1945.* 

d George A. Moran' 97, date un¬ 
known.* 

d Thomas F. Lennan '99, September 
10 . 

d Frederick W. Magdeburg '00, 
March 9. 

d William P. Rand '00, March 24. 
d Charles H. Stratton '00, August 
9. 

d Harold Wesson '01, August 29. 
d George C. Danforth '03, June 30.* 
d Walter M. Drury'03, July 16.* 
d Charles B. Rhodes'05, March 30.* 
d Thomas B. Holmes'06, August 28. 
d Roy a. Sykes'06, in 1945- 
d Stuart R. Miller'07, May 20.* 
d John Tetlow’07, July 8. 
d Starr Truscott’07, July 17.* 
d Harold S. Wilkins'07, June 16.* 


d Arthur E. Bremer'08, June 26.* 
d Hal M. Radford'08, August.* 
d Joseph H. Sinclair'08, May 24.* 
d Thomas A. Roper'10, August 1.* 
d Hector Tabossi’10, June 15. 
d June Adkinson’11, May 31, 1944.* 
d Lee Etting’H, March 13.* 
d Allen H. Kimball'11, March 8.* 
d George S. Watson'11, July 31.* 
d Raymond Jarret'12, November 9, 
1945.* 

d John H. White '12, July 30. 
d Alan H. Means'13, June 15.* 
d Royal C. Taft '13, July 18.* 
d Arthur C. Dorrance’14, Septem¬ 
ber 21. 

d William H. Warren '14, July 7.* 
d I. Paul Maizlish '19, September 4, 
1945. 

d Richard K. Gibson, Jr.,'20, De¬ 
cember 15, 1945. 
d Hosea H. Smith'20, April 20. 
d Howard R. Healy’21, May, 1942.* 
d John T. Hull'21, March 16.* 
d Alfred J. Lyon'21, December 1, 

1942. * 

d David A. Newcomer '21, August 

25, 1944.* 

d Fred L. Raymond '21, December 
15, 1944.* 

d Carl W. Starck '21, February 28, 
1945.* 

d Mary F. de Kruif’22, May 8. 
d John S. Wynne '22, July 19. 
d Ernest R. Hosbach’24, July 25. 
d Earl R. Thoenen’24, January, 
1945. • 

d William H. Adams, Jr.,' 25, June 
28. 

d Max Tarlow’26, April 6, 1945-* 
d Hugh B. Carter, Jr., 'll. May 17. 
d George S. Gerst’27, May 19, 

1943. * 

d Frederick W. Keith 'll, April 29. 
d Joseph L. McCarthy '27, December 
15, 1944.* 

d Oswald V. Karas '29, November 

26, 1945. 

d Alfred F. Stockwell’32, June 24. 
d George D. Gibson '34, September 
10, 1944.* 

d Frank C. Parker, Jr., '34, Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1942.* 

d William K. Dalton'36, June 28. 
d Lincoln R. Clark, Jr., '37, De¬ 
cember 15, 1945.* 

d George T. Breitling '37, Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1944.* 

d Robert F. Haggerty '37, December 

15, 1944.* 

d Max S. Kendzur’37, June 15, 

1944. * 

d Charles J. Weschler’37, January 

16, 1945.* 

d Elmer C. Wirtz, Jr.,' 37, in 1942.* 
d Frederick R. Evans '41, September 
15. 

d Theodore M. Wardwell, Jr , *45, 
November 1, 1944.* 
d Charles S. Joyce, staff, July 5. 
d Eliot T. Putnam, staff, September 
9. 


TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 

Southeastern M.l.T. Association 

The Association is happy to take this 
occasion to announce to Alumni through¬ 
out Alabama that on Thursday night, 
November 14, it will have as its guest 
James R. Killian, Jr.,'26, Vice-president 
of the Institute, at a dinner which will be 
held at the Mountain Brook Country Club 
in Birmingham at 6:30 p.m. It is expected 
that a number of Alumni residing in Ala¬ 
bama will attend. Appointed by R. C. 
Stobert '12, President, the committee active 
on arrangements consists of Merrill E. 
Pratt’16, chairman, F. C. Weiss'13, and 
William H. Hassinger, Jr.,’27. 

The Secretary feels inclined to resort to 
the vocabulary and manner of the inimita¬ 
ble announcer, Harry Ballou, in saying 
that “this will be the stellar event of the 
season, 15 rounds, or as many as will be 
required to reach any decision," that "all 
omcials have been appointed by the proper 
commissions,” and that "all worthy con¬ 
tenders have been more than qualified to 
perform their duties.” To the prospective 
participants in this affair might be added 
the instructions of the referee himself, 
"Come out, shake hands, and have an 
enjoyable time." — George J. Fertio'24, 
Secretary, Comer Building, Birmingham 3, 
Ala. 

Montana Alumni Association 
of the M.l.T. 

A dinner meeting of the Montana Alumni 
was held at the Hotel Finlen on June 25, to 
take advantage of the presence in Butte of 
Ralph T. Jope'28, Business Manager of 
The Review, Treasurer of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation, and Secretary of the Alumni 
Council on Athletics. Mr. Jope had viewed 
the recent regatta on Lake Washington, 
near Seattle, and had attended a meeting 
of the Seattle Alumni. He arrived in Butte 
by plane and was leaving by plane on the 
following day. William L. Creden'90, 
chairman of the Association, presided, and 
dinner arrangements were made by the 
Secretary, Walter R. C. Russert'18. Special 
guests present were Francis A. Thomson, 
President of the Montana School of Mines, 
T. C. Murphy of Butte, Tom L. Greenfield 
of Butte, Lester F. Bishop of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, and Allen Swift 
of Butte, President of the Associated Har¬ 
vard Clubs of Montana. Other Alumni 
members who attended included E. McL. 
Tittmann'29, T. J. Murphy'28, Stuart 
Barker'27, F. C. Jaccard'07, F. C. Gilbert 
'98, and C. J. Trauerman'07. 

Mr. Jope illustrated his talk with slides, 
and told how, as an emergency measure 
at M.l.T., the normal enrollment was being 
increased to 4,500. He said that M.l.T. had 
been receiving more than 4,000 inquiries a 
week from possible candidates for admis¬ 
sion; that during the war the Institute had 


carried on a large amount of electrical and 
radar experimentation and research for the 
government; and that some of the tempo¬ 
rary laboratories will continue to be used 
for a while as M.l.T. facilities. Mr. Jope 
also reviewed some of the plans for the 
future. 

Mr. Creden presented Mr. Jope with a 
miniature set of miner's tools, consisting 
of pick, shovel, and double jack. These 
souvenirs, made by hand of heavy copper 
30 years ago, are rare items today. In his 
presentation speech, Mr. Creden referred 
to them as "keys to Butte.” The Associa¬ 
tion sent its kindest regards to President 
Compton, to Charles E Locke'96, Alumni 
Secretary, and to George A. Packard'90, 
club representative on the Alumni Council. 
On the following morning, Mr. Jope was 
taken underground in the Emma mine by 
Mr. Russert before leaving at noon on his 
plane for Milwaukee. — Walter R. C. 
Russert'18, Secretary, 912 West Porphyry 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

The M.l.T. Club 
of the Hanawha Valley 

The Club held a picnic and outdoor meet¬ 
ing in South Charleston, W. Va., on the 
evening of August 27. Under the direction 
of the President, Arthur H. Crowley'35, 
and the Vice-president, Eugene W. Hans- 
zen'42, an ahle crew of "scroungers” 
rounded up a fine picnic supper, which the 
engineers cooked over outdoor fireplaces. 
The scroungers consisted of Roy M. Craw¬ 
ford'34, Carl S. 01dach'41, Paul J. John¬ 
son '33, and Edward T. Cook, Jr., '40, who 
conjured up the food; and of Robert B. 
McBride'42, and Marshall C. Guthrie, 
Jr.,'39, who provided the usual liquid 
refreshment. 

A new president and vice-president were 
elected in the persons of Holden M. Dough¬ 
erty'22, and Michael J. Lach’36, respec¬ 
tively. In addition to those already men¬ 
tions, the following Alumni were pres¬ 
ent: Thomas W. Bartram'21, L. T. Bengt- 
son'15, James M. Dunlap'33, Raymond E. 
Hahn'43, William L. Hawes'22, John H. 
Howeir35, Daniel G. Hulett'42, Ralph L. 
Kelley, Jr., '42, Irvin L. Murray'26, Ar¬ 
thur J. Power'42, Charles A. Wales'41, 
and ^gar W. Wise'42. — Daniel G. Hu¬ 
lett'42, Secretary, 1595H Quarrier Street, 
Charleston 1, W. Va. 

TechnoloQ! Club of Chicago 

The Adventurers Club was the scene of 
the annual meeting and election of officers 
on the evening of June 25. This clubroom 
is fascinating and unique — its 20-foot, 
gleaming white walls hung with members' 
trophies from the far corners of the earth. 
The club has listed world adventurers of 
stature — Theodore Roosevelt, Admiral 
Byrd, and hosts of others — through the 
years. 

An attendance of 104 Alumni listened 
intently to our guest speaker, Warren C. 

Cv) 


Johnson, chairman of the chemistry de¬ 
partment of the University of Chicago and 
head of the chemistry division of the 
atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge during 
the war. Bud Meissner'43 operated the 
projector for the slides illustrating Dr. 
Johnson's talk on nuclear energy and fission 
products. The 92 elements of our long-ago 
school days have been expanded to about 
1,000 elements and their isotopes produced 
from fission: true tall tales of what neu¬ 
trons on the loose can do with Einsteinic 
mathematical accuracy. Then, after the 
talk’s conclusion came a question in calm, 
deliberative tone — “There's just one 
thing I didn’t understand” — gleeful 
laughter drowning the rest of the question. 
This was classic. But as an example of a 
Tech man’s insistence on technological 
accuracy, when Dr. Johnson mentioned 
that temperatures generated in a nuclear 
explosion were in the range of 10 to 100 
million degrees — it was promptly ques¬ 
tioned whether this was aegrees Fahren¬ 
heit or Centigrade. Delightful. 

Our nominating committee for the new 
officers comprisea Louis H. G. Bouscaren 
’04, chairman, Sherrv O’Brien’17, Frank 
0’Neir25, and Ed Abbott’31. They did a 
grand job, resulting in the election of the 
following top-flight men who will guide 
our club destinies through 1946-1947: 
President, William Steinwedeir25, direc¬ 
tor of engineering for the Stewart Warner 
Corporation; Vice-president, Frank D. 
0’Neir25, assistant to the President of the 
Western Foundry Company; Secretary, 
Sidney P. Griffin’20, design engineer for 
the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois; Treasurer, Robert W. Van Kirk, 
Jr., ’18, of Penick and Ford, Ltd.; directors 
for three years, Robert E. Wilson ’16, chair¬ 
man of the board of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany (Indiana); Pierre F. Lavedan’21, 
President of the Liquid Carbonic Corpora¬ 
tion; and for his unexpired term, Edward 
Pennell Brooks’17, Vice-president of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. — Sidney P. 
Griffin ’20, Secretary, Public Service Com¬ 
pany, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill- 

Technology Club of Southern Texas 

James Rhyne Killian, Jr., ’26, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Institute, will address the 
Alumni of this section at a reception and 
dinner to be held in his honor at the Rice 
Hotel, beginning at 6dX) p.m. on the eve¬ 
ning of Tuesday, November 12. Visiting 
Alumni and others who have not made res¬ 
ervations are requested to do so at once by 
telephoning F 9358 or writing Joseph A. 
Tennant’13, Gulf Building, Houston 2, 
Texas. 

A part of the Hartwell Iron Works, Inc., 
of which Arthur E. Hartweir09 is presi¬ 
dent, was destroyed by fire in August. 
Plans are drawn up for rebuilding the part 
destroyed, and the work will go forward 
as soon as building materials can be had. — 
Joseph H. McEvoy, Jr., ’21, Secretary, 202 
McGowan Avenue, Houston 6, Texas. 
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M.I.T. Club of East Tennessee 

The annual meeting was held in an up¬ 
stairs dining room at the Farragut Hotel on 
Friday evening, April 19. Twelve members 
and guests assembled at 6:30 p.m. for din¬ 
ner. After the meeting was called to order 
by President Holbrook’04, the secretary’s 
report was read by Richard E. Hickman ’36 
in the absence of A. S. Peet'09, Secretary. 
The treasurer’s report was submitted by 
Dana Wood’06. Both these reports were 
approved. It was moved and carried that 
the treasurer be authorized to transfer 
funds in the treasury collected for that pur¬ 
pose to the Theodore B. Parker Memorial 
Fund, Inc. 

V. M. Hare’23 spoke briefly about his 
share in interviewing prospective students 
for the Institute. He was enthusiastic over 
the work, and his remarks were enjoyed by 
all. It was moved that a message be sent 
to Mr. Peer conveying to him the best 
wishes of the group, and saying that his 
presence was missed at the meeting. Mr. 
Hare gave the report of the nominating 
committee, as follows; for president, Rich¬ 
ard E. Hickman’36; for vice-presidents, 
Albert G. Kern’34,1, Knoxville, and Rich¬ 
ard S. BickneiriO, X, Chattanooga; for 
treasurer, Dana M. Wood’06, I; for secre¬ 
tary, Albert S. Peet’09, II; and for ex^u- 
tive committee, Howard P. Emerson’28, 
XIV. The above slate of officers for the 
ensuing year was unanimously elected. 

President Holbrook then introduced 
Dean Moreland’07, who gave us a talk 
that will long be remembered. He spoke 
first about some present trends at the Insti¬ 
tute, with special reference to postwar 
problems. He outlined some of the major 
wartime activities in which the Institute 
played a leading part. He then described 
to us at some length his experiences in the 
Pacific and in Japan, where he was head of 
a scientific mission assigned to the task 
of finding out what the Japanese scientists 
had done during the war. All present con¬ 
sidered themselves fortunate to hear such 
authentic and firsthand reports of occur¬ 
rences soon after MacArthur had entered 
that country. Mr. Hare then turned the 
meeting over to the new president, to be 
adjourned at 9KX) p.m. — Albert S. Peet 
'09, Stcntary, Knoxville Glove Company, 
P. O. Box 138, Knoxville, Tenn. 

TechnoloQ/ Club of 
Southern California 

A dinner meeting was held at the Los 
Angeles University Club on June 18. The 
topic of the evening was "Professional 
and Technical Collective Bargaining." 
The guest speakers were R. C. Burt, Presi¬ 
dent of the Engineers and Architects As¬ 
sociation, and H. R. Beck, President of the 
aircraft chapter of the Engineers and 
Architects Association. President Pitkin ’37 
presided. 

Dr. Burt sketched the history of the 
bargaining agency to which he belongs, 
stressing its professional attitude. He care¬ 
fully pointed out that the term "union” 
was not to be used in connection with the 
association. Mr. Beck extended Dr. Burt’s 
remarks with a talk on the procedures fol¬ 
lowed in presenting to engineering manage¬ 
ment the idea of collective bargaining for 
professional and technical men. Specific 


mention was made of accomplishments of 
the association at Lockheed Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration and at Consolidated-Vultee Air¬ 
craft Corporation. 

H. E. Beebe’lO of the directory commit¬ 
tee announced that there had been a 50 
per cent response to the information cards 
mailed to members. He urged those pres¬ 
ent to forward necessary information to the 
Club Secretary immediately. Robert Al¬ 
der’37 took charge of roll call and collec¬ 
tions in the absence of the secretary-treas¬ 
urer. Forty-one members and guests were 

r sent, including the following Alumni: 

L. Alder’37, D. E. Batchelder’28, H. E. 
Beebe’lO, E. R. Chilcott’21, F. A. Clauson 
’43, C. B. Cole’41, G. L. Davenport, Jr., 
’06, S. G. Eskin’26, R. G. Fife’40, Page 
Golsan’12, Page Golsan, Jr.,’34, T. G. 
Gundelach’43, W. P. Hand’24, R. W. 
Hunn, Jr.,’28, G. A. Joslin’09, H. W. 
Kohr37, W. H. Lazear’23, J. G. McLeod, 
Jr.,’20, M. A. McClure’22, C. L. Maltby 
’22, Priscilla Bunker Maury’35, B. W. 
Messer’31, W. J. Moody’30, J. B. Pitkin 
’37, H. Y. Satterlee’23, R. B. Smair42, 
O. K. Smith’40, W. L. Smith’23, Marjorie 
Stowell’43, Anthony Thormin’27, F. L. 
von Brecht’27, W. C. Wold’37, D. O. 
Wood’37, W. L. Woollen’94. —D. Don¬ 
ald Weir ’38, Secretary, 1492 North Doheny 
Drive, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

M.I.T. Club of South Florida 

Under the vigorous leadership of Thomas 
Phillips Coogan’24, newly elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Club, members are looking for¬ 
ward to the most interesting series of 
meetings since before the war. Many of the 
warborn difficulties which made the job 
of our Past President, Edward Mandeir21, 
so arduous are slowly evaporating, and it 
is reported that President Coogan is dusting 
off nis polyphase slide rule so that the 
meetings this winter will have that Tech¬ 
nology flair. 

Professors at the Institute are cordially 
invited to communicate with the Secretary 
if they contemplate a trip to South Florida 
this winter, for it is expected that numer¬ 
ous advantages will accrue from such 
notice. 

F. S. Anderson’04, and Stanley Hooker 
’97, with Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Hooker, 
entertained at the final meeting last season, 
held at Captain Anderson’s beautiful and 
famous water-front estate in Fort Lauder¬ 
dale. A list of Alumni who attended, bring¬ 
ing 18 wives and daughters, follows: Fred¬ 
erick S. Anderson’04, Fletcher H. Burke 
'05, Paul W. Comstock'39, Thomas P. 
Coogan’24, Henry G. Dooley’20, Harry 
Gamble’26, George G. Greene’95, Stanley 
A. Hooker’97, James L. Kimball’SS, Mor¬ 
ris N. Lipp’20, Edward I. Mandeir21, 
Richard L. O’Donovan '27, John J. Ostlund 
’35, David D. Peene’29, Irving Peskoe’39, 
G. Edward Sakrison’29, Clarence P. 
Thayer'23, Harry L. Weinstein '26, Donald 
S. Whitmore'45, and Fred E. Zurweir20. 
— Clarence P. Thayer '23, Secretary, 4212 
Northwest Six Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

Technolo^ Club of New York 

It is good to be back at work again with 
another summer under our belts, devising 
ways and means for us to continue our 
good fellowship here in the Club. 


The board of governors met on the 20th 
of September and discussed many things of 
vital importance to each of you. One thing, 
which I know has annoy^ many, is the 
lack of facilities for handling overnight 
guests at the Club. This is a situation which 
exists and is beyond our control, for the 
present. Membership in the Williams 
Club has grown rapidly, and the Williams 
Alumni are using their club more than at 
any time in their history. Consequently, 
although in the past we have been on an 
equal footing when it came to obtaining 
rooms there, we are now considerably out¬ 
numbered. So please be patient and go 
easy on club officers and friends when you 
suddenly find that no facilities are availa¬ 
ble at the time you want them. We are 
working and planning as hard as we can 
to correct the situation, one way or an¬ 
other, and ask your indulgence until some¬ 
thing is accomplished. We need your sup¬ 
port to the limit. 

Our membership, as of September 20, 
stood at 427. Since then we have added an¬ 
other dozen or so, and our resignation list 
was unusually small during the second half 
of the year. The above is made up of 233 
resident, 178 nonresident, two honorary, 
one special, and 13 life members. We could 
use twice that many, which should be no 
great problem, when you realize that there 
are some 4,000-odd Alumni in the Greater 
New York area. Your membership com¬ 
mittee under Sam Reynolds'22 is doing a 
magnificent job in rooting out new mem¬ 
bers, but we need more help. If each of the 
above members would get just one new 
member during the coming year, we should 
be in a nice position to offer our member¬ 
ship a real setup in the way of club facili¬ 
ties. Drop any of the officers a note, and 
they will supply you with the necessary 
application blanks. In fact, our member¬ 
ship team might consider putting on their 
act for you, if called upon at the right time. 

Since our last report on new members, it 
is gratifying to note that we have a 
high percentage of new members from the 
recent classes. We hanker for more of 
these, since it is they who will perpetuate 
the Club in the years to come. We are 
happy to report the election of the follow¬ 
ing to mem^rship in the club: Cortlandt 
F. Ames'45, Jack Frost Andrews'33, H. L. 
Christison'38, Rafael R. Feuerring'43, 
A. M. Holcombe'04, George H. Hotte'43, 
Donald Paul Kahn'45, Francis N. Kurriss 
'46, Richard A. Markey, Jr.,'41, Thomas 
S. Markey'45 (page the brothers); Donald 
A. Ostrower'45, and Joseph Tankoos'43. 
Unfortunately, three members found it 
necessary to submit their resignations, 
Larry Hitchcock'20, Henry HubbeH’Ofi, 
and J. L. Seligman '34. We accept them with 
regrets and hope that conditions will make 
it possible for them to rejoin us and fully 
utilize the Club in the not too distant 
future. Among the visiting firemen have 
been W. H. Callahan '26, W. E. R. Covell 
'23, J. R. Bonnar'27, C. H. Shaw'10, 
N. L. Fournier’28, and C. E. Patch'02. 

In the near future, plans will be an¬ 
nounced for our midwinter meeting. On 
this occasion last year, more than 600 
Alumni turned out to celebrate Dr. Comp¬ 
ton’s 15th year at the Institute. — Wil¬ 
liam W. Quarles ’24, Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Niagara Falls Technolo^ Chib 

At the usual Christmas meeting the an¬ 
nual election was held despite the festivity 
of the occasion. The new officers elected 
were J. B. NealT5, President, and A. W. 
Hosig '23, Secretary-Treasurer. Because of 
confused conditions, busy Alumni, and 
the difficulty of finding suitable places to 
congregate, club meetings have been in¬ 
frequent during the last few years. Al¬ 
though at the minute the situation does 
not look much brighter, the Club has hopes 
of soon re-establishing its old alumni con¬ 
tacts and activities. — Anton W. Hosio 
'23, Secretary, 1623 Linwood Avenue, Ni¬ 
agara Falls, N.Y. 

Technolo^ Club of Philadelphia 

The officers, executive committee, and 
members of the placement committee of 
this Club held their summer meeting on 
July 20, as the guests of Herbert W. An¬ 
derson'15, President, at his "Winding 
Brook Farm” in Prospectville, Pa. The 
following were present at the business 
meeting held on the lawn in the aftetnoon; 
H. W. AndersonT5, E. A. WhitingTS, 
O. B. Pyle, Jr., T6, C. W. Stose’22, H. S. 
Dimmick’22, E. J. Healy’23, E. S. Petze 
'28, R. M. Harb^k'28, G. T. Logan'29, 

F. S. Chaplin’32, B. A. Kleinhofer’39, and 
S. K. McCauley'41. The purpose of the 
meeting was to review the activities of 
the Club and make plans for the coming 
year. 

Chairman Healy gave a report on the 
accomplishments of the placement, plan¬ 
ning and guidance committee. Of the 45 
men who have approached the committee, 
25 have been satisfactorily placed, and all 
have been interviewed by Mr. Healy. 
Many have also been interviewed by one 
or more of the other members of the com¬ 
mittee, and many appointments have been 
arranged with interested employers. In 
SOI e cases, through the efforts of the com- 
mitiee, it was possible for Alumni to come 
from out of town and to keep several 
appointments in the course of a one- or 
two-day visit. Mt. Healy urges any Alumni 
who are moving to, or would like to locate 
in, this area to write to him at the Phila¬ 
delphia Btewing Company, Philadelphia, 
for further information on the employment 
possibilities hete. He also asks the Alumni 
in this district to keep him informed of 
any openings which can be filled by Tech 
men. 

Your Secretary reported that our mem¬ 
bership is now 266, an increase in the last 
year of 82 members. This is still a small per¬ 
centage, however, of the 1,200 Alumni 
in this area who could gain both pleasure 
and profit from the opportunity that the 
Club offers for association with their 
fellows. 

The meetings for the coming year were 
discussed, and suggestions for their im¬ 
provement and for obtaining interesting 
speakers were made. It was agreed that 
Alumni coming to the meetings fot the 
first time missed something because of lack 
of acquaintance with the members. In 
order to remedy this, it was decided to 
form a reception committee, whose job 
would be to greet such men and introduce 
them to a few of the members with whom 
they have something in common. Mr. An¬ 


derson appointed Mr. Kleinhofer chairman 
of this committee. 

Since this step completed the business 
and a quick thundershower had come up, 
the meeting was hastily adjourned to the 
porch, where most of the wives had as¬ 
sembled. After cocktails and an inspection 
of the charming old house, a buffet supper 
was served by Mrs. Anderson in place 
of the picnic supper that had been planned. 
The evening was enjoyably spent in infor¬ 
mal conversation. 

By the time that this teaches you, the 
fall meeting on October 15 will be but a 
pleasant memory. But don't forget that, as 
usual, we also have meetings on the third 
Tuesday of January and May. For January, 
always an important meeting, a particu¬ 
larly good program is being planned; so be 
sure to put an X on your new calendar at 
the 21st of January and watch this column 
for announcement of the details. 

The scholarship committee, under the 
guidance of Gteville Haslam'15, was verv 
active this spring and interviewed a consitf- 
erable number of candidates for the re¬ 
gional scholarship to M.I.T. The candidate 
selected by the committee, however, was 
subsequently affiliated with the Coast 
Guard Academy. Freshmen Competitives 
were awarded by the Institute to some of 
the outstanding regional candidates — 
among them, Guy C. Bell, Jr., of 904 
Drexel Avenue, Drexel Hill, and William 

L. Kenly of 144 Radnor Street, Bryn Mawr. 
Our Club wishes success in his studies to 
Philip M. Alden, Jr., whose father, Phil 
Alden ’22, is a past president and long-time 
supporter of the Club. — Robert M. Har- 
BECK ’28, Secretary, 605 Foss Avenue, Drexel 
Hill, Pa. Assistant Secretaries: Samuel K. 
McCauley ’41, 288 Copley Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; Frank S. Chaplin ’32, 822 
Glendalough Road, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

M. I.T. Club of IVesterti 
Pennsylvania 

The fifth meeting of the Club for the 
year 1945-1946 was held on May 20 at the 
University Club in Pittsburgh. Because 
of the number of new members present, 
the reading of the Secretary's minutes for 
the previous meeting was preceded by 
having each of those in attendance intro¬ 
duce himself, giving his name, course, 
class, and present business connection. 

This occasion being the annual meeting 
of the yeat for the election of officers and 
transaction of other business, the Treas- 
uret, E. M. Barnes'23, reported on the 
financial condition of the Club. His state¬ 
ment showed an excess of receipts over 
disbursements for the year with a corre¬ 
sponding satisfactory improvement in the 
cash balance. Thomas Spooner '09, chair¬ 
man of the scholarship committee, sum¬ 
marized its activities during the past year. 
Few of those present had pteviously real¬ 
ized the extent and valuable nature of the 
work done by this committee. H. H. Hall 
'14, chairman of the entertainment com¬ 
mittee, outlined the arrangements made for 
the banquet to be held on June 13 at which 
Dr. Compton would be the guest of honor. 
He asked for co-operation in approaching 
by telephone those club members who had 
not replied to the notices sent out, so that 
as many as possible would attend. 

Mt. Hall, as chairman of the nominating 


committee for this year, announced the 
following nominations for the year 1946- 
1947 as prescribed by the new constitution: 
for president, R. G. Lafean’19; and for the 
board of governors (for three years), 
Thomas Spooner’09, E. M. Barnes’23, 
and S. C. Johnson’39. The motion was 
made and carried that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast a unanimous vote for 
the nominees. 

Mr. Lafean then introduced Ray C. 
Cochran, who spoke on the timely subject 
of "Some Economic and Political Prob¬ 
lems of the Future.” Mr. Cochran’s dis¬ 
course was an eloquent and able presenta¬ 
tion of the need for an organization which 
at all levels — local, sectional, and na¬ 
tional — would be a driving force for the 
public good, free of group interests aijd 
pressures. 

The following were present: W. U. C. 
Baton’04, H. L. Lang’09, Thomas Spooner 
’09, H. H. Hairi4, R. G. Lafean’19, T. W. 
Bossert’20, E. M. Barnes’23, G. N. Reed 
’23, F. W. Waterman, Jr.,’25, T. J. Eaton 
’26, M. M. Greer’26,J. P. Larkin’26, H. A. 
Sargent’26, R. D. Hoak’28, B. M. Hutch¬ 
ins’32, H. L. Johnson’32,1. E. Madsen’33, 
P. R. ’roolin’39, S. C. Johnson’39, Irving 
Koss’41, and J. C. Brandon, Jr.,’42. — 
William J. Bates’35, Secretary, 141 Wood 
Haven Drive, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 

Technolo^ Club of Puget Sound 

The Club had the pleasure of being host 
for the M.I.T. Crew on'Thursday evening, 
June 20. The evening meeting was held at 
the home of H. W. McCutdy’22 on the 
shores of Lake Washington, only a short 
distance from where, on Saturday after¬ 
noon, the crew came in a good second in 
the annual invitational race. 

According to the caterer, 82 meals were 
served. This, however, does not mean that 
82 were present. It is not definitely known 
whether it was the quality of the steaks 
or the fact that jhe boys were building up 
energy for the coming race; however, the 
net result was that most of the crew ate 
three dinners apiece. Dinner was served in 
buffet style, with each man carrying his 
own tray and finding a comfortable scat 
looking out across Lake Washington into 
the evening sunset. Afterward, we had 
brief talks by Ralph T. Jope’28, Secretary 
of the Advisory Council on Athletics, Jim 
McMillin, the crew coach. Bob Moch, and 
H. W. McCurdy, who welcomed the crew 
to Seattle and to his home. 

In addition to the crew and other guests 
from Technology, those ptesent at the 
dinner included the following Alumni: 

G. 1. Ackerman’28, J. D. Alexander’39, 
Baldwin Anciaux’35, M. P. Anderson’10, 
W. G. Atkinson, Jr.,’45, J- W. Barton’39, 
E. F. Brady’41, J. M. Buswell’31, E. S. 
Campbeir26, F. L. Carroll’45, H. A. Car¬ 
ter’42, W. H. Cook’38, C. M. Culp’01, 
Joseph Daniels’05, E. A. Eve, Jr., ’41, E. R. 
Fish, Jr., ’39, Herbert Fryet ’ll, C. E. Ham¬ 
ilton ’06, E. P. Holland’42, H. H. Houston 
'24, C. P. Jensen’46, P. S. Johnson’22, 
C. E. Lasher’06, R. L. Loesch, Jr.,’39, 

H. W. McCurdy’22, W. R. Mason'41, 
W. S. Matheson’99, J. L Metcalf’24, K. A. 
Moores’21, H. K. Moritz’21, C. F. Myers 
’28, F. A. Naramore’07, G. M. Nauman 
’23, J. W. Pratt’23, T. McK. Rowlands 
’26, N. M. Rosenberg’40, E. W. Rudow 
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•21, H. G. Schwarz’33. H. R. Seykota’39, 
P. P. Sloss’42, T. P. Snow'39, J. E. Steiner 
’41, N. E. Tourtellotte’17, J- A. Troxell 
’34, H. H. Whithed’ll, R. E. Winslow 
•40, H. W. Withington’39, H. M. Wood¬ 
ward’39. — Jacob A. Samuelson ’40, Sicn- 
tary, 3617 Lakewood Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Technolo^ Club of Shanghai 

Early meetings of the Club in its post- 
w’ar phase, held in the fall of 1945, were 
reported in The Review for January and 
March, 1946. A series of gatherings success¬ 
fully continued the program through the 
season of 1946. The very full accounts sub¬ 
mitted can only be summarized here. 

On the afternoon of January 31, in the 
library of the American Club at 209 Foo¬ 
chow Road, 36 Alumni fixed on the last 
Thursday of each month at 4:30 p.m. as 
the regular time for meetings. Dues and 
charges were decided. Arrangements were 
made for a group visit to the fiangwan air¬ 
port on February 9. K- T. Lee'19 reported 
on a meeting of the directors of the Chinese 
Institute of Industrial Training held on 
January 24 at the French Club — in effect 
that a suitable piece of land had already 
been foimd on the outskirts of Shanghai, 
and that a plan for the buildings and equip¬ 
ment was being drawn up, together with a 
list of the required equipment to be used as 
a basis for solicitation of laboratory fittings 
and instruments to be contributed by 
M.I.T. and American manufacturers. Colo¬ 
nel Seedlock '40 also announced that he had 
made overtures to the United Nations Re¬ 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration for 
assistance. A bundle of American maga¬ 
zines, including a set of The Review for 
1945, was displayed. Contributed by the 
Institute and forwarded by T. F. Walko- 
wicz'41 on his return there, these maga¬ 
zines are in the hands of the assistant sec¬ 
retary and treasurer and may be borrowed, 
as available, by any member. 

The piice dt risistanct vyas a 40-minute 
talk by K. R. MacKinnon, Vice-president 
of the Ebasco International Copwration, 
affiliate of the Shanghai Power Company. 
His subject, "Electric Utilities ana the 
War," covered the war effort by electric 
utilities in the U.S.A., where there was 
no shortage of electric supply and power 
was never rationed. He believed that sev¬ 
eral well-planned steam plants strategically 
located would better promote industrial 
development than one or two monumental 
hydro developments, built merely for the 
sake of engineering achievement. 

On February 28, at the American Club 
at 4:30 P.M., about 36 members and guests 
were present. A letter from Professor 
Lcx;ke'96 was read. A committee of five 
was appointed to handle arrangements for 
the joint Harvard-M.I.T. meeting in the 
spring, which it was decided to make a 
social affair including the ladies. A letter 
of condolence was agreed upon, expressing 
sympathy to T. F. Wei'20 for his mother’s 
passing, ^e time for regular meetings was 
changed from 4:30 to 5:00 p.m., as more 
convenient. Another meeting of the direc¬ 
tors of the C.I.I.T. was called to follow the 
club meeting. Colonel George E. Arm¬ 
strong, UnitM States Army su^eon in the 
China theater, then spoke on ' 'The Medical 
Advance. in World War II," showing how 
the number of fatalities from disease and 


wounds was greatly reduced by making 
medical attention immediately available, 
and how epidemics were forestalled or con¬ 
trolled by disinfectants and insecticides. 
Further advances consisted of the treat¬ 
ment of psychiatric cases and the creation 
of rehabilitation centers for convalescents. 

On March 28 in the American Club at 
5:00 P.M. was held one of the most lively 
and best attended meetings of the Club. 
The speakers for the occasion were M. K. 
Arnold of the National City Bank and E. 
Kann, economist, who dealt with the 
position of China’s foreign exchange. 
Many bankers and other notable outside 
guests were drawn by the timely 'nature 
of this subject, although the information 
given was strictly off the record. 

More than 2CX) alumni of Harvard and 
Technology thoroughly enjoyed them¬ 
selves at the joint garden party on Sunday, 
May 5. The committees had accepted the 
offer by C. S. Tung of his lovely residence 
as the setting, and the clubs were deeply 
grateful to the Tungs for use of so charming 
a spot. Inside the mansion, southern Cali¬ 
fornian in style, guests were entertained 
by a delightful musical program, and by 
jazz provided for dancing. Out on the vel¬ 
vety lawn, surrounded by glorious ever¬ 
greens, others grouped themselves in con¬ 
versation, ran three-legged races, and 
sipped their tea in the fragrance of the 
camphor trees, which were in full bloom. 

Among many eminent alumni and friends, 
John Leighton Stuart, President of Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute, and H. C. Zen, 
director of the China Foundation for the 
Promotion of Education and Culture, were 
the guests of honor. The President of our 
Club, Colonel Seedlock, speaking briefly, 
considered the meeting symbolic of co¬ 
operation between technical men and exec¬ 
utives and administrators, through which 
alone the economic development and ex¬ 
pansion of China may come about. It is as 
a practical step toward this end that the 
Club sponsors the China Institute for In¬ 
dustrial Training of the foremen and super¬ 
visors so urgently needed and so lacking in 
numbers. This institute, now being revived 
after the war, deserves the unqualified sup¬ 
port of all. — Ji-Dah Woo '38, Secretary, 
Room 142 Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
Building, 12 the Bund, Shanghai, China. 

M. 1. T. Club of 
the Connecticut Valley 

The Club met on June 19 at Tinti’s Res¬ 
taurant in West Sprinrfeld for their sec¬ 
ond dinner meeting of the current season 
and the annual election of officers. The 
following officers were presented by the 
nominating committee and were unani¬ 
mously elected by the members present: 
President, Donald L. Ross'27; Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Albert D. King'32; Treasurer, Irving 
H. Smair28; and Secretary, Minot R. Ed¬ 
wards'32. 

A constitution was adopted as presented 
by a committee headed by Otto Kohler'31. 
This document changed the name of the 
Club from Technology Club of the Con¬ 
necticut Valley to M.I.T. Club of the Con¬ 
necticut Valley, as being more accurate and 
more easily identified by the general 
public. It followed the standard Alumni 
Association constitution for local clubs but 
was altered in a few places where this was 


not satisfactory to the committee. It was 
voted to assess each member $1.00 in 
annual dues to cover mailing and other ad¬ 
ministrative expenses and to allow any 
member to contribute an additional dollar 
voluntarily for the extra expenses of the 
sick committee or for entertainment and 
other extras. The executive committee 
which served for the past three years was 
continued in office for the next year, and 
at next year's election the new committee 
will be chosen according to the terms of 
the new constitution. 

The 29 members of the Club who at¬ 
tended the meeting were entertained with 
two reels of film shown by Ralph E. Curtis 
'15. One was on dinghy racing at M.I.T.; 
the other, on Technology activities and 
buildings up to the beginning of the war; 
and both were loaned by the Institute. 
The following members attended: Leo E. 
Beaulieu'19, Basil G. Constantine'26, 
Ralph E. Curtis'15, Herbert H. Dakin'99, 
Willard A. Emery'21, Wendell K. Fitch 
'36, Burton E. Geckler’05, Thomas W. 
Hafer’35, Leslie G. Haines'35, William 
J. Harris'30, Henry D. Johnston'27, 
Albert D. King'32, Otto C. Kohler'31, 
Theodore O. J. Kresser'34, Theodore F. 
Lange'01, Albert M. Lovenberg’16, Vin¬ 
cent P. Mango'31, Allen Q. Mowatt’35, 
Mortimer H. Nickerson'37, Howard G. 
Noble'86, Daniel J. 0’Conneir29, Alfred 

G. Payne'33, Donald L. Ross'27, Irving 

H. Smair28, Maurice D. Triouleyre'32, 
Peter G. Volanakis’42, Robert W. Vose 
'31, John E. Walker'26. — Minot R. Ei>- 
wards’22. Secretary, Holyoke Heater Cor¬ 
poration, 54 Waltham Avenue, Springfield 
9, Mass. 

M.I.T. Club of Central New York 

The Club is renewing its activity. Its 
first postwar meeting was held in Syracuse 
in July, with 19 Alumni attending. An elec¬ 
tion was held at which J. F. Owens, Jr., 
'40 was elected vice-president and D. E. 
MacLeod'38, secretary-treasurer. At that 
time it was planned to have about six 
meetings a year, preferably dinner meet¬ 
ings, followed by some form of enter¬ 
tainment. — D. Earle MacLeod '38, Secre¬ 
tary, 326 Hickok Avenue, Syracuse 6, N.Y. 

Washington Society of the M.I.T. 

The Society met at a new place on the 
23d of May. The Kendall House, 613 E 
Street, Northwest, had a dining room that 
we found very comfortable — in fact the 
meeting there was merrier than we have 
had for a long time. 

After the "Sons of M.I.T." and dinner. 
Bill MacMahon'22 got the railroad work¬ 
ing. It was the night of the strike on most 
of the roads, but there was nothing wrong 
with our rolling stock and crews: we got 
a slate of officers into their new jobs in 
approximately 30 seconds. It was done on 
a single vote by the Secretary after he had 
been authorized to cast the ballot by unani¬ 
mous consent. Here are the new officers: 
President, William C. Mehaffey'17; First 
Vice-president, Harry H. Fisk'22; Second 
Vice-president, John Nolen, Jr.,'20; Secre¬ 
tary, Charles W. Maskell'30; Assistant 
Secretary, Nicholas P. Stathis’29; Review 
Secretary, Albert F. Bird'30; Treasurer, 
Frederick M. Moss '32; Assistant Treasurer, 
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Aubrey D. Beidelman'15; members of ex¬ 
ecutive committee, William K. MacMahon 
'22, Frank W. Milliken’04, Albert E. 
Beitzeir38, and George D. Mock'28. 
Once elected. Bill Mehaffey’17 assumed 
charge. His first task, a pleasant one, is 
the details of the picnic we plan to hold at 
Waterford, Va., late in June. 

Next, our own member. Bob Thulman 
'22, was presented. He talked to us in his 
inimitable gay fashion about his experi¬ 
ences in England, where he was the guest 
of the country, or at least of certain heating 
people there, for a period of eight weeks 
last winter. Bob is a funny fellow, and his 
humor sparkled all through the talk from 
his tale of the transatlantic plane’s being 
held at Gander while he got a quart of 
Scotch from a friend, to his report of how, 
after a trip to Switzerland, the authorities 
wouldn’t let him back into England. 
Bob traveled the length and breadth of 
England and into Scotland preaching that 
the way to make the coal go farther was 
to cut out the open fire as a primary source 
of heat. This 20 per cent method of burning 
coal merely gives you a fire to look at but 
does not keep you warm. He recommended 
the central heating systems that we have 
in most homes in this country, using mod¬ 
ern practice as we know it to get more effi¬ 
ciency out of the coal. He pointed out to 
them that they could increase their effi¬ 
ciency to 65 per cent if they would install 
central heating. If you go to England in 
years to come and are warm enough in the 
winter, some of the credit should go to 
Bob. 

Present were'the following: 1890: J. G. 
Crane; 1893: G. W. Stose; 1897: F. A. 
Hunnewell; 1903: W. L. Cook; 1904; F. W. 
Milliken, G. N. Wheat; 1905: O. C. Mer¬ 
rill; 1909: B. A. Robinson; 1915: A. D. 
Beidelman; 1916: W. H. Blank, F. P. Up¬ 
ton, W. E. Wentworth; 1917: W. C. Me- 
haffey; 1919: L.J. Grayson, E. M. Kenison; 
1920; W. M. B. Freeman; 1921; Richard 
McKay, L. W. Conant; 1922: H. H. Fisk, 
W. K. MacMahon, J. R. Morton, Jr., 
R. K. Thulman; 1924: W. V. Cash; 1927: 

E. G. Cowen; 1928: A. E. Beitzell; 1929: 
J. A. Plugge, N. P. Stathis; 1930: A. F. 
Bird, C. W. Maskell, N. C. Nelson; 1932: 

F. M. Moss; 1933: Elsa Gardner, J. F. 
Longley; 1943: J. F. Hoey, Jr. — Charles 
W. Maskell '30, Secretary, 4807 Bayard 
Boulevard, Washington 16, D.C. Albert F. 
Bird'30, Review Secretary, 5070 Temple 
Hills Road, Southeast, Washington 20, 
D.C. 

Worcester County Alumni 
Association 

At a dinner at the Tatnuck Country 
Club on May 28, the guest of honor was 
the President of 'Technology. Accommnied 
by Mrs. Compton and Professor Locke'96, 
Dr. Compton was introduced by Orville 
B. Denison’ll, Past President of the As¬ 
sociation, now succeeded by W. Franklin 
Baxter, Jr., '34. Elected for 1946-1947 with 
Mr. Baxter, on the slate presented by Er¬ 
nest P. Whitehead '20, dinner and nomina¬ 
tions chairman, were the following; 
Arthur J. Larivi^re'34, Vice-President; 
Robert G. Clarke'35, ^cretary; Arthur E. 
Jorjorian '31, Assistant Secretary; and Rob¬ 
ert N. C. Hesser27, Treasurer; executive 
committee, Robert T. Dawes '26 of Hudson, 


Frederick E. Mader’32 of Shrewsbury, 
John S. Middleton'29 of Southbridge, 
Mac Levine'25, and Orville B. Denison’ll. 
Mr. Middleton was also named chairman of 
the placement committee, succeeding Wil¬ 
liam A. Wilder '98, who had served in this 
post through the war. Assisting Mr. 
Whitehead on dinner arrangements were 
Howard F. Atwood'32 of Bolton, Carl H. 
Wilson'34 of Southbridge, Robert H. 
Brown'22 of Leominster, with Hessel, 
Lariviire and Mader. Brown was in charge 
of a radio broadcast parody that opened 
the after-dinner program. 

The gist of Dr. Compton’s message was 
that it would take the United States 12 
years to recover fully from the war short¬ 
age of industrial and educational scientists. 
"There is greater demand than ever,” 
he said, ' 'for technically trained personnel 
as a result of wartime recognition of sci¬ 
ence’s place in the modern world — and 
there is a definite deficit, an acute shortage, 
accumulated during the war years, in just 
this class of individual. The number 
of professionally trained physicists,” he 
added, "will perhaps catch up with the 
1940 level by 1958 — and chemists and 
engineers by 1955.” In spite of this situa¬ 
tion, he reported that it was impossible to 
accommodate all present applicants for 
technical training. Four thousand letters 
on admission were being received weekly 
at the Institute. Out of each 100 of the most 
insistent, 10 were completely qualified for 
acceptance, but only one could be taken. 
He described such additions projected as a 
new dormitory, automotive, machine tool 
and hydraulics laboratories, library and 
gymnasium. 

Alumni attending this meeting, for the 
most part with their wives, plus occasional 
sons and daughters, to a total of 82, were 
as follows: C. E. Allen’07, A. G. Ander¬ 
son’30, H. F. Atwood’32, F. E. Banfield, 
Jr.,’07, W. F. Baxter’34, R. L. Bent’19, 
H. O. Berry’22, A. J. Brockelman’26, 
Robert Brown'22, G. W. Browne’29, 
A. K. S. Burrows’32, O. M. Burrows’31, 
R. G. Clarke’35, W. S. Croweir32, F. H. 
Daniels’ll, O. B. Denison’ll, Francis 
Donoghue’32, H. R. Gordon’38, S. H. 
Hartshorn’ll, C. A. Harvey’31, A. E. Jor¬ 
jorian ’31, T. P. Kelly ’18, H. S. Kendall ’04, 
A. J. Lariviire’35, H. M. Latham’93, 
Mac Levine’25, C. E Locke’96, Philip 
Loew’26, F. E. Mader’32, G. D. Manter 
’31, J. S. Middleton’29, Myles Morgan’23, 
Harold McCrensky’35, Charles Rich’26, 
F. H. Rieger25, A. B. Sherman’06, R. R. 
Smith’27, J. A. Swift’27, E. A. Teeson’15, 
E. P. Whitehead’20, C. H. Wilson’34. — 
Robert G. Clarke ’35, Secretary, 17 Park 
Villa Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 

CLASS NOTES 


1877 

Edward Gray Taber, who died in Spo¬ 
kane on February 19, was born in Free¬ 
town, Mass., on July 14, 1855, the son of 
Marcus William and Olive Collins (Ashley) 
Taber. He was a descendant of Philip 
Taber, an Englishman from Essex, Eng¬ 
land, who landed at Plymouth, Mass., 
in 1630. His father, Marcus William Taber, 
was a sea captain who went to sea at the 
age of 17 and followed the sea until his 
retirement in 1859. Most of his voyages 


were whaling, and trips to the Orient. 
Mr. Taber’s family moved to New Bed¬ 
ford, Mass., soon after his birth, and it 
was here that he received his early educa¬ 
tion leading to graduation from high 
school in 1873. He entered Technology in 
1873 and completed a three-year course in 
1877. His attendance had b^n somewhat 
interrupted by sickness. He was not well 
when he left the Institute and spent the 
next three years regaining his health. 

By 1880, he was in good condition and 
entered the employ of the Northern Pa¬ 
cific Railway as rodman. He was soon 
promoted to the position of assistant engi¬ 
neer and followed the progress of this 
railway on location and construction as 
far west as Spokane, Wash., arriving there 
in 1886. A considerable jxjrtion of this 
time he spent in Montana. From 1886 to 
1905, he was employed on location, con¬ 
struction, and maintenance of portions of 
the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, and other railways in the North¬ 
west. From 1905 to 1941, he was chief 
engineer of the Spokane-International 
Railway, from Spokane to a connection 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway at the 
international boundary. On June 30, 1941, 
he retired from active work. 

Taber was married twice; first, in 1893, 
to Mrs. Marie Christine Bowen, who died 
in 1923. His second marriage, in 1927, was 
to Mrs. Anna Brown, who died in 1936. 
He had no children of his own, but through 
his marriages, he had a number of step¬ 
children. He established a splendid home in 
Spokane in 1911, where an interesting fea¬ 
ture was his garden. He spent a good por¬ 
tion of his life out of doors and was a great 
lover of Nature. During his boyhood and 
early manhood, in New Bedford, his 
outdoor sports were boating and hunting. 
He never lost his love for Nature. He 
hunted buffalo in Montana and during his 
younger days in the West always kept a 
fancy saddle horse. He was an authority on 
birds and bird life. One of his greatest 
pleasures was his flower garden at his 
Spokane home. This was of such beauty 
that it was well-known far and wide in 
that locality. 

In 1914, Taber was elected to member¬ 
ship in the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, of which he was a director from 1926 
to 1928. He was a member of the Associated 
Engineers of Spokane. At the time of his 
death he was, both in age and time of 
residence, the oldest engineer in Spokane. 
He was of a quiet disposition, a man of 
great integrity and exemplary life. Through 
his long residence in Spokane he acquired 
many friends and held a position of great 
respect among engineers and others with 
whom he came in contact. Your Secretary 
saw him in New York in 1927, when he 
attended, as a director, the annual meeting 
of the A.S.C.E. He then had the quiet, 
unassuming, but cordial manner that he 
had had at Tech. The last letter from him 
was written from Spokane on January 3, 
1945, when he was in his 90th year. It was 
a friendly letter, written in response to 
an invitation to join the members of 
our Class at its 68th reunion. Among 
other things he said: ”I am getting along 
comfortably. I have no aches and pains 
worth mentioning, but I have had to cut 
down on my walks and to give up garden¬ 
ing. I send you, and the other members of 
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our Class, my best wishes." Mr. Oscar S. 
Bowen, of Wenatchee, Wash., a connection 
of Taber's by marriage, has kindly fur¬ 
nished much of the above information in 
regard to Taber’s professional and family 
life. 

Our Class held its 69th reunion at the 
Hotel Statler on June 8. Of our five living 
members, Beeching was the only one to 
accept your Secretary’s invitation to lunch 
with him then and there. — Georob W. 
Kittredge, Stcntary, 592 North Broadway, 
Yonkers 3, N.Y. 

1885 

Eleazer B. Homer was an Institute grad¬ 
uate, and a lecturer and associate professor 
in Architecture, before going to the School 
of Design in Providence, R.I. He was chair¬ 
man of the City Planning Commission 
there from 1915 to 1918 and was appointed 
to the Board of Review in 1926. He died in 
1929 . His son, Arthur B. Homer, a Brown 
graduate, has lately been elected head of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. — Arthur 
K. Hunt, Secntary, Longwood Towers, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

1888 

We have somewhat belatedly secured 
material on the life of Alfred Hampton, 
who died on November 14,1942, in Gilroy, 
Calif. He was born in Columbia, S.C., in 
1861. His love of adventure was early 
manifest in the many schools he attended 
in the South, always driven on by restless¬ 
ness and a capacity for mischief to new 
fields for conquest. He studied, however, 
the hardest courses he could find in Latin, 
Greek, philosophy, and higher mathemat¬ 
ics, and spent his college years with us 
in Civil Engineering — a fine looking 
fellow, though not well known by your 
Secretary. 

He went westward to El Paso and then 
into Mexico, where he became surveyor for 
the Mexican government and travelw over 
the entire republic, having experiences in 
the wilder sections of this country and that 
that would make good adventure stories. 
In the last war he was director general 
of internment and since then had been 
with the United States Immigration Serv¬ 
ice until he retired in Salt Lake City, his 
last station. He and Mrs. Hampton, who 
survives him, then went to San Francisco 
to be near their daugher, Mary McDuffie 
Hampton, former staff writer of the San 
Francisco ChronicU and subsequently pub¬ 
lisher of her own syndicated fashion col¬ 
umn. Finding the people and climate con¬ 
genial, they settled in Gilroy, Calif., where 
Hampton divided his time between friends, 
golf, and garden. Only two years before his 
death and at the age of 80, he won a silver 
trophy at the Del Monte amateur handicap 
tournament. He tended his garden up 
to the last day. He had had both eyes 
successfully operated on, only to die 
rather suddenly of a heart attack. He was 
the last of the male line of General Wade 
Hampton, statesman and reconstruction 
governor, who was chosen, with John C. 
Calhoun, to represent South Carolina in the 
national hall of fame. — Bertrand R. T. 
Collins, Sicrvtary, 291 Nassau Street, Prince¬ 
ton, N.J. Sanford E. Thompson, Assistant 
Stcntary, The Thompson and Lichtner 
Company, Inc., Park Square Building, 
Boston 15 , Mass. 


1889 

L. E.Johnson’saddress is now 173 Macon 
Avenue, Asheville, N.C. Herman Parker 
died on April 3 at his home in Redstone 
Lane, Marblehead, Mass. The Secretary 
has no particulars. Parker Fiske has con¬ 
tracted with the Vapoo Products Company 
of 103 East 125 th Street, New York City, 
for the manufacture and distribution of the 
roducts of his business. Parker, as you all 
now, is the originator of the slogan,'' Life 
Begins at 73.” Everyone recognizes the 
fact that in anyone’s life the first hundred 
years are the hardest, but Parker has 
beaten even that hoary maxim. The Secre¬ 
tary is wondering what he will take up 
next. 

Welles Bosworth is chairman of a com¬ 
mittee which is raising a fund to help 
rebuild the town of Vimoutiers, France, 
destroyed in 15 minutes by American avia¬ 
tors as a war necessity. His address is 14, 
Place Vendome, Paris. Aside from the de¬ 
sire to aid an unfortunate ally, as a motive 
for restoration — Vimoutiers was the 
home of the famous Camembert cheese, 
a fact which alone entitles it to respect. 

The Secretary has been chairman of a 
committee of Boston architects which has 
laced a bronze memorial tablet on the 
irthplace of Louis Henry Sullivan at 
42 Bennett Street, Boston. Sullivan's life- 
work was in Chicago, but he became world- 
famous as a teacher and prophet of mod¬ 
ernism in architecture. His first architec¬ 
tural training was at M.l.T. — Walter H. 
Kilham, Secretary, 126 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 

1891 

Our 55th Victory Reunion was held 
at the New Ocean House in Swampscott, 
Mass., from June 7 to June 9. There 
were 25 members present, including our 
honorary member, Harry Clifford’^, as 
follows; Barnes, Bradlee, Brown, Bunker, 
Clark, Cole, Damon, Dana, Douglass, 
Earl, Fiske, Hatch, Holmes, Howard, 
Mansfield, Marquand, Moore, A. W. 
Pierce, Read, Spooner, Tappan, Wilder, 
Wilson, Young. Onlv a brief outline of 
events will be notea here, as a reunion 
booklet is being printed to give the story, 
which you will receive shortly. 

After dinner on Friday night, Frank 
Howard and Gorham Dana showed motion 
pictures of previous reunions and of 
Frank’s trip to Bryce Canyon in 1945. 
Saturday morning included a visit to the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, and a boat ride, 
with refreshments and Lin Damon as host 
— all very pleasant except for a brief 
shower. After lunch, the four golf enthusi¬ 
asts, Young, Dana, Bradlee, and Fiske ne- 
otiated the nine-hole "toy” course be- 
ind the hotel, without serious difiiculty 
(scores not published). Then followed the 
class picture with all 24 present, and a very 
good one, as you will see in the class book. 

After dinner came the usual reports of 
Secretary and Treasurer, including statis¬ 
tics, comments on the Alumni Fund by 
our class representative, Harry Young, the 
reading of telegrams and letters from 
Hopton, Kimball, Smith, Albert Pierce, 
Hanington, Walker, Birks, Ricker, Ball, 
and White, and reply cards and best wishes 
from Warren, Moseley, Hersam, Colburn, 
Ryder, Garrison, Keane, Thompson, At¬ 


kinson, Campbell, Forbes, and Pinto. Ap¬ 
propriate remarks or felicitations from 
Harry Clifford'86 were followed by an 
interesting talk by Walter Douglass, ex¬ 
plaining his work in Washington for the 
government on miniature models, which 
developed from his hobby of making minia¬ 
ture furniture. Good weather, good food, 
and good fellowship made this gathering 
unusually pleasant. You get fairly well 
acquainted after fifty-five years, and many 
of those present have been regular attend¬ 
ants at our five-year reunions and yearly 
dinners. Our ranks may diminish but not 
our loyalty to our Class and to M.l.T. 
Time marches on! 

Frank Howard sent us a post card 
dated August 7 from Grand Lake, Colo., 
reading as follows: "I am enjoying this 
grand and rugged country and taking 
pictures with a camera which is giving me 
some trouble, but I am hoping for the best. 
Hanington has helped us very much. He 
has a grand museum. I’m leaving Grand 
Lake tomorrow for Colorado Springs and 
the South. Back home about Septembet 
10."—The last we heard from Charlie 
Ricker in June, he was at the Sturgis Con¬ 
valescent Home, 1729 Livingston Street, 
Evanston, Ill. He hoped to go to the Hotel 
Dudley in Salamanca, N.Y., for the sum¬ 
mer. 

Gorham Dana wrote from his summer 
home at New London, N.H., in August, 
and following are some personal comments: 
“We are having a fine summer here with 
plenty of vegetables from our own garden, 
including some 30 quarts of raspberries. 
The birds ate up all the strawberries. I 
am looking forward to having Walter 
Douglass and his wife here to dinner be¬ 
fore long. We had a meal at the Aiken 
Lodge cabins recently and found it as nice 
as ever. Dorothy looked well and said 
that Mrs. Aiken was due a little later. 
Frank Howard called shortly before start¬ 
ing on his western trip. I had a short letter 
from Hanington recently, enclosing some 
humming bird pictures. We have had some 
very interesting sessions with the hum¬ 
ming birds this summer, which I will tell 
you about some day.” 

The following extracts are from a letter 
from Ed Smith written last July: "A letter 
of birthday greetings from good old Barney 
has turned up among some of my old 
papers. It was written from Cohasset on a 
45th reunion letterhead. It was on the occa¬ 
sion of my 67th; my 77th is now close at 
hand. It was a fine, friendly, and gracious- 
letter. How cheery and cheering Barney 
could be in spite of his handicap! He evi¬ 
dently enjoyed our 45th a lot, remarking 
'It was a good success — one of the best 
we ever had.’ He expressed regret that I 
was not there and evidently tried to let 
me in on the festivities, relating that a 
birthday cake was presented to Charlie 
Garrison on Friday night. With enthusiasm 
he described the forthcoming class book 
descriptive of the 45th reunion. I regret 
that the 45th could not have been shared 
with Barney and all of you, just as my 
absence from the 55th is an unhappy mem¬ 
ory. I simply could not make it.” 

The following comments are the result 
of "duress” (Dictionary: "Compulsion by 
fear or force”) with Harry Young as the 
compelling force. It happens that your 
modest and retiring Secretary "was elected; 
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to honorary life membership in the Na¬ 
tional Fire Protection Association at its 
50th anniversary meeting in Boston on 
June 4. . . . This honor was conferred on 
Mr. Fiske for valuable service rendered 
over practically all of the 50-year period.” 
At least it was so stated in the Story of Grin- 
nefl, for July, 1946. A picture was taken at 
the banquet showing the presentation by 
the chairman of the board, with the Presi¬ 
dent of the N.F.P.A. looking on with a 
somewhat sad smile. Gorham Dana says 
my picture is too solemn, but who wouldn’t 
be when anything like that is sprung with¬ 
out notice, and appropriate or appreciative 
remarks are in order? This same story fur¬ 
ther mentions some ancient and modern 
history of little importance, but "duress” 
wins. He (your Secretary) was responsible 
for the first publication by the N.F.P.A. 
in 1903, and he was the first editor of the 
Quarterly published in July, 1907. He went 
with the Grinnell Company in 1919, has 
been since then manager of the inspection 
and service department, which he or¬ 
ganized, and manager of the insurance de¬ 
partment. More recently he has figured as 
chairman in charge of accident prevention 
and safety work and assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent, as jack of all trades, including some 
sales work. For all that time he has been 
active in the work of the National Auto¬ 
matic Sprinkler Association, and is chair¬ 
man of Its insurance standards committee. 
He is perhaps most widely known as joint 
author of the Hanii Book of Fire Protection, 
which was first printed in 1896 and as¬ 
signed to the N.F.P.A. in 1936, an event 
noted in the 50-year book of the N.F.P.A. 
with the following comments: "Enormous 
restige has accrued to the Association 
y the publication of this standard refer¬ 
ence volume, which is so recognized 
throughout the world.” It is hoped that 
the above will satisfy Harry Young, or 
any other classmates who respect, admire, 
or condone my ancestral modes^. — 
Henry A. Fiskb, Secretary, Grinnell Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 260 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R.I. 

1892 

At the Alumni Reunion last June, mem¬ 
bers of '92 who were present were invited 
by President Compton to the dedication 
of the eye clinic in the Homberg Infirmary, 
established by the William R. Kales Fund. 
This fund of $75,000 was presented to the 
Institute by Mrs. Kales and her family 
in 1944, ”to establish and maintain an 
eye clinic in the Medical Department.” 
After the dedication we were invited by 
Dr. Compton to be his guests with Mrs. 
Kales and her son Robert at the 50-Year- 
Class luncheon. Present at the dedication 
and luncheon were Carlson, Ingraham, 
Marsh, Ober, Dr. Worthington, and Fuller. 
Carlson, Ingraham and Mrs. Ingraham, 
and Fuller also attended the Alumni Ban¬ 
quet in the evening at the Statler Hotel 
and listened to a very pleasant and profita¬ 
ble program, which was set forth in The 
Review for July. 

During the summer the Class has lost 
by death two more of its members; Phillips 
Payson Bourne and John H. C. Church. 

Phillips Bourne died in his 75th year on 
August 26 at his home, 10 Ba.ssett Street, 
Foxboro, Mass. Soon after graduation, he 
entered the employ of the Worthington 


Pump and Machinery Corporation and rose 
to be the chief engineer of their Cambridge 
plant. He was a direct descendant of Rich¬ 
ard Bourne, Cape Cod "apostle of the Indi¬ 
ans” during King Philip’s War, and one of 
the original settlers of Foxboro. He was 
born in Foxboro and, after attending the 
public schools there, entered Technology 
in 1888, taking up the Course in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, from which he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1892. He was associated with the 
Worthington Corporation for more than 
30 years, serving as chief engineer, first 
of the corporation’s Cambridge plant and 
later of its Harrison, N.J., plant. In 1932 
he returned to Foxboro in semi-retirement, 
after a residence in Winchester of nearly 
25 years, during which time he was an 
active member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. On his return to 
Foxboro, he became affiliated with the 
Foxboro Company. He leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Mary E. (Booth) Bourne; two daughters. 
Miss Phyllis Bourne and Mrs. Harold E. 
Bray of Hingham; a brother, Jesse H. 
Bourne of Haverhill, and a sister. Miss 
Katherine C. Bourne of Foxboro. 

John H. C. Church died in his 76th year 
on September 2, at his home. Bonny Bank, 
95 West Avenue, Great Barrington, Mass. 
He had been a lifelong member of that 
community. He studied architecture at 
Technology with our Class and immedi¬ 
ately after completing his course, was 
employed at the Monument Mills in Housa- 
tonic. Mass, (founded by his father). He 
rose rapidly as an executive and was chair¬ 
man of the board of directors for many 
years. He was also a former president of 
the National Mahaiwe Bank, was presi¬ 
dent and a founder of the Fairview Hospital 
and a trustee of the Great Barrington Sav¬ 
ings Bank. He was a past treasurer of the 
Berkshire Sand and Glass Company of 
Cheshire and for 23 years president of the 
Wyantenuck County Country Club, of 
which he was a charter member. He was 
also a member of the Union League Club, 
N.Y. He was a Republican leader in Berk¬ 
shire County politics, having served on the 
Republican town committee and for nine 
years as Berkshire County commissioner. 
He leaves his wife, Mrs. Mary A. (Loop) 
Church; a son, George Church of Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla.; two daughters, Mrs. Delano 
de Windt, wife of the headmaster of the 
Berkshire School for Boys, and Mrs. Don¬ 
ald Weston of Pittsfield; a sister, Mrs. 
Clark Terry Durant of Great Barrington; 
nine grandchildren and four great-grand¬ 
children. — Charles E. Fuller, Secretary, 
Box 144, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

1893 

Sixteen members of the Class attended 
another annual luncheon at the Engineers 
Club in Boston on Thursday, June 13. 
Those present included M. B. Biscoe, J. B. 
Blair, S. A. Breed, L. B. Buchanan, H. N. 
Dawes, C. E. Fuller, G. B. Glidden, F. H. 
Keyes, W. F. Lamb, H. M. Latham, E. 1. 
Leeds, A. S. Pevear, F. D. Smith, C. M. 
Spofford, C. M. Taylor, and J. M. Tom- 
fohrde. Before sitting down to partake of 
an excellent meal, arranged for by Bert 
Dawes, a founding member of the club, 
the meeting was called to order by our 
Vice-president, Harry Latham, who re¬ 
quested that we pay silent tribute to the 
memory of our Class President, Frederick 


N. Dillon, who had passed away only a 
few days tefore the meeting. At an infor¬ 
mal business meeting immediately follow¬ 
ing the luncheon, it was voted that the 
following resolutions, prepared by a 
committee consisting of H. N. Dawes, 
H. M. Latham, and F. H. Keyes, should 
be placed on the class records and a copy 
of the same forwarded to Fred’s family: 
”In the death of Frederick N. Dillon the 
Class of ’93 at M.I.T. has lost one of its 
most loyal members, and the Institute a 
devoted Alumnus. For more than half a 
century, beginning with friendships estab¬ 
lished on Registration Day in 1889, he 
took an active and very helpful interest in 
our class affairs, contributing in no small 
measure through his attractive personality 
to the success of both undergraduate and 
subsequent class reunions. Evidence of his 
popularity as a student is borne out by the 
facts that he was chosen class marshal for 
our graduation exercises and twice elected 
president of the Class, first in 1897 for a 
period of three years, and again from 1937 
until the time of his death. As a Class, we 
hereby record our deep sense of sorrow at 
his passing and extend to his family our 
sincere sympathy.” 

The following dispatch from Fitchburg 
on June 9, which appeared in the Worcester 
Telegram, is a good account of his extensive 
business and social activities: "Frederick 
N. Dillon, Sr., 74,16 Prospect Street, vice¬ 
resident and treasurer of the D. M. Dillon 
team Boiler Works and prominent in the 
industrial growth of the city, died . . . 
at Burbank Hospital after a long illness. 
. . . Mr. Dillon was a native of Fitch¬ 
burg. He was a graduate of Fitchburg High 
School and of ... Technology. His 
father, David Dillon, was founder of the 
Boiler Works, one of the city’s major 
industries. When the elder Dillon suc¬ 
cumbed, his son Frederick together with 
other members of the family carried on 
the business. Mr. Dillon was also presi¬ 
dent of the Brown Bag Filling Machine 
Co. He was active in the early textile de¬ 
velopment of the citv and for many years 
was a director and clerk of the Fitchburg 
Yarn Co., which has become another 
of the large industries here. He also served 
for many years as a director of the Safety 
Fund National Bank and of the Fitchburg 
Co-Operative Bank. He traveled exten¬ 
sively and toured the world several times. 
His favorite recreation was golf. He was a 
founder, past president and a director of 
the Oak Hill Country Club. He was also 
a member of the Fay Club. He leaves one 
son, Frederick N. Dillon, Jr., of this city, 
secretary and treasurer of the Brown Bag 
Filling Machine Co.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Louis Dejonge of this city and Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet ' Fessenden of Lunenberg; three 
brothers, D. Frank Dillon of Leominster, 
resident of the Boiler Works and presi- 
ent-treasurer of the Fitchburg Foundry 
division; Walter S. Dillon, secretary of the 
Dillon works, and Herbert Dillon, New 
York philanthropist; one sister. Miss K. 
Louise Dillon of this city, and two grand¬ 
children.” The private funeral service, to 
which flowers were sent in the name of the 
Class, was held on June 12. A note on 
behalf of the family from Fred’s son, F. N. 
Dillon, Jr.,’22, expressing thanks and 
appreciation of the flowers and resolutions,, 
has been received by the Secretary. 
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Winthrop Parker Tenney died at the 
home of his sister in Crescent, N.Y., on 
May 18. He had lived in New York City 
for a long time and for more than 30 years 
had been employed as an underwriter for 
the Continental Insurance Company. Sur¬ 
viving him are his sister, Mrs. Y. Marcy 
Edwards, and a brother, Walter Harris 
Tenney of Boston. 

Over the signature of F. M. Roy, acting 
agent, the Alumni Association was notified 
that Ariel B. Edwards had passed away 
at his home on January 8. In August a 
letter addressed to the Institute from the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
acting as cotrustee of the Edwards Estate, 
informed us that his will provided for the 
payment of a legacy to the Class of 1893. 
Recently a check for $2,000 in payment of 
this bequest has been received and de¬ 
posited by our Treasurer to the credit of 
the Class in the Warren Institution for 
Savings. Other contributions to the class 
treasury, by members whose names we are 
not free to mention, make the total of 
such gifts in excess of $2,100 during the 
past year. The gift from Edwards, which is 
fullv appreciated for its intrinsic value, is 
still more valued as an indication of his 
esteemed friendship for the members of 
our Class and his interest in the welfare of 
the Institute. 

As of August 21, our Class had contrib¬ 
uted $1,075.50 to the 1946-1947 campaign 
for the Alumni Fund, corresponding to 
111.4 per cent of our quota for this year, 
and a number of former contributors (and 
others) are still to be heard from. 

At the meeting in June, it was voted 
that a nominating committee consisting 
of F. W. Lord, G. B. Glidden, and F. H. 
Keyes submit for future approval by the 
Class the name of someone to fill the office 
of president. Several names have been sug¬ 
gested, but the committee is not yet pre¬ 
pared to make a recommendation. —■ 
Frederic H. Keyes, Secretary, Room 7-211, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. George B. 
Glidden, Assistant Secretary, 551 Tremont 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1894 

The Alumni Day banquet was the occa¬ 
sion for bringing together five members of 
our Class, Batson from Newton, Bean from 
Manchester, E. M. Hunt from Portland, 
King from New York, and the Secretary. 
Some of us had met and attended the exer¬ 
cises during the day, and the evening gave 
an opportunity for further exchange of 
greetings and reminiscence and inquiries 
about the absent "boys.” Despite diffi¬ 
culties in food and service, the banquet was 
one of the finest meetings ever held by 
the Alumni, and we all enjoyed the event. 
Our only regret was the usual one that 
other classmates were not with us. 

Later in the summer, however, occurred 
another event which served almost as a 
small class reunion. When the Secretary 
was in California in March and had lunched 
with Jack Nowell and Austin Sperry, 
Nowell had told of his expected visit to 
his daughters in the Boston area, and 
about the first of August a telephone mes¬ 
sage from Gloucester announced that Jack 
was spending some weeks at Bass Rocks 
and would soon come to make his prom¬ 
ised call. August 7 was the day set. As it 
approached, the Secretary, on the spur of 


the moment, arranged a class luncheon 
party and at once began to keep the tele- 

J ihone wires hot. He succeeded in getting 
ohn Chapman, Alan Claflin, Billy Pratt, 
and George Owen to meet at the Institute. 
Telephone calls to Walter Batson and 
Henry Lacount brought no responses, and 
A1 Tenney and Henry Warren could not 
come but called up on the eventful day and 
had a brief conversation with Jack. All 
were delighted to meet Nowell again, some 
for the first time since graduation 52 years 
ago. Before departing to the Smith House 
for luncheon, someone wanted to see the 
portrait of the Secretary given by the Class, 
and a visit to the President's office was 
made. This visit provided the great thrill 
of the day, not on account of the portrait 
but because Dr. Compton was there, just 
back from the Pacific, and kindly invited 
us into his private office, where he gave 
us a half hour of most interesting and in¬ 
formal talk about the Bikini atomic bomb 
explosions, which he had but lately wit¬ 
nessed and explained some of the physical 
and radioactive effects resulting therefrom. 
It was a talk which enthralled us. Then 
with characteristic kindness he consented 
to join the party at luncheon, where he 
told us more of this epoch-making busi¬ 
ness. We parted with a deep feeling of 
gratitude to him. Thus the Nowell lunch¬ 
eon became in effect another small class 
reunion, which all present will remember 
with special pleasure. 

We turn now to news from the field — 
first of all, a letter from Harry Bates, tell¬ 
ing of the hopes of his grandson to come 
to Technology after attendance at one of 
the colleges with which the Institute has 
affiliations. May it be so. Harry retired 
from active work last January after 52 
years in the fertilizer and heavy chemical 
business in which he was the production 
manager of 30 plants, many of which he 
had deigned and built. His later service 
was largely in the research field with 
highly productive results. If personal ex¬ 
perience may be trusted, it is surmised 
that for a man with Harry's active mind 
and long experience retirement means 
merely a change in the direction of the 
working of his fertile brain, for it is im- 

g assible to think of him as really inactive. 

ates has seen and greatly shared in the 
astounding development in his field of the 
chemical industries since he first entered it 
more than a half century ago, and deserves 
the relief from responsibilities that he has 
carried so long and ably. We hope he will 
have many years to enjoy it and maintain 
his old friendshijjs. He continues to live 
in Atlanta, but we in New England hope 
he will visit us from time to time. 

A letter from Will Mcjennett states that 
he has found it necessary to leave Scituate, 
Mass., where he has lived for some years. 
His apparently incurable lameness re¬ 
quired that he should be in a combination 
home and hospital where he can have 
constant medical care. Such a place was 
found in Riverdale, a part of New York 
City overlooking the Hudson, where the 
Schervier Hospital is located. Although 
extremely lame. Will can still get about a 
little, even to going to Manhattan at rare 
intervals. He would enjoy seeing or hear¬ 
ing from classmates. His address is care of 
the Schervier Hospital, New York 63, N. Y. 
It was a happy coincidence that just as 


we were welcoming Jack Nowell the Sec¬ 
retary received a card from Austin Sperry 
telling of his attendance at, and showing a 
view of, the Grove play at the annual 
High Jinks of the Bohemian Club, and 
cordially adding, "Wish you were here.” 
The same greeting was on another card 
recently received, not from a classmate but 
a fun-loving friend, which bore a picture 
of the Alcatraz Federal prison. Thanks to 
both senders. —Jim Kimberly sent in his 
address in May as Box 632, Neenah, Wis. 
This seems to be Jim's summer stamping 
ground, as well as his boyhood home, 
while "Tryon, N.C., seems to attract him 
in spring and fall. During the war, he was 
busy in Washington. — Another change of 
address is that of Joseph H. Kimball. After 
several years as engineer for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority at Knoxville, Joe now is 
located at 24 Sherman Court, New Britain, 
Conn. No statement was made as to his 
present activities, if any. — Walter V. 
Brown has sent in his address as 24 Hamil¬ 
ton Road, Glen Ridge, N.J., the town in 
which he formerly resided, before going 
to Orlando, Fla. — Billy King and Mrs. 
King have announced the engagement of 
their attractive daughter Patricia to Nor¬ 
man O. Mason, who is now completing 
his course in mechanical engineering at 
Cornell after a long service in the Army. 
Many of the Class who were at our 50th 
reunion at Swampscott will remember the 
fine way in which Patricia paid attention 
to her father's classmates and their wives. 
Last year she was a student at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts School. Our best 
wishes to her and her man. 

It is with sadness that another death in 
our ranks must be reported, that of William 
H. Sayward, Jr., on August 2. Sayward 
was the sole graduate in Biology in 1894. 
He was a very friendly fellow, with a keen 
sense of humor, and much enjoyed by all 
who knew him well. After graduation, he 
spent a few months traveling in Europe 
and then entered the Harvard Medical 
School. An illness in his third year com¬ 
pelled his temporary withdrawal, but he 
later returned and received his M.D. degree 
cum laude in 1899. As a senior student, he 
was for some months an extern at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He began 
the practice of his profession in Dorchester 
in ^ptember, 1899, was assistant, and 
later physician, to the children's depart¬ 
ment of the Tremont Dispensary, and was 
for three years on the mraical staff of the 
Boston Home for Incurables. He also 
served in other professional ways; for 
three years in the First Corps Cadets, 
Massachusetts volunteer militia, and on 
the executive committee of the Public 
School Association of Boston. In June, 
1900, he married Miss Mary Parkman 
Robbins; and two fine sons, William Sew- 
all, in 1901, and Parkman, in 1903, were 
born to them. In 1903, the family removed 
to Wayland, where Sayward continued his 
professional practice for some years, until 
interrupted by a nervous breakdown. After 
apparent recovery, he resumed practice, 
but shortly afterward again suffered a 
nervous prostration which forced him to 
abandon his chosen profession, and from 
which his recovery was slow and never 
perfect. Having distinct literary ability, 
he had always enjoyed writing as an avo¬ 
cation; hence, as he gained in strength, he 
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wrote numerous amusing sketches and plays 
for amateur production. He in part recov¬ 
ered his physical health by outdoor life, 
tramping or bicycling in many parts of 
New England and stopping at youth hos¬ 
tels, where he often entertained the young 
people he met by recital and play reading, 
for which he had decided talent. Ill health 
seemed to pursue him, however; break¬ 
downs recurred; and his later years were 
clouded with constant illness and disap¬ 
pointments, despite the devotion of his 
family. Through all these years, Mrs. Say- 
ward assiduously cared for him, the sons 
being established elsewhere with their 
own families. Having a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of art, Mrs. Say ward took a position 
as a member of the lecture staff at the Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts and is widely known to 
the many people who weekly seek the 
museum. Will Say ward was to the Secre¬ 
tary a constant and loyal friend from under¬ 
graduate days. Many who knew him less 
well may not feel so deep a sense of per¬ 
sonal loss, but all will feel sorrow that 
one who had shown in early manhood 
such fine qualities of heart and mind 
should have been obliged to endure to such 
an extent "the slings and arrows of out¬ 
rageous fortune." —■ Samuel C. Prescott, 
Secretary, Room 3-233, M.I.T , Cambridge 
39, Mass. 


1895 

It is good to learn of the Diamond Jubilee 
testimonial dinner tendered to Charles F. 
Wray by men of the board of education 
and administration staff of the schools of 
Rochester, N.Y., on May 15, at the Locust 
Hill Country Club, Rochester, N.Y. His 
colleagues expressed themselves as fol¬ 
lows: "Charles Fredenburgh Wray is now 
completing 30 consecutive years of service 
on the Board of Education. He was ap¬ 
pointed in 1916 by the late Mayor Hiram 
H. Edgerton, upon the death of Mr. How¬ 
ard A. Barrows. It is doubtful whether 
Mr. Wray’s record of service has been 
equalled in any community of the country 
where school board members are elected 
by popular vote. It certainly sets a new 
record for Rochester. 

‘ 'One week from today Mr. Wray reaches 
his 75th birthday. To be sure, that is no 
record in span of years. But the challenge is 
open to produce one who has covered this 
span and to whom the to he or not to be ques¬ 
tion of Hamlet finds less application. His 
character would dispel the cynicism of 
Diogenes himself. Along with his genuine 
liking for people, which finds expression in 
an unfailing courtesy and countless little 
acts of unremembered kindness, as well as 
in a passion for unselfish public service, he 
possesses the gifts of humor and good 
humor. 

"In Rochester he was born, and in Roch¬ 
ester he has resided always. After complet¬ 
ing his elementary education in Schools 
Three and Six, he took his college pre¬ 
paratory work in the Hale School for 
Boys, on Lake Avenue. Four years in . . . 
Technology make up his longest absence 
from Rochester. 

"Today he is actively carrying on his 
work as secretary and treasurer of Henry 
Wray and Son, Inc.; and of the National 
Brass Manufacturing Company; as trustee 
of Monroe County Savings Bank; as direc¬ 
tor of the Employers' Reinsurance Cor¬ 


poration of Kansas City, Mo.; and of the 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Company of Buffalo; as a member of the 
board of managers both of Highland Hos¬ 
pital and of the Rescue Mission; as one of 
the advisory board of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; and as elder and 
trustee of his church. Add to these his du¬ 
ties as president of the Board of Education, 
and even then the list is not complete. 

"To you our honored guest, we extend 
gratitude and congratulations. We shall 
always think of you with affection and 
respect. May the years ahead bring to 
you a full measure of the satisfaction that 
your long and useful life has brought to 
so many others." 

Some boys may want to know about 
Joe Cushing, of Lily Dale, N.Y. Your Sec¬ 
retary neglected to tell you that he passed 
away on April 14, — Joseph E. Walworth, 
of Andover, Mass., was in Florida for six 
months during last winter and has re¬ 
turned again to Andover. We hope to learn 
whether or not he has a permanent resi¬ 
dence in Florida and henceforth plans to 
spnd his summers in the North. — Since 
the death of Eugene H. Clapp, our Class 
has had no class agent for the Alumni Fund. 
To date, records show that 82 per cent of 
the allotted quota has been subscribed. 
If any fellow happens to get a windfall 
and would like to chip in, tell your Secre¬ 
tary, and he will come to the rescue. 

■rhe Alumni Day Banquet of June 8 was 
attended by three of the ’95 Old Guard; 
Alden, Hunt, and Yoder. Mrs. Alden was 
also on hand. Yoder was fortunate to be 
seated with old friends — Dawes, Keyes, 
and Thomas of ’93, and Batson, Bean, 
Hunt, King, and Sammy Prescott of ’94. 
The Aldens were a bit tardy in being seated 
and drifted to another section of the hall. 
Sam Hunt was happily seated across the 
aisle. 

We learn of the announcement of Charles 
E. Wilson’91, President of the General 
Electric Company, that the Charles A. 
Coffin and Gerard Swope fellowships, to¬ 
taling $14,600 for advanced research work 
during 1946-1947 at some of the country’s 
leading universities, were awarded during 
late May by the General Electric Educa¬ 
tional Fund to 10 young graduate students. 
— Luther K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleasant 
Street, Ayer, Mass. 

1896 

Our golden anniversary reunion is now 
a thing of the past, but we can enjoy the 
pleasant memories of that event which cli¬ 
maxed and even eclipsed all previous five- 
year reunions of the Class. 

The start was made on Wednesday, 
June 5, when the following assembled at 
about noon in the Secretary’s office at 
M.I.T.; Mrs. Helen Chamberlain Dodd, 
Moat, Davis, Damon, Smetters and wife, 
Mansfield and wife, Rockwell, Anderson, 
Henry, John Ashton, Perry Howard and 
wife, Jacobs, and Locke. Practically all of 
these lunched together in Walker Memorial 
and then all journeyed immediately in 
separate automobiles to our old stamping 
ground at East Bay Lodge in Osterville. 
There we missed the former host, Charlie 
Brown, but were given a most cordial 
reception and fine treatment by his succes¬ 
sor, George M. Leghorn, and his gracious 
wife. Other arrivals that afternoon in¬ 


cluded Dorrance and wife. Con Young, 
Lewis Breed and wife, Walter Stearns and 
wife with Jim Melluish, Wayne, Sager and 
wife, and Joe Harrington, so that we had 
a total of 28 that night. The evening fol¬ 
lowed the pattern of previous years with 
some cards, plenty of sociability with talk 
and reminiscences, and then more talk 
and reminiscences. The day had been 
showery, and some rain continued on the 
drive to Osterville, but the sun came out 
to greet us on our arrival, and we were 
favored with beautiful weather during the 
rest of our stay. 

Thursday forenoon brought additional 
arrivals in the persons of Hersey with 
Myron Fuller, Pierce with Eynon and 
Tilley, Henry Hedge with Jim Driscoll, 
Bragg and wife. Sears, Pauly, Barker, F. A. 
Howard, Will Coolidge and wife with A1 
Cluett. The afternoon additions were 
Litchfield, Jackson and wife. Bates, Hew- 
ins and Clifford. This made 22 more for the 
day and brought the total up to 50. The 
day was spent most informally with some 
playing golf, some automobile riding, and 
a lot just sitting around visiting ana talk¬ 
ing. It can be stated definitely that no one 
missed a single meal of the fine food served 
by our host. Paul Litchfield had traveled 
by his own Lockheed plane to the Hyannis 
airport. In fact, he says that he now never 
travels in any other way. His is a com¬ 
modious, twin-engine affair with a crew 
of two pilots, J. Ralph Seider and William 
C. Holbrook. Paul most kindly put the 
lane at the disposal of classmates, and 
uring Thursday and Friday several groups 
of eight took aa vantage of the opportunity 
to see the whole Cape Cod and island sec¬ 
tion of Massachusetts from the air. The 
weather was ideal, and all who went (some 
for their first air trip) came back thrilled 
by their experience and with a feeling of 
deep obligation to Paul and his pilots for 
the pleasure that had been affordM them. 

Thursday evening was spent according to 
tradition in enjoying the movies of past 
reunions, which were run by Will Cool¬ 
idge, ably assisted by Henry Jackson. 
Will’s projector was of the very latest 
type and very delicate, while the films were 
old, and consequently there occurred an 
occasional lack of co-ordination, but Will’s 
experience as an expert operator stood him 
in such good stead that the whole show 
went off very acceptably. 

Friday, June 7, dawned as another fine 
day, and the forenoon saw five more ar¬ 
rivals. Grush brought Robinson and Rund- 
let while Charlie Tucker 'brought his wife. 
Finally, in the afternoon, there came 
Charlie Stamp, Harry Baldwin, and Sam 
Hunt. Con Young, who had been with us 
from the beginning, except as he went 
home nights, brought Abby on this last 
day, and she was accompanied by a neigh¬ 
bor, Mrs. Herman Curtis. We could also 
count in the party the two pilots of Litch¬ 
field and Tom Drohan, the talented accor¬ 
dion player, and finally credit is due to 
F. W. Bartlett, who drove over Friday 
forenoon from his home in Yarmouth Port 
to make a brief call. In spite of our most 
persuasive powers, we were unable to pre¬ 
vail upon him to attend the class dinner 
in the evening or even stay to lunch. The 
final score was 48 classmates, including 
Bartlett and Mrs. Dodd, 12 wives, 1 lady 
guest, 2 pilots and 1 accordion man, or a 
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total of 64. The attendance of 48 classmates 
is believed to set a record for a class of our 
time after the passage of half a century. 

During the day Friday, the informal 
schedule was much the same as on Thurs¬ 
day. The late arrivals were given an espe¬ 
cially warm welcome. A golf putting con¬ 
test was pulled off on the Wianno greens 
in the afternoon. At about 5.00 p.m., the 
group assembled back of the hotel for the 
class picture taken by Paul W. Stiles of 
70 Chase Street, Hyannis, and this was 
followed immediately by assemblage at 
the outdoor punch bowl near by to partake 
of the special 50-year class brew which 
had been concocted by those experts, 
Damon and Davis. This, like everything 
else connected with the reunion, was defi¬ 
nitely super and most refreshing and 
enjoyable. 

The culmination or grand finale of our 
celebration was the class dinner on Friday 
evening, for which host Leghorn had 
provided a special menu which included 
lobster thermidor. Except for a small 
head table, the seating was by groups 
around small tables in the dining room. 
Mrs. Dwyer and her staff of young lady 
waitresses did a swell job of serving. En¬ 
joyment was greatly enhanced by the fine 
accordion playing of Tom Drohan with his 
unlimited repertory of tunes both old and 
new, and no tune was requested which 
failed to be immediately forthcoming. Sing¬ 
ing was practically continuous throughout 
the dinner. At the gathering before dinner, 
it had been officially vote9 to elect Mr. 
and Mrs. George M. Leghorn as honorary 
members of the Class, and they became our 
honored guests at the head table. One 
pleasant feature of our reunion was the 
simultaneous appearance at East Bay Lodge 
of a small contingent of the Class of 1910, 
which was observing its 35th anniversary 
one year late; and this group dined with 
us. 

After the dinner the Secretary opened 
the meeting with a few words of welcome 
and congratulated the Class on their rec¬ 
ord attendance, mentioning specifically 
the newcomers in the persons of John Ash¬ 
ton, Mrs. Bragg, Mr. and Mrs. Breed, 
Helen Chamberlain Dodd, Mrs. Dorrance, 
Jack Eynon, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Mans¬ 
field, Fred Rundlet, Mrs. Smetters, Charlie 
Stamp, and Mrs. Stearns, and also the two 
newly added honorary members, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leghorn. Attention was called to the 
presence of the two long-distance men 
from California, Eynon and Stamp, who 
were vying for the individual honor. Eynon 
claimed that his home in San Diego was 
five miles further west than Stamp's abode 
at Rancho Santa Fe, but Stamp rebutted 
with the claim that he had to travel seven 
and one-half miles west from his home be¬ 
fore he could board his train for the East. 

Next came messages and items on absent 
ones. Mark Allen had had the motor trip 
all planned with his son Richard, but at 
the last minute a critical situation devel¬ 
oped in the construction of his new plant 
building, and he wired his regrets and 
greetings. Butler Ames was daily expiring 
to sail for Italy to revisit once again his 
villa on Lake Como. Actually, he did not 
finally get away until later in July. Baken- 
hus had an important court case in Kings¬ 
ton, N.Y., so he took Mrs. Bakenhus 
on vacation at Mohonk Lake, which was 


within easy driving distance of Kingston. 
He sent greetings by post card and by wire. 
Later, on June 15, Mrs. Bakenhus was 
taken seriously ill and was removed to the 
Vassar Brothers Hospital in Poughkeepsie, 
and Bakenhus established headquarters 
in the Nelson House there. The last report 
was that she was showing some improve¬ 
ment. Arthur Baldwin had made all plans 
with high expectations but had the tough 
luck to develop an infected leg the latter 
part of May, and his doctor refused to al¬ 
low him to travel, so that he could only 
send greetings. He later made good recov¬ 
ery but was suffering from arthritis. Board- 
man in Maine had had strong hopes of 
attending but finally had to give it up. 
Chenery from California, where he peram¬ 
bulates in a wheel chair, wired greetings 
which included a "Hurrah for ’96." He 
said he would gladly cross the continent 
for our memorable reunion if only he had 
the strength. Buster Crosby's widow had 
been given a most cordial invitation to 
attend our dinner but had been obliged to 
decline regretfully because of a severe cold. 
Elliot, who is in Thomaston, Maine, wrote 
that Boston was his limit of travel and 
that any place beyond was too long a way 
from home for a man in his seventies. (He 
is still one of the most active fellows in 
the Class.) Bob Flood could be with us 
only in spirit, but he sent along a four- 
verse ditty for us to sing: "Draw up your 
chairs, ye faithful ones / And sing Co-ix 
Co-ix, / We're the concentrated extract / 
Of the Class of Ninety-six. / So raise your 
voices loud and strong, / Let's make this 
old place rock / First to our beloved 
M.I.T. / And then to Charlie Locke. / Our 
classmates wher'er they are, / In spirit 
sing Co-ix, / It's the fiftieth anniversary / 
Of the Class of Ninety-six, / And you, 
dear Charlie, you're the guy / We all look 
to to fix Immortality, / but don't stop 
now, / On the Class of Ninety-six." Rear 
Admiral Hamlet felt very badly that he 
had to pass us up and give priority to the 
conflicting observance of the anniversary 
of his graduation from the Coast Guard 
Academy in New London. He could figure 
out no way of being in two places at the 
same time. Georgie Harkness had promised 
to come, but old man inertia apparently 
overtook him and he finally reneged. 
Charlie Hyde sent his very best wishes 
and heartiest greetings to all. He could 
find no solution to the problem of making 
a cross-country trip to Osterville. From the 
day of his birth Marsh Leighton had 
counted on being present at our golden 
reunion and taking his part with the old 
'96 quartet in singing their old rallying 
song, "We Meet Again Tonight, Boys," 
but a very important matter of business for 
which he had made a long standing com¬ 
mitment tied him up in Washington. It is 
significant that all the old quartet are in 
fine health, and the three other members. 
Barker, Stearns, and Young, were all 
resent. Leland had early hopes of coming 
ut finally found that he could not get 
away to make the cross-country trip from 
California. 

Lythgoe, who was in Atlanta delivering 
papers before the 50th anniversary meeting 
of the Association of Food and Drug Offi¬ 
cials of the United States, of which Asso¬ 
ciation he had been president two years be¬ 
fore, wired greetings to us. Billy McAlpinc 


had to attend a conference in Atlanta during 
the first week of June. Mcllvaine had felt 
sure that he would be with us but finally 
was obliged to give up the idea. Again 
Ernest Moore, as Boston market gardener, 
found that the combination of June’s 
being the busiest month of the year and a 
condition of labor shortage even worse 
than during the war years did not allow 
him to get away, even for a day. Guy Mor¬ 
rill sent a card of greeting and bemoaned 
the fate that had dashed his hopes of 
being with us. Mrs. Morse was recovering 
from a long illness but had not convalesced 
sufficiently to enable Lou to feel that he 
could be away from her. Father Partridge 
sent greetings from Philadelphia with re¬ 
grets that he was unable to attend because 
he had not fully recovered from the poison¬ 
ous effects he believed to have come from 
drinking Philadelphia water four months 
before. We had counted on the definite 
assurance from Joe Pillsbury that he would 
come across the country from Vancouver, 
but the unexpected arrival of his eldest 
daughter and husband with two children 
from Mexico on the first of June sent his 
plans all awry, much to his disappoint¬ 
ment. Peabody, who had never attended a 
reunion, had his heart set on this one, but 
sickness in his family prevented. Le Baron 
Russell chose Wednesday, June 5, for doing 
some reforestation on his place in Wayland 
and must have let himself out on a limb 
so that he had to telephone us at Osterville 
that evening that he was laid up with a 
sprained ankle and could not travel. Has¬ 
kell Smith has to follow his doctor’s orders 
and jgo slow after having over exercise! the 
snow shovel winter before last. For the 
last five years he had anticipated being 
with us but finally decided regretfully that 
he was not quite up to it and had to con¬ 
tent himself with sending greetings. Brad¬ 
ley Stoughton had to see Mrs. Stoughton 
off for Switzerland the last of May and 
that, with a lot of affairs in Bethlehem, so 
tied him up that he could not get to Massa¬ 
chusetts. When Mike Sturm finished his 
war work last December, he went with a 
new firm on some very important work, 
mostly hospitals, but as a newcomer he 
rated only one week of vacation this year 
and that had to be taken in September so 
that he could only send the fellows heart¬ 
felt wishes for a happy reunion. Clem 
Tower was one whom we had expected to 
have with us but it was later learned that 
he had been doing a stretch in the hospital. 
The last word was that he was back home 
and doing nicely. John Tilley thought 
he had Charlie Trout all sewed up to come, 
but Charlie wriggled loose somehow and 
sent a last-minute plea that he was so 
busy in New York that it was impossible 
for him to be with us. Henry Waterman in 
Nova Scotia had fully intended to come 
to our reunion and was much disappointed 
when his plans were unavoidably upset. 

A silent, standing tribute was paid to 
those classmates who had attended re¬ 
unions previously and who had passed 
away since our 45th; Dave Beaman, John 
Brooks, Charlie Brown (honorary mem¬ 
ber), Buster Crosby, Harry Fisk, Harry 
Gilman, Johnny Hallaran, Will Hedge, 
Gene Hultman, Joe Knight, Charlie Law¬ 
rence, Gene Laws, Charlie Nevin, Lucius 
Tyler, Perl Underhill, and Freddie Walker. 
In addition, we have lost 36 other class- 


mates by death during the past five years. 

Statistics show that of the total of 489 
names on the class list, including 196 gradu¬ 
ates and 293 nongraduates. 213, or 44 per 
cent, are now living and 276, or 36 per 
cent, are deceased. Of the 196 graduates 
101, or 51.5 percent, are living and 95, or 
48.5 per cent, are deceased, while of the 
293 nongraduates, 112, or 38 per cent, are 
living and 181, or 62 per cent, are de¬ 
ceased. The classbook of Harvard's 50- 
year class this year gives just over 35 per 
cent of the graduates as still living. 
Maybe there is a moral to this. 

Since the old '96 quartet was incom¬ 
plete, Con Young rendered two solos 
with Jim Melluish as piano accompanist, 
which evoked much applause. Con also 
sang two new verses which he had added 
to his ditty of five years ago: "Oh, Charlie 
dear! Oh Charlie dear, / We're mighty 
glad that you are here. / For without you 
and the top hat, / We wouldn't know 
where we are at. / And while we think 
that we are men, / We've just turned into 
boys again. / So with your help and guid¬ 
ance now, / We'll do our best for you — 
Amen." It is marvelous how strong and 
true Con has kept his voice. By unanimous 
votes the presentation of four pages of 
secretary's minutes of the last meeting and 
the reading of a detailed financial report 
were dispensed with. The class treasury 
had a balance of $213.65 and the class 
contributions to the M.I.T. Alumni Fund 
this year already exceeded the wonderful 
figure of $10,000. 

It was significant that this dinner lacked 
only a few hours of being on the 50th anni¬ 
versary of our Class Day exercises in Hunt¬ 
ington Hall on June 8,1896, when the pro¬ 
gram read: History by Drum, Statistics 
by Harrington, Prophecy by Young, Poem 
by Mansfield, and Oration by Waterman." 
Con Young was therefore called upon to re¬ 
tell what he had seen in the crystal ball 
50 years ago, and it was indeed surprising 
to find how some of his prophecies which 
had seemed most fantastic at the time had 
really come true. Joe Harrington, speaking 
again as statistician has very kindly pre¬ 
pared a paraphrase of his impromptu re¬ 
marks, as follows; "It is hard to realize 
that it was 50 years ago that I stood on 
the platform in Huntington Hall and read 
a paper on what I was pleased to call 
'statistics.' These consisted principally of 
figures relating to height, weight, and 
equatorial dimensions of various members 
of the Class together with other matters 
of momentary interest. These things were 
quite proper and timely then and I hope 
provided a few minutes of amusement to 
my hearers. Now, we are the honor class, 
and we have a quite different conception of 
what constitutes interesting 'statistics.' 
We are concerned more with the essentials 
of right living, the record of accomplish¬ 
ment in well-doing, and the outcome of 
lives spent in the pursuit of American 
ideals. Charlie Locke's report of an attend¬ 
ance here of 51 per cent of the living mem¬ 
bership of our Class eloquently attests the 
activity of our class spirit. In good-fellow¬ 
ship and loyalty to the Class and to Tech¬ 
nology, the record still stands at 100 per 
cent. From the vantage point of the half- 
century mark, we are aisle to get a true 
perspective of the lives of those who went 
through the arduous four years at Tech as 


the Class of '96. Detailed figures are not 
needed to prove the obvious. The lives of 
those who have carried on for 50 years 
and of those whom we sincerely miss to¬ 
night, eloquently testify to the thorough 
preparation and the indomitable spirit 
we acquired at Technology. It is our job to 
continue to uphold the traditions of Tech¬ 
nology, maintain the friendships now so 
well established and set such an example 
to those who follow us as will make the 
Class of '96 remembered always as the ideal 
of Technology students." 

It was unfortunate that Henry Water¬ 
man could not be present to give us an¬ 
other oration after his experience of half a 
century in public life, but Eddie Mansfield 
had prepare a 50th anniversary class poem 
for the occasion; "The years, two score and 
ten, have passed / Since, filled with joy 
and pride, / The famous Class of Ninety- 
Six / Their studies cast aside. / Through 
Rogers Hall for four long years / With 
hurried steps they beat / A pathway to 
the floors above / Some 'Profs' grim smile 
to meet. / They learned to fill their tabular 
views / With football games and dates; / 
They slept through lectures long and dry / 
Applied by Arlo Bates. / They stormed 
King Harry Tyler's throne / 'To change 
their F's to C's / And begged the Faculty 
to raise / Their spirits by degrees. / They 
found out how to make irate / The Bird 
within the cage / For 'rain-sticks' handed 
in point first / Aroused her fiercest rage. / 
They played at being ‘Soldier Boys' / With 
muskets shining bright / Not knowing 
that in later years / Their sons might join 
the fight. / The homeopathic lunch down¬ 
stairs / Would idle moments fill; / While 
each one rushed to be the first / To pay the 
Bursar's bill. / Whene'er religion filled 
their hearts / They went to see the 'Pope' / 
'Immejetly' their spirits fell / They saw 
no cause for hope. / Until they to the 
'Chapel' hied / 'Their feelings to beguile / 
‘Twas there they viewed fair heaven's bliss 
/ Indulging in a smile. / Week in, week 
out, with earnest zeal / They worked with 
heart and soul / As on they climbed o'er 
rocky steeps / To reach the longed-for 
goal. / While ‘sports' and 'finds' their 
whims pursued / The fleeting hours passed 
/ All leading to that day supreme / When 
‘sheepskins' loomed at last. / But that 
was 30 years agone. Since then much H,0 / 
Has swiftly vanished o'er the dam / And 
we have watched it go. / Our classmates 
once so closely held / By ties that tightly 
bind / Were scattered to the earth's four 
winds / As blessings to mankind. / They 
rose to fill the growing need / For men well 
trained to serve / And time has added to 
their fame / The honors they deserve. / 
But some there were who left our ranks / 
Before the race was won; / In memory they 
still shall live, / We miss them every one. 
/ The shrine once hallowed by us all / On 
Boylston thoroughfare / By friends, icono¬ 
clastic, fell. / It is no longer there. / But 
more pretentious buildings rose / To 
carry on the name / And brilliant scien¬ 
tific stars / Have added to its fame. / 
And now that 50 years have passed / We're 
starting out once more / To add new laurels 
to our crowns / And double up the score. / 
But what the future holds in store / Can 
never quite compare / With all those 
happy 'goings-on' / Atound old Copley 
Square. / We'll ne'er forget those grand 


old days / Wherever we may be, — Rack- 
erty-rix, co-ix, co-ix, / Three cheers for 
M.I.T. 1" 

"And to paraphrase the closing stanza 
of the class poem read on June 8, 1896: 
To join the world of men we hastened on/ 
And no poor weakness dragged our man¬ 
hood down. / We still are true to that 
which we had won / While adding honors 
to our olive crown." 

The Secretary introduced Will Coolidge 
as the next speaker, but John Rockwell 
very insistently took priority, and Will, 
after some protest, finally yielded gra¬ 
ciously. John began to mumble something 
about Roxbury pudding stone and its char¬ 
acteristic conglomerateness being like a 
certain individual 54 years ago who had 
four years of assaying which yielded some 
residue and ash but mostly precious metal. 
This specimen was rather bulky and had 
advanced through various stages on the 
teaching staff in the Mining Department 
at M.I.'T., finally becoming professor emeri¬ 
tus. He had been Class Secretary since 
1908, following Guptill and Mansfield 
in that order. He had assayed men and 
had especially put '96 through his human 
crucible, bringing forth on one and all in 
The Review notes the truth in all its naked¬ 
ness. In turn he had been analyzed and 
certified report gave some ash in the form 
of hydrous silicate of magnesia or meer¬ 
schaum pipe to you, and seven elements of 
all pure gold standard — in order, E- 
Energy, 1-lngenuity, L-Leadership, R- 
Righteousness, A-Accomplishment, H- 
Hospitality and C-Character, which, 
spelled backward, finally gave the crowd an 
inkling of what John had been mumbling 
about. 

At this point John called on Ralph 
Henry, who came boldly out in the open 
without any mumbling. He first pointed 
out that no matter how it was viewed, '96 
was always right side up, which had only 
occurred 77 years ago for the Class of '69, 
and would next occur 23 years hence. He 
produced an illuminated manuscript, suita¬ 
bly framed, which included three small 
evergreen four-leaf clovers and one large 
ever-gold four-leaf clover with the leaves 
separated into the four corners. It was a 
fine colored product of Ralph's personal 
handiwork with the following inscription: 
"To Charles E Locke. In affectionate ap¬ 
preciation of unselfish and faithful devotion 
as its Secretary and Treasurer 1908 to 1946 
we the Class of 1896 Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology extend our gratitude 
on this our Fiftieth Anniversary Reunion 
the Seventh Day of June Nineteen Hundred 
Forty Six." The ^cretary undertook to 
express his gratitude, when Rockwell 
burst out again, citing the paraphrase of 
Gelett Burgess lines often quoted by Grant- 
land Rice, "And when the great Assayer / 
Comes to chronicle your fame, / He cares 
not if you won or lost, / But how you 
played the game." He thereupon handed 
the Secretary a package which upon being 
opened disclosed a fine alligator skin bill¬ 
fold containing a check for $1,150. This 
floored the Secretary, and all he could do at 
the moment was to say, "Thank you." 
Now that time has elapsed, he has recovered 
his speech somewhat and can say that 
while the receipt of such munificence is 
embarrassing, it is accepted in the spirit 
in which it is given, not as any payment 
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for service but rather as an expression of 
the enjoyment classmates have had work¬ 
ing together with the Secretary excelled 
only by the enjoyment the Secretary has 
had on his part. This particular episMe of 
our dinner closed with all joining in the 
song "For he is a jolly good fellow.” 

Finally, Will Coolidge, who had been 
waiting on tenterhooks, was able to make 
his presentation and give another one of 
his revealing talks presaging scientific de¬ 
velopments just around the comer. He 
had brought a model of a new one-hundred- 
million-volt x-ray apparatus, which he 
explained, and most wonderful of all, 
showed slides depicting the actual smash¬ 
ing of atoms. 

Saturday morning, June 8, saw all depart¬ 
ing. With two or three exceptions their des¬ 
tination was M.I.T. in Gimbridge to take 
part in the events of the Alumni Day pro¬ 
gram. As the 50-Year Class we were seated 
for luncheon at Dr. Compton’s special 
table with other honored guests. Similarly, 
at the Alumni banquet at the Hotel Statler 
in the evening, the Class was placed close 
to the head table. Paul Litchfield, as the 
second speaker with Dr. Compton on the 
program, took as his subject, "Looking 
Ahead after 50 Years.” "The Secretary’s 
part on the program consisted in present¬ 
ing to Dr. Compton the contribution of the 
Class to the Alumni Fund, which, as of 
that date, amounted to the wonderful 
total of $10,023.82 from 117 contributors. 

Two additional classmates who appeared 
at the luncheon on Alumni Day were Hattie 
Gates and Herbert E. Smith, and two more 
who came to both the luncheon and the 
banquet were Frank Guptill and Sandy 
Sanderson. This made a grand total of 52 
bona fide classmates who attended some 
one of the events of our reunion week. Three 
men who had earlier signified their inten¬ 
tion of appearing on Alumni Day failed 
to arrive. Later Willard Colman wrote 
that it had been a great disappointment 
to him but at the last moment so much 
extra work had come up that he found it 
impossible to get aw'ay. Sjostrom, who 
had been ill, was recovering very nicely 
but had had the misfortune to suffer a little 
setback when reunion day arrived. He is all 
right now. Walter Pennell just did not 
come and no further word came, but it is 
known that he is leading a very busy life 
in Exeter, N.H. 

Henry Grush has sent in prints of ten 
assorted reunion snapshots, "rhese are ex¬ 
cellent views, some taken of outdoor 
groups and some of the class dinner tables. 
Henry says he will gladly supply sets to 
any who wish at the bare cost of printing. 
His address is 1118 Brook Road, Milton 86, 
Mass. — Charles E Locke, Secntary, Room 
8-109, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. John 
A. Rockwell, Assistant Stcrttarj, 24 Gar¬ 
den Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

1897 

The Secretary has received information 
indirectly that George A. Moran, V, died 
recently at his home in Bound Brook, N. J. 
For many years George was chief chemist 
at the Pacific Mills in Lawrence, Mass. 
From the Pacific Mills he went to the 
application laboratory of the Calco Chem¬ 
ical Division of the American Cyanamid 
Company at Bound Brook, N. J. He retired 
on May 1, 1945. Mr. Moran was a member 


of the American Chemical Society and was 
one of the organizers of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color¬ 
ists. 

Your Secretary has only recently been 
advised that William A. Kent, a retired 
United States Army colonel, died on March 
27, 1945, at his home in Jackson, Miss. 
Also, that Edgar B. Baumann, IV, died at 
his home in Northbrook, III., on March 
15, 1945; and William H. Fox, IV, in 
D^ember, 1945. No further details are 
available at present relative to these three 
sad events. 

Early in the year, J. Franklin McElwain, 
IX, was presented a plaque by the New 
England Shoe and Lather Association, 
”in recognition of his distinguished serv¬ 
ice to our association and the shoe in¬ 
dustry.” 

Edmund S. Manson, VIII, a professor in 
the physics department of Ohio State 
University, retired early in the summer 
after 39 years of service with the university. 
While at the Institute, he did special work 
in astronomy. After graduation, he did 
staff work at the Lowell Observatory and 
at the Peru station of the Harvard Ob¬ 
servatory. He joined Ohio State University 
as an instructor and later was advanced to 
the rank of full professor. He was in charge 
of the university’s Emerson McMillen 
Observatory, which celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in June. 

Professor C. B. Breed, I, retired from the 
Faculty of the Institute on July 1 of this 
year. He was the former head of the Civil 
and Sanitary Engineering Department and 
had been a member of the Institute staff 
for 48 years. In 1898 he was appointed an 
assistant in civil engineering, becoming a 
full professor in 1914, and he was the head 
of the department from 1934 to 1944. He 
has been an adviser on construction and 
economic problems for a number of the 
country’s leading railroad systems, as well 
as consultant for various state public serv¬ 
ice and public works departments. In 1939, 
Professor Breed, in association with two 
other engineers, completed a two-year 
study of highway costs for the Association 
of American Railroads. During World War 
I, he taught navigation and aerial ob¬ 
servation in the United States Army School 
of Military Aeronautics, later serving as 
president of the academic board of that 
school. In the recent war he was con¬ 
fidential adviser on transportation to the 
Army and to several railroads. He is widely 
known for his textbooks on engineering 
subjects. 

On July 1, Henry M. Loomis, V, retired 
from the National Canners Association in 
Washington, D. C., after 30 years of serv¬ 
ice. Henry was born in Yokohama, Japan, 
where his parents were living in the early 
1870’s. In 1890 he came to this country to 
complete his high school work and receive 
his S.B. degree in chemistry from the 
Institute. His first job was with the 
Mathieson Alkali Company and the Ache- 
son Graphite Company in Niagara Falls. 
In 1904 he was a chemist with the Penn¬ 
sylvania Dairy and Food Commission, 
where he was frequently assigned to court 
cases as an expert witness. After the pas¬ 
sage of the FMeral Food and Drugs Act, 
he was appointed a food inspection chem¬ 
ist in the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture. While there he 


became chief of the three Department 
laboratories at Galveston, Seattle, and 
San Francisco. He was a member of the 
Board of Food and Drug Control. His last 
position in the department was a chemist 
in charge of food control. Henry’s work 
had made him well known in the food 
industry, and this resulted in his appoint¬ 
ment as director of inspection of the 
Maine sardine industry with the National 
Canners Association. In World War I, he 
was a volunteer member of the canned food 
division of the United States Food Ad¬ 
ministration. In 1919, he became director 
of inspection and assistant secretary of the 
National Canners Association and later, 
until his retirement, was the director of 
the consumer complaint service. Now that 
Henry has reached retirement in good 
health, he expects to pursue his two major 
hobbies, fishing and stamp collecting. 

Early in the spring, William Binley, 
XIII, retired from his position as naval 
architect at the Fore River plant of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation at 
Qviincy, Mass. After leaving the Institute, 
William took a postgraduate course at the 
university in Glasgow, Scotland. Before 
coming to Fore River, he was located at 
the New York naval shipyard. In April, 
Mr. Binley was given a testimonial fare¬ 
well banquet at the Quincy Neighborhood 
Club which was attended by some two 
hundred leaders in ship design and con¬ 
struction in New England. Greetings and 
tributes were voiced by Captain Davis, 
of the Navy, supervisor of shipbuilding 
and inspector of ordnance at the Quincy 
plant, by John T. Wiseman, manager of the 
Bethlehem shipbuilding district in New 
England, Sam Wakeman, Fore River’s 
manager. Commander George W. Bailey, 
U.S.N., hull design officer at Fore River, 
and by others. They all spoke of Mr. 
Binley’s valued services to tne Navy, his 
unusual abilities, and his skill in leader¬ 
ship in his lifework, which was the 
supervision of hull drafting. He was rated 
as the nation’s leading productive naval 
architect. Mr. Wiseman took as the theme 
of his tribute to Mr. Binley the words, 
"Tops 32 years ago and tops ever since 
then. ’ ’ He was presented with a Fore River- 
built plaque in replica of the heavy cruiser, 
U.S.S. Albany, now being outfitted at 
Quincy, and also a ship’s bell. A matter 
of interest in connection with his work in 
Quincy is that he is the only survivor of 
a quintet of key supervisors who, in the 
year 1925, directed at the Fore River plant 
the world’s greatest engineering job. It 
was the launching of the 888-foot airplane 
carrier, U.S.S. Lexington, the world’s fastest 
warship, sunk by the Japanese in the South 
Pacific. Mr. Binley lives in Braintree. He 
has the best wishes of his classmates in his 
well-earned retirement. 

Early in August, your Secretary sent out 
two letters along with the bills for class 
dues and a statement showing the financial 
standing. One of the letters was in the 
form of a questionnaire relative to the time, 
place, and method of observing the 50th 
anniversary of the gradiution of the 
Class, which will occur in June, 1947. The 
men were requested to reply to the several 
questions asked, in order that the com¬ 
mittee could get an idea of what the 
fellows desired. To date — September 18 
— replies from only 15 men have been 
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received — rather a small percentage, you 
will admit. Come on, fellows, let us have 
your ideas. 

At the Alumni Day Banquet at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston on June 8, the Class was 
represented by eight members, five of 
whom were accompanied by their wives. 
Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Wor¬ 
cester, Professor and Mrs. Breed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniell, Mr. and Mrs. Wadleigh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Binley, Walter Humphreys, 
Charles H. Eames, and your Secretary. — 
John A. Collins, Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy 
Street, I..awrence, Mass. 

1898 

The new Secretary makes his initial bow 
by thanking the Class for the large amount 
of material sent in for the notes. There is 
enough for several months. Keep it coming! 

A goodly ’98 representation attended the 
Alumni Day festivities in June. At the 
luncheon in the Great Court were present 
Arthur and Jean Blanchard, George Cottle, 
Edward and Marion Chapin, Lester and 
Margaret Gardner and Gwrge and Elsie 
Treat. The coming 50th was, of course, 
the main subject of conversation. This was 
continued in the evening at the Alumni 
Banquet held in the Hotel Statler, which 
was attended by Arthur Blanchard, Elliott 
Barker, Ed Chapin, Fred Dawes, and Lester 
and Margaret Gardner. 

It is good, in a way, to be both secretary 
and class agent, for then the boys begin to 
think of you doubly. This results in de¬ 
lightful letters and surprise visits. George 
Anthony called en route from Maine to 
Michigan, as described in the July Review. 
Plan to make a longer call next time, 
George I Elliott Barker, who lives in Arling¬ 
ton, Mass., came in for a luncheon con¬ 
ference about the 50th. About time for a 
repeat, Elliott? Arthur Blanchard drove in 
from Brookline last June, and we had a walk 
in the Arnold Arboretum of Jamaica Plain. 
We are both interested in trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, of which the Arboretum is a 
continuous and changing exhibition. Dan 
Edgerly, on East from Chicago during the 
summer, called at my apartment. He had 
been over to M.I.T., looking up data about 
tellurium and the periodic system of 
elements. As most Course V students and 
many of'his friends know, he worked on 
tellurium for his master’s degree. We got 
out Hubbard’s “Periodic Chart of the 
Atoms” and had a grand time with the 
elements, atomic weights and numbers, 
fissionable elements, uranium, plutonium, 
and of course, titanium, which has been 
Dan’s baby for years with the Titanium 
Pigment Corporation. The next day he 
called at the office with pictures descriptive 
of his recent trip to Mexico, among them 
views of the Paricutin volcano, both from 
a distance and near to. After a pleasant 
luncheon he departed, promising to send 
some material about titanium. Man, does 
he keep his promises, 400 per cent! Enough 
material, all intensely interesting, for a 
whole issue of The Review. Thanks, Dan! 

Letters. Did I say letters? Yes, an ava¬ 
lanche of them. Fortunately, they came 
one to three at a time, so that I was able to 
enjoy them, and you will too. Bless their 
hearts, some sent material interesting 
enough and sufficient to justify taking a 
whole issue of class notes. The Secretary 
will have to adopt the policy enunciated 


by Sir Harry Lauder, to whom he listened 
with pleasure in London 25 years ago. 
Being pressed by a tumultuous audience to 
sing favorite songs. Sir Harry replied, 
"Why, if I sing all my songs this nicht, 
thou’ll not come another nicht.” So. we 
will publish a few letters this month, 
approximately in chronological order, and 
follow on in subsequent months. But don’t 
let anyone get the idea that there is no 
need for any more letters. There are nine 
issues of The Review every year. So those 
of you who have not yet written, kindly 
get out the typewriter or the old fountain 
pen and send along a letter. Thanks! 

Milan V. Ayres, 5401 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., writes as follows: “In re¬ 
sponse to your note, I am giving below a 
few items of possible interest about myself. 
War record — Spanish American War: I 
tried to get into both Army and Navy but 
was rejected because of eyesight (myopia). 
Then, soon after graduation, I got a job as 
’electrical machinist’ at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, which I held for the duration 
(only a few months). World War I: I was a 
major in the statistics branch of the 
General Staff, from 1918 to 1920, spending 
the whole time in the War and Navy 
Building at Washington. World War II: 
Although I held a commission in the 
Officers Reserve Corps, I was denied active 
service because I was too old. So for a while 
(as a civilian) I taught radio to soldiers of 
the Army Air Forces. After that I obtained 
employment with the ’Metallurgical Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of Chicago’ 
which was, in fact, an agency of the 
’MLanhattan District of the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, Army Service Forces.’ In other 
words, I was one of many engaged in the 
research which culminated in the atomic 
bomb (beginning November 1, 1943). I am 
still with the same organization, which is 
now known as the Argonne National 
Laboratory. We are now working on the 
problem of obtaining electrical energy from 
atomic fission for general power purposes. 
I am the author of a new book. Instalment 
Mathematics Handbook, published last June 
by the Ronald Press Company. It contains 
nearly 300 pages, and of course I think 
well of it. One qualified commentator said 
of it, ’Anyone having anything to do with 
consumer credit should make this book his 
Bible.’ Another equally qualified, on hear¬ 
ing that comment, said, T concur.’ ’’ Con¬ 
gratulations, Milan! 

Willis L. Learned, 100 Fort Street, Fair- 
haven, Mass., writes the following: “Don’t 
let this brief note from me upset your daily 
routine, as this is the first time in many 
years that I have written to a member of 
’98. From 1918 to 1943, I was an inspector 
with the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, visiting many of the 
principal industrial plants in all states east 
of the Mississippi River. I retired in the 
summer of 1943 to get acquainted with 
my wife and family. I have a granddaughter 
12 years old and a grandson 11 years old. 
I have no particular hobby but like to 
tinker at carpentry, painting, and garden¬ 
ing, and manage to keep quite busy doing 
odd jobs about the house and yard. I have 
kept in touch with the Institute through 
the Technology Club of New Bedford, of 
which I am a member, and ’The Review, 
which I enjoy very much. I am looking 
forward to our 50th reunion and hope to 


attend.” The Secretary just relishes being 
upset by a newsy letter like this. See you 
at the 50th, Willis, and perhaps before. 

Charlie Winslow, on paper headed “His¬ 
torical Library, Y-ale University School of 
Medicine,” writes as follows: “Your letter 
reached me while I was on vacation in 
Maine. I am glad to know you are a 
walker. We spend all our time here at 
Mount Desert in climbing the hills and 
following the trails. I think it is fine of 
you to have taken over the class secretary¬ 
ship. I was retired from my teaching duties 
at Yale a year ago but, like you, have been 
working harder than ever. I am editing 
the American Journal of Public Health and 
carrying on a program for the official 
accrediting of the schools of public health 
in the United States and Canada and have 
just finished an extensive health survey of 
the metropolitan area of Washington, 
D. C. Also, I have two books to get out 
of my system. It may amuse some of my 
classmates to know that I have achieved 
real professional standing as an honorary 
member of the Connecticut Society of Civil 
Engineers! But there is, in truth, a solidity 
and an honesty about the engineering 
mind that makes engineers as a group the 
most congenial society I know. With all 
good wishes for the 50th reunion ...” 
We are always glad to hear from our former 
Class President. 

Other letters will be published in later 
issues of The Review, and here are the 
previews: Dave Fenner writes that he has 
not yet recovered from his 50th at New 
Haven in the latter part of June, 1946, 
where he was chairman of the reunion 
committee. We are counting on your 
experience and energy, Dave, for your 
50th from M.I.T. —■ Lester Gardner, major, 
doctor, and chairman of the board, ac¬ 
tive and creative, has responded with 
characteristic, generous, ana enthusiastic 
interest in ’98 affairs. The astonishing 
achievements of our distinguished class¬ 
mate in the field of aeronautics are summed 
up in an editorial appearing in the August 
number of the Aeronautical Review. — Clar¬ 
ence Goldsmith — I should say. Colonel 
Goldsmith — has served with distinction 
in World War II. He was associated with 
the War Department for four years as a 
fire insurance engineer, assisting in the 
prevention of fires and to conserve lives 
and material, and in the course of the 
discharge of duty traveled 110,242 miles. 
— F. A. Jones is busy in his work, which 
he enjoys, and has elected not to retire for 
a while. — Howard Bodwell retired from 
the steel business in 1941, was recalled for 
the duration, and since March has retired 
permanently. He is now living in La Jolla, 
Calif., and is looking forward to attending 
the 50th. The Alumni Fund is tripping 
along merrily. The ’98 figures, as of Septem¬ 
ber 16, are 54 contributions amounting to 
$ 1 , 125 . 15 . — Edward S. Chapin, Secretary, 
114 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

1899 

Your Secretary attended the first alumni 
reunion to be held since the war started, 
driving from Albany, N.Y., via the Molly 
Stark Trail, to Boston. At Brattleboro he 
finally located George Heywood Priest 
way up on the hillside above the city. Al¬ 
though we two haven’t seen each other 
since commencement 47 years ago, George 
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called me by name, and I would have rec¬ 
ognized him if I'd met him in a crowd. 
Ehessed in overalls, he was doing a veiy 
efficient job of building a garage. His 
home, as modern as any recently con¬ 
structed city home and largely built by his 
own hands, shows a Tech man’s versa¬ 
tility! We had a grand visit until it was 
necessary for me to leave to get to the din¬ 
ner given annually by President Compton 
to honorary secretaries. 

The following day was Class Day. Pres¬ 
ent at the luncheon were these men: Her- 
vey Skinner, Miles Sherrill, Arthur Brown, 
and Burt Rickards. At the Alumni Dinner 
the above mentioned Old Guard appeared, 
augmented by Jim Ellery, Percy Witherell, 
William Kinsman, and Ralph Loud. — 
Burt R. Rickards, Secretary, 381 State 
Street, Albany, N.Y. Arthur H. Brown, 
Assistant Secretary, 53 State Street, Bos¬ 
ton 9, Mass. 

1900 

This Class had a quite representative 
gathering on Alumni Day last June. The 
members present at the lunch on the lawn 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Newhall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Smith and. 
Junior, Fitch, Clarence Brown, Jackson 
Pickersgill, Silverman, Ziegler, Patch, 
Russell, the Secretary; and about the same 
people, with the addition of Neall, turned 
out for the banquet in the evening. An 
innovation this year was a class meeting at 
five o’clock in one of the Statler rooms, and 
it was voted a very enjoyable way to spend 
the time before the bannuet. Considerable 
business was transacted. Wastcoat had 
made all plans to attend the festivities, 
but a consultation of medics on that day 
prevented it. Since then, Dick has been 
under the care of three nurses, but recent 
news from his home is that he is about to 
leave his bed for a convalescent period. On 
a flying trip to the Cape in June, we looked 
in on Crowell, and he was a bit under the 
weather from what appeared to be that 
tired feeling. Louis promised to be his old 
self by fall. George Russell has been spend¬ 
ing some time this summer in the hospital 
but is now on the mend. 

It seems to most of us that George Mead 
is doing a little more than his share to¬ 
ward helping out his country, and his last 
appointment as a member of the O.P.A. 
Decontrol Board prompted that prince of 
good class secretaries, Denison of 1911, to 
write as follows; ’’Yesterday’s lead story 
in the Sunday Telegram [Worcester] brought 
back to me pleasant memories of the yearly 
trips I used to make to Dayton, Ohio, in 
the mid-Twenties as executive secretary 
of the Alumni Association — for there was 
one of Dayton's leading lights, George H. 
Mead '00. He had always l^en very cordial 
and friendly on my trips, and I believe 
he’s a good choice (Truman evidently has 
a sound idea occasionally!) ...” 

The downtown luncheon established 
this summer at the clubroom at Thompson 
Spa, 239 Washington Street, is well on the 
way to popularity, and all class members 
are cordially invited to attend and sit with 
the gang or at the small tables. 

Who should show up in the Sanctum the 
first of July but our friend Hapgood, with 
a very definite idea about the purchase at 
retail of a certain well-known brand. That 
formality taken care of satisfactorily. 


Happy began to tell of his more recent his¬ 
tory. With Edith, he is spending the sum¬ 
mer at his brother’s apartment on Beacon 
Street, and we made plans for many trips. 
They intend to return in the fall to Lake 
Worth, Fla., for the winter. Cyrus was 
on top of the world and left best wishes for 
all classmates. 

Now here is something of interest to 
those of us who are casting longing eyes 
toward Florida. In July’s mail comes a 
letter from Osgood, which follows: ’’No¬ 
tice of change of address: H. E. Osgood, 
535 Gulf Stream Avenue, Sarasota, Fla. 
I have gone deeper into the South in order 
to get farther away from the strike-ridden 
North. Farming in Virginia had become 
too strenuous — no help, hard work, and 
more of it. Work and I have nothing in 
common. I am ready to do ’most anything 
that doesn’t involve work. Believing that 
many like to visit Florida and spend their 
cash, I have taken over a place on the Gulf 
in order to relieve tourists of part of their 
burden. This hostel will be strictly private 
and exclusive as far as a lazy, aged farmer- 
engineer can make it. My son is more pro¬ 
gressive and is thinking in terms of money. 
Having nothing, I am unconcerned about 
acquiring more. Food and drink should be 
dispensed with, because of the labor in¬ 
volved, however I have decided to keep 
on eating. Best of luck and good wishes.” 

Ziegler called at the hospital to see the 
scribe the other day, and Fitch came out 
to call shortly afterwards, two very kind 
and thoughtful friends. — C. Burton 
C oTTiNO, Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

1901 

Unfortunately, the special delivery letter 
containing the manuscript of the class notes 
and newspaper clippings intended for the 
November issue of The Review, which I 
sent to my home in New York City to be 
typed, has been lost in the mails. It is now 
too late to duplicate these class notes in 
time for them to appear in the November 
issue, but we will rewrite the manuscript 
and try to get duplicates of the clippings so 
that they may be used in the December 
issue. — Guy C. Peterson, Secretary, 788 
Riverside Drive, New York 32, N.Y. 
Theodore H. 'I'AFr, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 3-266, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1903 

Thirteen members of the Class attended 
either luncheon or dinner or both on June 
8, the first old-time Alumni Dav since the 
pre-war era: namely, Aldrich, Myron 
Clark, Danforth, Denham, Gould, George 
Greene, Peaslee, and the Secretaries, b^ 
sides Ferry, Low, Morse, and Welsh, who 
were accompanied by their wives. 

In addition, letters were received from 
Hewitt Crosby, Potter, Millard, Louns- 
bury. Chase, and others, expressing regret 
at not being able to attend. The afternoon 
was hot, and there was a severe electrical 
storm in the evening, but neither affected 
the good time that we had getting reac¬ 
quainted, comparing notes, and enjoying 
me fellowship of good fellows together. 

Crosby writes that after four years in the 
Navy he retired under orders at the end of 
the war to take it easy. He is doing that 
by converting a farm at Thurmont, Md., 
into a comfortable year-round home. He 


invites any of the Class driving through to 
stop off and see him. He also states that 
only a few miles away from him lives 
Philip Rice, who has retired from farming 
and is doing consulting work. Millard, II, 
for many years with Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, has recently been re-elected to its 
board of directors. During World War I, 
he was works manager of the McClintic 
Marshall Corporation plant at Leetsdale, 
Pa. He retired about 1930 but was called 
back to be works manager of the Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works plant at Canonsburg 
for four years during World War II. In 
this time he was responsible for the pro¬ 
duction of nearly 100,000 tons of bulkhead 
plates, which went into about two hun¬ 
dred oil tankers. 

In appreciation of Audrey A. Potter, VI, 
of Purdue, the Purdue Engineer has gotten 
out a complete number dedicated to him. 
All the heads of courses write in tribute 
to him, and he was presented with the Sil¬ 
ver Book, ”a compilation of all the con¬ 
gratulatory letters and telegrams received 
on the completion of his 25th year at Pur¬ 
due.” Potter has been at Purdue as dean 
of engineering and for a time as acting 
resident, for 25 years. He has apparently 
one a grand piece of work, gainm nation¬ 
wide recognition of his ability, and en¬ 
deared himself to his colleagues and stu¬ 
dents. He is probably one of the most 
successful men of the Class, one of whom 
we may all be proud. 

We have just received word of the death 
of George C. Danforth in Augusta, Maine, 
on June 30 and of Walter M. Drury in 
New York City on July 16. Danforth was 
with us in June at the reunion. — Frederic 
A. Eustis, Secretary, 131 State Street, Bos¬ 
ton 9, Mass. James A. Cushman, Assistant 
Secretary, 441 Stuart Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

1905 

“Blue Skies Smiling at You,” that is, 
if you attended the 41st reunion at East 
Bay Lodge on June 21, 22, and 23. If you 
didn’t, you missed one of the best. 'The 
weatherman kept his promise to the reun¬ 
ion committee, for the weather was perfect 
on* all three days. Twenty-five men and 
15 wives were present, including Bill 
and Peggy Ball, Ed and Isa Barrier, Joe 
Brown, Henry Buff, Harry Donald, Bert 
and Alice Files, Jim and Helen Fouhy, 
Wesley and Bertha Gilman, Fred and 
Ruth Goldthwait, Percy and Mildred 
Goodale, Carl and Betty Graesser, Theo¬ 
dore Green, Ralph and Grace Hadley, 
Carl Houck, Roy and Andrea Lovejoy, 
Bob McLean, A1 Prescott, Louis and So- 
hie Robbe, Sam Shapira, Henry and Mil- 
red Stevenson, Sid Strickland, Gib and 
Elizabeth Tower, Casey and Helen Turner, 
and Frank Webster. On Sunday, Pete and 
Wilda Harvey arrived, having driven from 
Chicago too late for most of the big doings. 

Host Leghorn had done his prettiest to 
entertain, the grounds were beautiful, the 
food — well, when in the midst of one of 
the most difficult periods for finding pro¬ 
visions the general verdict was "wonder¬ 
ful,” it must have been wonderful, and it 
was. Twenty-five were present for dinner, 
after which the customary indoor sports 
were indulged in — reminiscence, catching 
up on old times, inspection of old class 
records, "Techniques,” photographs, and 
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so on. Betty Graesser seemed to be mis¬ 
tress of ceremonies at an old game, “Kelly,” 
played with a bar, balls, and barriers, a 
game something like golf, but with sev¬ 
eral innings at intervals during the three 
days. Evidently Kelly was very amusing. 
Under the heading of indoor sports came 
the cribbage championship, in which Bob 
McLean, a so-called champion of Pocassett 
and Bridgewater, had the temerity to 
challenge your ^retary, the acknowl¬ 
edged champion of Melrose, Mass., and 
Lake Winnepesaukee. Needless to say. 
Bob lost, but out of sympathy was allowed 
a return engagement the following day, at 
which time he won, claimed, and was al¬ 
lowed, the class championship. However, 
mine host called our attention to the fact 
that on account of the Cape Cod Sunday 
blue laws, stakes won on that day are 
voided, which apparently leaves your 
Secretary still champion. 

On Saturday came the golf match be¬ 
tween ’05 and ’26. Neither side could 
muster more than two pairs, so Ball and 
Goodale played the ’26 champions, and 
Sid Strickland and Goldthwait took on 
the other pair in a consolation match. 
Bill and Percy won their match handily, 
Bill having the very creditable score of 
84. Sid did mighty well in his match, but 
his partner was too much of a handicap, 
and we lost, one down. In the evening the 
victors very graciously took over to the 
Wianno Club, headquarters of ’26, the 
beautiful loving cup, which they had had 
engraved in expectation of bowing to the 
prowess of these youngsters, 21 years 
our juniors. Bathing was indulged in by 
the more hardy members, but someone 
picked out a mud flat, and the party ended 
by pulling Peggy Ball out of the mud with 
the loss of her bathing slipper. Another 
outdoor sport was concrete busting, which 
Ed Barrier won, after a bad battering of 
the cement bordering the narrow drive¬ 
ways. Ed succeeded in stripping considera¬ 
ble trim off his car, which made it look a 
bit more like the average car of today. 

Our host had prepared “something spe¬ 
cial” for our Saturday dinner, with the 
head table beautifully decorated with 
flowers and '05 banners. Carl Graesser 
proceeded to show Green and Houck, who 
apparently had never tackled broiled live 
lobsters, how to get inside the creatures. 
Perhaps Carl had previously met and van¬ 
quished lobsters, but he succeeded in cut¬ 
ting his lip, whereas his pupils escaped 
without injury. After dinner speeches were 
made by Carl Grymeko Graesser, Casey 
Turner and Betty, "rhe toastmaster allowed 
the speakers considerable freedom in the 
discussion, which seemed to be on the 
point of order, but ended in the election 
of the 1947 reunion committee, with 
Graesser, chairman, and Bert Files and 
Percy Goodale, workers. 

Louis Rcbbe then advanced to the ros¬ 
trum and, after reminding us that the sands 
were running through, presented to the 
class his “Technique,” his class cane and 
his pipe, a very gracious act and an addi¬ 
tion to our trophy room. Louis had with 
him a very attractive and elaborate bro¬ 
chure, presented to him by his colleagues 
in the board of transportation of the City 
of New York, from which he was recently 
retired on pension. Colonel Louis planned 
to spend some of his spare time in travel¬ 


ing, exercising his hobby of photography, 
and so forth; but we have since learned that 
he spent several weeks recuperating from 
an operation, not serious, we are glad to 
say. 

On Sunday the camera and movie men 
took over, using much time and patience 
in assembling groups, consuming a lot of 
film and receiving plenty of constructive 
criticism from the subjects. Louis Robbe, 
as the hold-over chairman of last year’s 
reunion, has been assembling the results 
and preparing lots for distribution, also 
a composite film for future reunions. Your 
Secretary and Ruth had the pleasure of 
attending a dinner party given hy the Ste- 
vensons and Hadleys at Andover (Mass.) 
on September 14, at which Ralph Hadley 
showed the film he had taken. It was re¬ 
markably good and will be added to the 
collection. Ralph, by the way, appeared 
at East Bay Lodge on crutches, having 
dropped a lathe (or something) on his foot 
shortly before. You should have seen his 
films showing an Essex County tennis 
championship recently played at Andover. 
You never would have believed either that 
he had had an accident or that he had 
passed 40. The balance of Sunday was 
spent in consuming two more fine meals, 
in bidding adieus, and in planning to dou¬ 
ble the attendance in 1947. Betty Graesser 
had piloted a party to Popponesset Beach 
and came back with a great boost for Pop¬ 
ponesset for 1947. 

Many regrets were received from those 
who could not attend. Bill Motter had 

lanned up to the last minute to maintain 

is record of attendance, but a sudden 
indisposition had then kept him away. 
A daughter’s marriage kept Dave Bridges 
from coming; sickness was Carl Danforth’s 
handicap; arrival home of a daughter and 
grandchildren prevented Grove Marcy; 
and a reunion of three sons just home 
from the service, kept Harry Wentworth 
in Newton. Lovell Parker, who won the 
verbal golf championship in 1945 and had 
promised to attend in 1946 “if on the 
Cape,” had a crucial tax session in Wash¬ 
ington, and it almost broke his heart be¬ 
cause he “was born in Osterville, you 
know.” The reunion of a home-coming 
daughter and two sons and a “reorganiza¬ 
tion of our W.A.A.” (Women’s Athletic 
Association?) grounded Bill Tufts. 

Commencement at Wesleyan prevented 
Ros Davis from coming. Ros was in Boston 
just after the reunion, hunting for 600 
mattresses to take care of their immediate 
overload. He got 'em. You should hear Ros 
tell about being suddenly commandeered 
(from his position as treasurer) to teach 
a course in descriptive geometry. He dug 
out his “plates,” which had been in moth 
balls for 41 years and "didn’t know what 

the d-things meant." Jack Flynn had 

planned early to leave Argentine in plenty 
of time for the reunion, but the grounding 
of planes and other complications prevented 
his arrival in Boston in time. Jack is very 
ruddy and rotund. 

At Alumni Day, which preceded the 
reunion, were seen Babcock, Balkam, Buff, 
Chesterman, Fisher, Guibord, Doc Lewis, 
and McLean. Attending the Alumni Din¬ 
ner were Babcock, Buff, Chesterman, Mc¬ 
Lean, and Goldthwait. 

Charles B. Rhodes, VI, died on March 
30, at his home at Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


We had heard little of Charles since 1915, 
when he was with the Seattle Dry Dock 
and Shipbuilding Company. His recent 
years were spent around Los Angeles. — 
Fred W. Goldthwait, Secretary, 274 
Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. Sidney 
T. Strickland, Assistant Secretary, 71 New¬ 
bury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

1907 

From a clipping from the New York 
Times received through the co-operation 
of Dick Woodbridge and Frank MacGregor 
of our Class, I learned of the death of 
Harold Street Wilkins, Colonel, U.S.A., 
retired, on June 16. Wilkins was a graduate 
in Mechanical Engineering. From 1907 to 
1910, he was assistant to the master me¬ 
chanic at Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
then served for two years as assistant in 
physics at Technology, four years as in¬ 
structor in the same subject at Phillips 
Andover Academy, in 1917 was com¬ 
missioned a first lieutenant in the ord¬ 
nance division of the Army, and in 1920 
received a permanent commission as cap¬ 
tain. Subsequently, he organized the Balti¬ 
more, Md., Ordnance District, and from 
1928 to 1932 was in charge of the small 
arms section, technica taff. Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance. From 1932 to 1938 he 
was stationed at the Augusta, Ga., Arsenal, 
and from then until his retirement in 1943, 
was chief of the inspection division of the 
Picatinny Arsenal at Dover, N.J. He estab¬ 
lished and operated the inspection school 
there which trained more than 3,000 
inspectors for all the ordnance districts. 
He did not marry until 1943 and is now 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Eleanor 
Lawrence Wilkins. During the last three 
years, his address was 923 Florence Street, 
Aiken, S.C. 

Early in June I received from a Miss 
Frances F. Biggs of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
note that read in part as follows: 1"I am 
enclosing a notice of the death of Stuart 
Miller. He died on the 20th of May after 
an illness of six weeks. He had not been 
well for a long time and was almost blind. 

. . . For a number of years I, his aunt, 
read the 1907 notes to him.” Stuart Read 
Miller was a graduate in Course II. He had 
worked for various firms in either pur¬ 
chasing or selling, and since 1921 had been 
in charge of packaging and printing with 
the William S. Merrell Company of Cin¬ 
cinnati, America’s oldest pharmaceutical 
manufacturer. He was formerly president 
of the Technology Club of Cincinnati, was 
also active in the affairs of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and of the Society 
of Colonial Wars in the state of Ohio; also 
in church work with the Episcopalian 
churches of Cincinnati. His only family 
survivor is his aunt. 

From the Register of Former Students, 
I learned of the death of John Tetlow on 
July 8. John was tjuite active in our class 
affairs during unaergraduate days, took 
the Course in Chemical Engineering, but 
was not graduated. Only once since 1907 
have I heard from him directly, and that 
was in 1918. I can say, however, that at 
various times he was production manager 
for the Builders Iron Foundry, foreman 
with the American Locomotive Company, 
production manager for the Blount En¬ 
gineering Company, and with the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company. In 1937, 1 learned 
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of his being superintendent of the United 
States Naval Ordnance Plant at Baldwin, 
Long Island, N.Y. His most recent ad¬ 
dress, at the time of his death, was Box 
762, Massapequa, Long Island, N.Y. So 
far as I know, he never married. 

In the Boston Htrald of July 18, under 
the heading, "Other Deaths," I noticed 
the name of Starr Truscott, “noted aero¬ 
nautical engineer, in Hampton, Va." 
Recognizing the name as that of an '07 
man, I wrote to the postmaster at Hampton 
asking whether he could send me a news¬ 
paper clipping about the deceased, and he 
very promptly and courteously responded. 
I quote in part from the clipping received; 
"Starr Truscott, 60, chief of the hydro¬ 
dynamics research division at the Langley 
laboratory of the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Aeronautics died unexpectedly 
on July 17 at his home at 155 Beach Road, 
Fox Hill. A resident of the Peninsula for 
nearly seventeen years, he was one of the 
nation’s ranking authorities on the design 
of seaplanes and a world-leading designer 
and exponent of high-speed towing basins 
for aerodynamic and hydrodynamic re¬ 
search. ... A native of Cleveland, and a 
descendant of the original Starr family that 
landed at Plymouth Rock, he is survived 
by his wife, two sons. Corporal Starr, Jr., 
and Francis Drake, and two daughters, 
Katherine Noel and Nancy. . . . He at¬ 
tended . . . Technology for a year, and 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in the class of 1909 with a 
degree of bachelor of science in naval 
architecture. After his graduation he be¬ 
came associated with the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. In 
1913 he went to Panama, where he designed 
the lock caissons for the Panama Canal as 
well as the first bridge over the canal. In 
World War I he was chief engineer to the 
joint Army-Navy airship board and in 1921 
was named assistant for lighter-than-air 
craft for the naval bureau of aeronautics. 
He assisted in the designing of the diri¬ 
gibles Shenandoah, Akron, and Macon 
and left the Navy in 1926 to become 
associated with the NACA staff in Wash¬ 
ington. He came to Langley Field in 1929, 
where his first job was the design of the 
first high-speed towing basin to be used 
for the testing of hulls and floats of sea¬ 
planes and flying boats. He gained world 
renown for his work and in 1936 was 
invited to Germany, where he spoke before 
the annual meeting of the Lilienthal So¬ 
ciety. ... He was chairman of various 
war loan. Red Cross, and community 
chest campaigns at Hampton, past presi¬ 
dent of Hampton Rotary Club, Fox Hill 
Parent Teacher Association, Hampton 
Rifle Club. In addition, he was assjxiated 
with many national societies. ...” 

From the Meriden, Conn., Record of 
June 27 we excerpt the following: "Howard 
Marvin was guest of honor last night at a 
farewell banquet at Long Hill Inn, Wall¬ 
ingford. For the past five years he has 
been consulting industrial engineer for the 
Cuno Engineering Corporation. He has 
now been assigned to other projects by his 
home office and will leave Meriden at the 
end of this month. The high regard that 
Cuno employees have for Mr. Marvin was 
exhibited by attendance of key men and 
the presentation of a special gift.” Howard 
is a member of the firm Stevenson, Jordan 


and Harrison, Inc., industrial engineers, of 
New York. You men who attended our 
class reunion at Oyster Harbors in 1942 will 
remember that Howard was there — his 
first appearance at one of our gatherings. 
We shall hope to see him again at the 
same place in June of 1947. — A clipping 
received from Carl Trauerman, taken from 
the Montana Standard (published at Butte) 
of June 1, tells of the appointment of 
Roland H. Willcomb as administrative aid 
and secretary to the Montana state high¬ 
way commission. Carl himself is secretary- 
manager of the Mining Association of 
Montana. 

On July 1, Ed Moreland became ex¬ 
ecutive vice-president of the Institute, 
relinquishing his duties as dean of en¬ 
gineering, a position that he had occupied 
since 1938. In his new post he serves as 
part-time consultant with Dr. Compton on 
government related matters and on the 
co-ordination of the various sponsored 
research programs of the Institute. He also 
assists in the planning and installation of 
new facilities and in the revision of facili¬ 
ties to accommodate the enlarged program 
of research and education. He will also be 
able to devote more time than in the past 
several years to the work of the engineer¬ 
ing firm of Jackson and Moreland, of 
which he is senior partner. — On June 21, 
the partnership formerly conducted under 
the name of J. R. Worcester and Company, 
of Boston, one of the partners having been 
Gilbert Small of our Class, was dissolved. 
Gilbert is now operating the engineering 
firm of Gilbert Small and Company, Inc., 
having associated with him three men 
previously with the old partnership. His 
office is at 10 State Street, Boston. — Last 
June, after receiving notice of a new ad¬ 
dress, 121 Belknap Street, Dover, N.H., 
for our classmate, Morris A. Stewart, I 
wrote to him and in reply received this 
note: "I retired as a patent examiner in the 
patent office in Washington, D.C., a little 
more than a year ago, after about 36 years 
of service in that capacity, and returned to 
my old home in Dover, which will be my 
permanent or standard post-office address, 
as far as I now know. I have been working 
day and night for some time trying to 
repair and renovate a house and grounds, 
since it is nearly impossible to obtain 
painters or other mechanics. I am now 
classified as ’unemployed,’ but am far 
from it in so far as working is concerned. 
In fact, the traveling to new fields, which 
I had expected to do soon after retirement, 
has had to be postponed.” 

Here’s one of John Frank’s little notes, 
dated July 16 and typical of those I fre¬ 
quently receive from him: "Our gang held 
a little warm-up reunion last week at 
John West’s house at Falmouth, Mass. 
Present were Sam Marx, Stud Leavell, 
Molly Scharff’09, Harry Rapelye, John 
West, and 1. We naturally spoke a lot about 
the coming reunion of our Class next 
spring at Oyster Harbors, meanwhile en¬ 
joying the beauties of Cape Cod.” 

Professor Charles E Locke’96 thought¬ 
fully sent me a clipping from the Brookline, 
Mass., CitiTjm of August 15, which is quite 
a long story about William G. Perry, of 
our Class and a resident of Brookline. 
Perry is a founding member of the firm of 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, architects, of 
Boston. Among important educational 


structures to his credit are the Roxbury 
Latin School building, the Radcliffe Col¬ 
lege lecture hall, the Houghton Library 
for rare books at Harvard, and St. Paul’s 
church and parish house in Newburyport, 
Mass. He recently received an assignment 
from the Bulova Watch Company in 
Woodside, Long Island, to design an in¬ 
dustrial school for disabled veterans for the 
training of students in watchmaking, with 
libraries, clinics, gardens, and gymnasium. 
His outstanding accomplishment, how¬ 
ever, in the field of architecture has been 
his restoration of Williamsburg, Va., to an 
exact replica of the original city, a com¬ 
mission assigned to him by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. In 1935 he began the vast 
amount of research and investigation 
necessary to do this job properly, with the 
result that today Williamsburg represents 
a pure early root of American colonial 
architecture in Virginia. The restoration 
is not yet complete. Often some new item 
is discovered that adds to the authenticity 
of the city. Perry has made this project a 
art of his life. For years he spent most of 
is time there and even now does not like 
to be away for long. When possible, he 
takes time out for horseback riding, campn 
ing, fishing, and hunting. He has three 
children. William was graduated from 
Harvard and is now director of the bureau 
of supervisors there. Eleanor, now Mrs. 
Edwards R. Baird, Jr., of Norfolk, Va., 
was graduated from Smith College. Louise, 
the youngest, finished at Bennington Col¬ 
lege in June. 

Very few of our fellows showed up at the 
Alumni Day dinner on June 8 at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston — Don Robbins, with 
his wife, George and Mrs. Crane, Clinton 
Barker, Arthur Christensen from Beaufort, 
S.C., whose wife was attending a Smith 
College reunion, Phil Walker, and Bryant 
Nichols. We saw Ralph Hudson during the 
day on the Institute grounds but he did not 
attend the dinner. —Just a closing word 
regarding the Alumni Fund contributions 
from you men of ’07. As I am writing these 
notes on September 14, 101 class givers 
have contributed $3,114.19 which is a fine 
showing, but we can and should do better. 
There are 21 of you who gave for the 1945- 
1946 Fund who have not yet sent in your 
checks for this present fiscal year. If you 
are one of these, won’t you mail your 
check now, please? I am still hoping that 
’07 gifts for this year will reach ^,000. — 
Bryant Nichols, Secretaiy, 23 Leland Road, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Harold S. Wonson, 
Assistant Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe 
and Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1908 

The Class was well represented at Alumni 
Day on June 8. At the luncheon in Du Pont 
Court, we had Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Burch, 
Doc Leslie, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sewell, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Freethy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Moir of ’20, Bill McAuliffe, 
Miles Sampson, and Nick Carter. Quite a 
few of us met at the University Club for 
cocktails before the banquet at the Statler. 
We nearly filled two tables at the banquet, 
as Harold Gurney, Cookie, Bill McAuliffe, 
Doc Leslie, Howard Luther, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Freethy, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Burch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Sewell, and Nick Carter 
were present. 
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Line Mayo, our Treasurer, reports that as 
of June 30, the Class has a balance towards 
our 40th reunion of $435.37 with all bills 
paid. If there are any who have not paid 
their dues. Line would be glad to hear from 
them. 

Ralph Batchelder from Pasadena, Calif., 
droppM into my office in the latter part of 
June for a short call. He was in the East on 
business. He also saw Cookie. Hap Ellis' 
son Alex, Jr., who served as lieutenant in 
the 82nd Airborne Division during World 
War II, was discharged in January and 
returned to Yale when he received his 
degree in June. His engagement to Nancy 
Bush of Greenwich, Conn., was announced 
in August. Shriners in the Class will be 
glad to learn that Frank Towle and George 
Freethy crossed the hot sands at Aleppo 
Temple, Boston, on June 28. We under¬ 
stand that Harold Gurney decided not to 
settle in California and is planning to spend 
the winter in Florida instead. Charles A. 
Kraus, who received his doctor’s degree 
with '08, retired from the faculty of Brown 
University in June. He was a former 
president of the American Chemical Society. 
Dr. Kraus has made unrivaled contributions 
to both pure and applied chemistry. During 
the war, he was one of the scientists 
associated with the Manhattan District, 
or atomic bomb project, of the United 
States Army. He also carried out investiga¬ 
tions in his capacity of director of the 
Metcalf Research Laboratory at Brown 
University for various other government 
agencies, including the Naval Research 
Laboratory and the National Defense Re¬ 
search Committee. 

We are sorry to report the death of 
Joseph Sinclair, which occurred last May 
24 while he was on vacation in Canada; 
he was a world-known geologist and ex¬ 
plorer and was connected with Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation; also that 
of Arthur E. Bremer, formerly connected 
with Charles W. Leavitt and Son, land¬ 
scape engineers of New York City on June 
26; and of Hal M. Radford at Berkeley, 
Calif., during the latter part of August. The 
following letter from George Whittle, 720 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 2, Calif., 
will be of interest: "It is my sad duty to 
record the death of one of our '08 class¬ 
mates, Hal M. Radford, V, an account of 
whose death appeared in the Berkeley 
Gazette of August 28 and is attached. 
Radford lived only a short distance from 
me, but I have never seen him. I looked 
him up once when I read of his being here, 
but he was not in, and I believe he never 
attended any of our alumni gatherings in 
San Francisco. I am hoping and planning 
to get back to our 40tk reunion in 1948, and 
if I make it, it will be the first one since 
leaving the Institute. I have had an 
interesting experience during the last five 
months acting as honorary secretary and 
interviewing applicants for admission to 
M.I.T. So many returning servicemen from 
the Pacific who have their hearts set on 
getting to Technology have been in to see 
me. It is quite a competitive matter these 
days with some 4,000 applicants for ad¬ 
mission as freshmen, compared with some 
650 who can be accepted (in addition to 
some 250 former students returning as 
freshmen). It is a much more crowded 
institution than it was in the days when we 
were there.” 


Cookie reports that subscriptions to the 
1946-1947 Alumni Fund are coming in, but 
he is still expecting more. If you have not 
sent in your check, please do. The first 
dinner and meeting of the 1946-1947 season 
will be held at Walker Memorial in Cam¬ 
bridge on Tuesday, November 12, at 6^)0 
p.M. We hope to show some interesting 
colored movies and Kodachromes. The 
usual notices will be sent out early in 
November. Make your plans to come and 
see the gang. — H. Leston Carter, Sec¬ 
retary, 60 Batterymarch, Boston 10, Mass. 

1909 

From Paul: I was lucky enough to be at 
Alumni Day in Cambridge on June 7 and 8. 
I had had an invitation from Dr. Compton 
to be his guest at a dinner that included 
the honorary secretaries and other admis¬ 
sions men. We had a perfectly scrumptious 
main course of broiled live lobster. It just 
happened that the pleasantest incident of 
the dinner was my seeing for the first time 
since 1909, I'm sure, my classmate George 
Gadsby, V. George came from Ohio and 
is now the chief executive of the Utah 
Light and Power Company, and I'm dead 
sure he can get no lobster dinner in Uuh 
like the one we enjoyed at the Sheraton! 
George, I must add, is as good-looking as 
ever; and how he and many another of the 
Class keep their hair and good looks is 
something I’ll not try to explain to any¬ 
one. I told George I had been toying with 
the hope of driving out to the Coast as 
soon as things were a bit more serene. 
And now a stop at Salt Lake City is on the 
agenda. George tells me he wants to show 
me some of his pet spots in the national 
parks near him. And I must not fail to tell 
you that in the middle of the dinner, 
George looked at his watch and told me 
he was taking a plane from Boston at 
midnight and was due at Salt Lake City 
the next afternoon at 1:40! Even now that 
seems unbelievable! Four-fifths of the way 
across the country in something like 14 
hours, and on a commercial plane! 

I jotted down those registered from our 
Class. Here they are: George Bowers, I, 
Chet Dawes, VI, and Muriel, Tom Des¬ 
mond, I, and Alice, Bradley Dewey, X, 
and Mrs. Dewey, Delos Haynes, VI, and 
Mrs. Haynes, Frank Loud, VI, Ken May, 
VI, Tod Nisbet, I, and Mrs. Nisbet, Gardi¬ 
ner Perry, VI, Mrs. Perry, and son John, 
Art Shaw, I, Laurence Shaw, V, Dwight 
Sleeper, VI, Henry Spencer, II, Albert 
Thornley, II, and Mrs. Thornley, and the 
Class Secretary, V, a total of 23. As I look 
back, I think the high sfwts line up some¬ 
thing like this: the dinghies in the Basin — 
dozens of them; Van Bush’s (’16) address 
at the symposium at Walker on Saturday 
afternoon; Norman Padelford, Professor 
of International Relations, and what he 
had to say about present-day conditions; 
the delicious luncheon served outdoors 
in the Court, Saturday noon; the banquet, 
with some thirteen hundred being served, 
the biggest Technology affair ever and the 

g :rfect conclusion of a memorable Alumni 
ay! 

"These Tom Desmonds! Late in May, I 
had a letter from Tom inviting me to come 
to his estate at Balmville, near Newburgh 
up the Hudson, to a party. Tom said that 
he was showing some of his friends his 
arboretum. There were 499 trees and shrubs 


in the collection, and Tom expressed the 
hope that he might soon have all the na¬ 
tive American trees and shrubs that are 
hardy in the Newburgh climate. The date 
was a Sunday, June 30. It was to be an all¬ 
day affair, and he was serving luncheon 
to his guests. He told me, also, that he was 
inviting Reg and Marion Jones and Mex 
and Helen Weill, as well as the Class 
Secretary. As luck would have it, I was a 
bit low just then and had to decline Tom’s 
generous invitation. I was bitterly disap¬ 
pointed, too, since I have for many months 
cherished the hope that I might some day 
see Tom’s baronial estate. But Mex was a 
noble pinch hitter. Here is a paragraph 
he sent me: "Helen and I spent a very 
pleasant day with Tom and Alice who 
were, as always, very genial hosts. We 
arrived shortly before noon and spent the 
rest of the morning meeting the other 
guests and inspecting the Desmonds’ lovely 
home. After a delicious meal which was 
served on the grounds, Tom took us for a 
tour of his arboretum, describing the more 
important trees and shrubs, and gave us 
some idea as to the problem of making 
each one grow and take root. Such things 
as acid and alkaline soil, dry and damp 
earth, as well as many other considerations 
certainly make it an absorbing'activity. 
Where "rom finds the time to give this his 
personal attention I do not know, but he 
has certainly done a wonderful job.” 

But that js not all, by any means, about 
our distinguished classmate. Tom acknowl¬ 
edged my note about my inability to be 
at his party by sending me a campaign 
circular issued by the Sullivan County 
Republican Committee (Sullivan County 
adjoins Orange County where Tom lives), 
proclaiming 'Tom’s excellent qualifications 
as he enters the campaign to run for United 
States Senator from New York State. Tom 
indeed has many points in his favor, which 
are enumerated at length. I’ll take off my 
hat to him as he enters this campaign, and 
I’m sure we all wish him well! I admire the 
campaign slogan: ’’Desmond Clicks for 
’46.^’ And I must add that just the other 
day there was mention in the papers of 
Tom’s being chairman of a committee of 
the New York State legislature to study 
nutrition among school children. From 
Balmville trees and shrubs to nutrition 
among school children and then caiMaign- 
ing for the United States Senatel 'There’s 
a man for you! And in the July 5th number 
of Science, the official publication of the 
American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, ’’The new Desmond ar¬ 
boretum at Newburgh, New York, tem¬ 
porarily closed during thel war period, 
will from now on be open again daily free 
of charge to interested visitors. . . .” 
And speaking of distinguished classmates, 
here is the report of the committee on the 
underwater atomic bomb test, and here is 
the name of Brad Dewey, X, on the com¬ 
mittee. Dr. Compton was one of the signers 
also. —Just before Alumni Day, I (Paul) 
spent a few weeks with my sister in De¬ 
troit. My brother-in-law has been with the 
Albert Kahn organization for some 30 
years, and naturally there were many maga¬ 
zines dealing with architecture in the 
home. I happened to look over the May 
Architectural Forum. A familiar name caught 
my eye—John Matthews Hatton, IV. 
Not till that moment did I know John’s 
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middle name. He had designed a watchcase 
factory over on Long Island, and the layout 
was so good that it had been written up 
at length in the Forum. One of the striking 
details in his plan was an arrangement that 
was sure to cut down losses on the precious 
metals in dust and sweepings. 

A post card from Chet Pope, X, in Stock¬ 
holm, reports: "lam here on business after 
many plane trips through England, Hol¬ 
land, and Switzerland. It’s a small world 
when flying. This is a city well worth 
seeing. . . .” We'll be interested to learn 
more of the trip when Chet returns to this 
country. — During the war, Charlie John¬ 
son, IV, was contributing to the war effort 
at the Brunswick, Maine, Naval Air Sta¬ 
tion, having left his position as librarian 
at Putnam Valley, N.Y. (See the Review 
for February and April, 1945.) Brunswick 
is only a matter of 35 miles by road from 
the Isle of Springs, where the Review Secre¬ 
tary attempts to hibernate summers. Dur¬ 
ing the past summer, he was delighted 
when Charlie called up and stated that 
he was able to drive over. We had a pleas¬ 
ant luncheon but unfortunately Charlie 
could not find time to go on an afternoon 
boat ride. The airport closed the first of 
September, and Charlie and his two dogs 
are returning to Putnam Valley. His son, 
who is just out of the service, is planning 
to be married shortly. After trying engi¬ 
neering, he decided that his field was 
literature, which he is planning to study at 
Northeastern this fall. — A new citizen 
reported in the Boston Herald, July 2, to 
Nfr. and Mrs. George Byron Hanson Qose- 
hine Esselen), of Swampscott, is a son, 
eter Byron. His grandparents are Mr. and 
Mrs. (Henrietta Locke, V) Gustavus John 
Esselen. — Paul M. Wiswall, Secretary, 
90 Hillside Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J. 
Chestek L. Dawes, Review Secretary, Pierce 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Assistant Secretaries: Maurice R. 
ScHARFF, 285 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y.; George E. Wallis, 1606 Hinman 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

1910 

The 36th class reunion was held as 
scheduled, from June 5 to June 8, at Oster- 
ville on Cape Cod. Although there was 
not a large gathering of classmates, a most 
enjoyable time was experienced by those 
who did attend. Since it was necessary be¬ 
cause of unavoidable circumstances, that 
the East Bay Lodge and the Osterville 
Manor share their hospitality, the married 
members of the Class, who brought their 
wives, stayed at the former, and those 
who came stag at the latter. The splitting 
of the party was not detrimental to having 
a good time as the two places are near one 
another. The weather was fine, and the 
get-togethers at the two locations gave 
each member a chance to reminisce, ask 
and answer questions. 

Frank Bell was on hand from Texas and 
looked extremely well after his trying 
times as colonel of a construction regiment 
in Europe. He described many of his ex¬ 
periences and gave us firsthand descriptions 
of the actual conditions. There are few of 
us that could have emerged from the war 
as Frank saw it, in such fine physical con¬ 
dition. Harold Manson and Carl Sittinger 
were the golf addicts and in so far as the 
scores were concerned, Frank Bell and Cliff 


Waldo were the only ones who could tell, 
as they caddied, and they were noncom¬ 
mittal. 

Captain Patch, who was retiring from 
the Navy, was with us for two days with 
his wife. The Captain entertained us one 
evening with colored moving pictures 
which he had taken on his return to this 
country from the Far East, where he was 
stationed. The pictures were extremely 
interesting and were of considerable signifi¬ 
cance inasmuch as the captain was in the 
regular Navy and had taken them but 
shortly before this country entered the war. 

Harold Billings, Cliff Hield, and Stuart 
Snedden were with us on Friday and kept 
everyone on the move with their un¬ 
bounded energy. Richard Bicknell came 
on from Tennessee, where he is now lo¬ 
cated. Others attending were Dud Clapp, 
Arthur Curtis, Carl Sittinger, and Cliff 
Waldo. The wives accompanying their 
husbands were Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. Patch, 
Mrs. Sittinger, Mrs. Curtis, and Mrs. 
Cleverdon. 

A cocktail party for those classmates 
who were attending the Alumni Banquet 
at the Hotel Statler on June 8 preened 
the banquet. Those who were at Osterville 
attended, together with George and Mrs. 
Lunt, Henry Elwell, Jack Babcock, A1 
and Mrs. Huckins, Andrew Fabens, Law¬ 
rence Chapman, Bob and Mrs. Burnett, 
Stuart Henderson, William Wallour, M. J. 
and Mrs. Turnbull, and Russell Hastings. 

In July the plight of our classmate, 
Achilles Hadji-Savva, who is vice-director 
of the Thessalian Railway in Greece, was 
brought to my attention. Every classmate 
was sent a letter giving the details and a 
request for funds to help this 1910 man who 
has survived five years of a war in which 
his country was in between. The response 
has been very good, but I feel that a greater 
number of classmates should be included 
in the list of those who have helped. The 
following are excerpts from the letter re¬ 
ceived from Hadji-Savva upon receipt of the 
first relief sent to him by the Class by cable: 
"I am so vastly moved by your immense 
goodness that 1 am at a loss to find a fit 
way to express to you, and to all my former 
classmates, my deepest gratitude. May 
I also add that as soon as I had your letter, 

I fetched my senior portfolio and dwelt for 
long on your two photos in it, but I had 
no courage even to cry for joy, recollecting 
the good old days of young life on Boylston 
Street. During the long years of my serv¬ 
ice in Turkey, Egypt, and since 1920 in 
Greece, I always bore in mind that I had a 
sacred duty to fulfill towards our Institute 
in the scientific, but chiefly in the moral, 
field, and in my endeavor to honor my alma 
mater, I fought for my country's welfare 
during the war and just after the liberation, 
when I worked hard, with my over a 
thousand employees, to restore from 
its ruins our railway (permanent way 
and rolling stock), blown up by the 
retreating enemy. And yet, I cannot 
clearly understand why I should have 
deserved the display, by you and my old 
classmates, of such a deep interest in a 
man who has only done his duty; but over¬ 
whelmed as I am at this moment by your 
vast goodness, I cannot go on arguing in 
that way and shall have to limit myself 
to the sweet task of expressing to you and 
all my former classmates, my deepest 


gratitude.” It is strange that with the 
number of letters I received in answer to 
the relief for Hadji-Savva, there were but 
one or two which included any news or 
information that could be used in the 
class notes. 

The following is a clipping from the 
New York Times about the passing away 
of Thomas A. Roper: "Thomas A. Roper 
of Bridgeport, Conn., an industrial engi¬ 
neer, died in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Hamil¬ 
ton, Ont., on . . . [August 1] after an 
automobile accident, according to word 
received here. . . . His age was 56. Born 
in Chicago, he received a B.S. degree from 
. . . Technology in 1910. During the first 
world war he was a liaison officer of the 
American forces attached to the British 
War Office. He received a British citation 
for bravery for his service. Mr. Roper, 
who was associated for several years with 
Chase Securities Corporation, leaves a 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Carr Roper, and 
two sisters. Miss Eleanor Roper of Brook¬ 
field, Mass., and Miss Julia Roper of 
Paris. . . 

J. T. Whitney has been discharged from 
the Army with the rank of colonel. Before 
discharge he served as Army representative 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Assign¬ 
ments Board. He is now with the Civilian 
Production Administration and living in 
Washington, D.C. His twin daughters are 
attending Bradford Junior College in Brad¬ 
ford, Mass. Dick Fernandez is still with the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. He is presi¬ 
dent of the Everett, Mass., Rotary Club 
and attended the Atlantic City convention 
of Rotary International in June. I have re¬ 
ceived several other letters from classmates 
during the summer, but foreseeing the 
usual lack of notes during the winter 
months, I am holding these for later issues 
of The Review. — Herbert S. Cleverdon, 
Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 

1911 

True to form, 1911 had 11 members at 
Alumni Day at the Institute the Saturday 
following our Memorial Day week-end 
reunion and also 11 at the banquet that 
evening — plus Jim Duffy’s charming wife, 
Mildred, at both events. Good old Course 
VI won first honors with five at each, while 
Course I had five at Technology but only 
four at the Statler, with John Alter, IV, 
replacing Henry Dolliver, I, as the "elev¬ 
enth juror.” Those attending throughout 
were George Cumings, VI, Dennie, Jim 
Duffy, VI, Liv Ferris, VI, and Roger Loud, 
VI; Fred Harrington, I, Ban Hill, I, A1 
Wilson, I, and Aleck Yereance, I; and Jack 
Herlihy, II. 

Boy, was it fine to see Bancroft Hill after 
nearly 20 years — Calvin Coolidge had a 
southern drawl compared to Ban’s Yankee 
lingo. Honestly, it was just like settin’ 
around the cracker barrel at the old coun¬ 
try store, and Ban has a fine philosophy of 
life, too. He retired about a year ago after a 
very active career which culminated in the 
presidency of Baltimore’s rapid transit sys¬ 
tem. He still does some consulting, but in 
general is "on his own" and liking it. 

It also was nice that Liv Ferris of the 
Bell Telephone Labs in New York was able 
to get over for these events as partial com¬ 
pensation for having been unable to be at 
the reunion. 
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A few reunion highlights by Carl Rich¬ 
mond, I, co-keeper of the log with Jim 
Duffy follow: Surely Ralph Adams, II, and 
Dick Gould, XIII, tied and were easily 
first for youthful appearance, with jet 
black hair — and such hair! A tie also for 
those with least hair: George Cumings, VI, 
and Stan Hartshorn, X — the one seeming 
to have the least hair depending on 
whether you viewed them from fore or aft. 
Wes Seligman, III, led the golfers with a 
snappy 88 — the others being Hartshorn, 
X; Joe Gershberg, VI; Harry Tisdale, V; 
Lou Golden, VI; Minot Dennett, II, and 
Johnnie Scoville, IV. The golfing wives 
who braved the rains (and turned in good 
scores into the bargain) were Ottilie Cush¬ 
man and Daisy Seligman. The fishing party 
did pretty well on its catch, with high 
scores going to Nat Seeley, II; George 
Cumings, VI; Roy MacPherson, II; and 
Frank Reid, guest of Paul Cushman. Leroy 
Fitzherbert, I, XI, and wife, Marj, claimed 
the largest number of grandchildren, six; 
A1 Wilson, I, and his wife, Anita, coming 
second with five. Art Leary, XI, thoimht 
he had the youngest child, three, but Carl 
Richmond, I, challenged and appeared to 
win. 

The Hollingsworth-Vose Glaziers 
brought over our top-ranking General, 
who paid such a fine tribute to the young¬ 
sters of 18 to 27 who really won the war. 
Kenney was most impressive in telling of 
the boy taking off on a bombing mission 
and urging on George: “'Don’t worry. It’s in 
the bag!” Admiral de Florez, II, was 
superb in his follow-up of Kenney in 
rebuttal: "The only way to save (the lives 
oO such youngsters is by training.’’ What 
a training Monk provided! Monk also 
made a big point in urging the seriousness 
of the big job of research we have ahead 
and compared our present position to that 
of a child left alone with a bottle of whis¬ 
key and a stick of dynamite. 

Cap Besse, II, could have sold the whole 
output of Wamsutta sheets even without 
samples, but it was a sellers’ market and he 
would take no orders. Roy MacPherson, 
II, announced he still had the same wife, 
Ina, and all agreed that she is the same 
charming girl of other reunions. Frank 
Osborn, III, won the grand prize for having 
come the greatest distance — he flew up 
from Potrerillos, Chile, where he and the 
Andes Copper Mining Company have been 
one and much the same for more years than 
some of us admit. Frank says we in Amer¬ 
ica have the good will of the South Ameri¬ 
can population "outside of the politicians" 
and that we should do everything possible 
to keep that good will. One of the ladies 
(perhaps the most important) had to tele¬ 
hone home on arrival, remembering she 
ad left her electric iron “on.” The call, 
fortunately, was in time! 

It was surely heartening to hear from 
Don Stevens, II, our Class President, on 
August 1:' ’After being away from business 
for more than two months, I am now back 
in the harness (the Okonite Company, 
Passaic, N.J.) and hope to be regular from 
now on.” Don’s enforced rest, you re¬ 
member, had prevented him from attending 
our reunion at Osterville. 

Through the summer months word has 
come of the death of four classmates. June 
Adkinson, V, a staff member of Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Brookline, died of 


congestive heart failure on May 31, 1944, I 
was advised by hospital officials after mail 
had been returned and I had requested a 
new address. Three years ago June attended 
one of our “Seven Come Eleven" class 
dinners at Walker Memorial, held each 
year on the 7th day of the 11th month and 
in the talk-around gave an interesting 
account of her career. 

Allen Kimball, IV, professor and head of 
the d^rtment of architecture at Iowa 
State College, at Ames, Iowa, died sud¬ 
denly on March 8. A graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of California in 1910, Kimball 
joined us in our senior year and received his 
S.B. degree in 1911 and his M.S. in 1912. 
He had been with Iowa State since 1914. In 
a biographical sketch, kindly sent me by 
his successor as department head, we find: 
"His students will remember him as a great 
and true friend — one who always found 
time, amidst his urgent duties, for the 

leasant chat and genial smile which en- 

eared him to so many. His love of beauty 
and his capacity to fire the imaginations of 
his students to greater heights of creative 
endeavor mark him as a teacher of the 
highest order. Allen Holmes Kimball was a 
gentleman possessing the very highest 
character and personal sense of honor.” 

Five days later, on March 13, Lee Etting, 
II, died in Glendale, Calif. No details were 
available. 

George Watson, IV, retired building con¬ 
tractor and native of Dallas, Texas, died at 
his home in that city on July 31- Eormer 
head of the Watson Company, builders in 
his native city, George took over the man¬ 
agement of the company in 1913, immedi¬ 
ately after the death of his father. A year 
later he was elected president of the firm, 
which his father had organized in 1889. He 
left the company in 1931 to take an execu¬ 
tive position with the Mosher Steel Com¬ 
pany at Houston. During a trip East in 
mid-1936 he was able to drop in for a day 
at our glorious 25-year reunion at Mano- 
met, and we were all delighted to be able to 
renew acquaintance with this fine chap, 
who had been in Tech Show during his 
sophomore year and later had been active 
in the Architectural Society and the 
Southern Club. During the war George was 
a project manager at a steel plant in Dain- 
gerfield, Texas, and later general manager 
of a Shreveport construction and building 
materials firm. He retired in 1944. He was a 
former regional director and charter mem¬ 
ber of the Associated General Contractors 
of America. Surviving him are his wife, 
three sons, and a grandson, also a brother. 

Thanks to O. W. Stewart, I, a copy of the 
June 15th CoUitr s came to my attention, 
with an article entitled "Mr. Charm, of 
Washington” concerning W. Stuart Sym¬ 
ington, former surplus property adminis¬ 
trator and new appointee as assistant 
secretary of war for air. "Our interest in 
it,” writes O. W., "is, of course, the rather 
extended reference to the Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of America and I. W. Wilson, XIV, 
who is pictured as being head of a some¬ 
what eleemosynary institution.” Yes, I 
had to look it up, too! Describing a call 
Bunny Wilson made on Symington, the 
article relates that "it was I. W. Wilson, 
known as ’Chief,’ vice-president of Al¬ 
coa.” After a series of developments, the 
article relates that Bunny finally told 
Symington that the company had agreed 


"to release our patents to the RFC for such 
and such a fee," Symington replying: 
"Why not give us the patents for free?” 
"We’ll never satisfy you," replied Bunny 
as he got up and left — but later that after¬ 
noon he called Symington by telephone. 
"Stuart," he said, "I guess you're right.” 

If you failed to read the feature article 
in the September American Magazine — 
"Weather, the New Super Weapon,” by 
Rear Admiral Luis de Florez, II — put it 
immediately on your "must” list. In this 
thought-provoking and terror-inspiring ar¬ 
ticle on the future possibility of manmade 
tidal waves and glaciers, onslaughts of dis¬ 
ease germs and atomic dust. Monk predicts 
that "these terrifying weapons may spell 
man's doom unless we learn to make science 
serve humanity." In conclusion he says: 
"We have only begun to live in a world of 
unlimited science and technology and we 
dare not become too easily satisfied or we 
shall be second best in science and relegated 
quickly to a second rate power as a 
nation.” 

We were delighted to learn that Monk 
had received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Engineering at Stevens Institute of 
Technology on June 22 and was commence¬ 
ment speaker to the graduating class. “If 
we would profit from our new discoveries,” 
he told the graduates, "we must turn our 
attention to the weakest link in the chain of 
progress — man.” He added that "there is 
no longer a limitation on the machine or 
the control of nature, for only the human 
being and his capabilities have now be¬ 
come, by comparison, the limiting factor.” 
In closing he urged the graduates to add to 
their tools and keep them bright by use, 
that they may retain the ability to cope 
with the rapidly changing world before 
them and “help this world come of age." 

Following a three months' trip through 
South America, Bob Haslam, X, Vice- 
president and director of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, predicted that oil 
from the Middle East will compete actively 
with Venezuelan oil in South American 
countries. Naming Argentina as already 
having made a sizable contract with an 
unidentified Middle Eastern source. Bob 
predicted that Brazil might also prove a 
market therefor, "but the principal Vene¬ 
zuelan markets will continue to be in 
South America and Western Europe, be¬ 
cause Venezuelan oil can compete on a 
price basis with Middle Eastern oil, 
whether it be shipped directly from the 
Persian Gulf or pipM to the MMiterranean 
and then shipped. 

We had a good letter from Ned Hall, II 
— now Lieutenant Colonel Hall — in mid¬ 
summer, enclosing belated class dues and 
stating: "I hope all went well at the 
reunion — and am sorry I couldn’t be 
there, but at that time I was still in Frank¬ 
furt, or rather on my way back there from 
my second visit to Switzerland. After 
nearly two and a half years in the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers in Washington, I 
went to the European theatre of operations 
the last of February, 1945, flying from New 
York to Paris via Newfoundland and the 
Azores. I had only a few days in Paris, then 
proceeding to our procurement branch 
office in Brussels, where I was until Janu¬ 
ary 2, in charge of procurement of Engineer 
supplies in Luxembourg, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. (I met Dick Ranger one night 
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in Luxembourg.) After a few weeks in 
Paris, I went to Frankfurt, in charge of 
Engineer procurement in all countries out¬ 
side of Germany (liberated, allied and 
neutral). I covered much ground in Eng¬ 
land, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland — a 
mighty interesting assignment, returning 
to the O.C.E. in Washington for a few 
days late in July, then to Fort Dix and 
home to 112 High street, Newburyport, 
Mass. I am on terminal leave until Novem¬ 
ber 6. After that— what?" 

I had a nice call here in Gardner in mid- 
June from B. Darrow, VI, and his wife, 
Florence, who drove East to get their 
daughter at the end of her year at Pine 
Manor School in Wellesley, and return to 
Akron. They were sorry they couldn’t have 
tied this trip in with the reunion, they 
said. Their son. Jack, who commanded a 
landing ship for tanks in the war, plans to 
stay in the Navy. — We’re proud to an¬ 
nounce that Carl S. Ell, XI, President of 
Northeastern University, is one of the 
seven New England college presidents 
chosen to be trustees of Devens College, 
opening this fall at Fort Devens, Ayer, 
Mass., to provide college extension for 
veterans. Also, two 1911 men are included 
among the July appointees for depart¬ 
mental visiting committees at the Institute: 
Course II, Admiral de Florez, and Course 
III (Metallurgy), Rufe Zimmerman, IX. 
Both are for two-year terms. — A1 Wilson, 
I, who, besides running his successful 
structural steel business, is consul for 
Sweden in Boston and Vice-president of the 
Cambridge Rotary Club, has been a{> 
pointed chairman of the Cambridge divi¬ 
sion of the Salvation Army 1946-1947 
Greater Boston Appeal for $1,000,000. And 
sjjeaking of Rotary, Johnny Bigelow, IV, 
was re-elected secretary of the Marlboro 
Rotary Club, last June. — Alden V. Loud, 
younger son of Roger Loud, VI, and re¬ 
cently out of the Army, entered Tech¬ 
nology in June. His older brother, Warren, 
a ’42 graduate, is an instructor in the 
Department of Mathematics. 

While at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., for a week in mid-August — 
and the weather was delightfully cool, 
thank you — attending this year’s session 
of the National Institute for Commercial 
and Trade Association Executives, I was 
entertained one evening at a class dinner at 
the Union League Club in Chicago by Jim 
Duffy, VI; Ed Woodward, VI; and Paul 
Cushman, VI, who came up from Val¬ 
paraiso, Ind. Bill Whitney, III, and 
Armand Peycke, II, had planned to attend, 
but at the last minute had to cancel their 
reservations. We made up in enthusiasm 
and enjoyment what we lacked in numbers. 

Carl Richmond, I, is prime mover in a 
group that is making a fine effort to have 
an M.I.T. luncheon club in Boston. Since 
mid-July they have been conducting "a 
daily luncheon in a private room on the 
second floor (off the ladies’ area) of 
’Thompson’s Spa, 239 Washington Street, 
with table service and the regular menu 
and prices — no membership, no dues — 
the room being reserved daily, Monday 
through Friday, for M.I.T. men and their 
invited guests.” Carl urges that members 
of our Class make an effort to attend, mr- 
ticularly on the 1st, 11th and 21st — from 
12:15 to 1:15 p.M. Good idea! 


At the conclusion of nearly five months 
of the current Alumni Fund VII, we have 
reached 96 per cent of our quota of 116 
subscribers, but with $2,167.^ are at but 
78 per cent of our financial quota. This puts 
us fifth among all classes in percentage of 
subscribers, but eleventh in amount con¬ 
tributed — in fact our archrivals, 1912, 
have reached 80 per cent with an average 
contribution of $21.07 against our $18.68 
average. 

In early July, I pulled this parody on the 
"Field Artillery Song” at our Gardner 
Rotary Club — maybe it’ll do as a tag to 
these notes: O.P.A., stay away, you’ve 
already had your day, / Let production 
keep rolling along! / People say, O.P.A., 
you were never meant to stay, / Let produc¬ 
tion keep rolling along! / As in days of 
yore, let’s not forget the law, / "Supply 
and Demand’ ’ shall be our song; / And we 
sing today: “Away with O.P.A,” / Let 
production keep rolling along! 

In closing, a few address changes: Harry 
S. Alexander, II, R.D. No. 7, Meadville, 
Pa.; Joseph F. Harrington, VI, P. O. Box 
419, Larchmont, N.Y.; Wesley T. Jones, 
II, Barco Manufacturing Company, 1801 
Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill.; Colo¬ 
nel C. Phillips Kerr, 5316 Locksley Avenue, 
Oakland 9, Calif.; Howard R. Schulze, IV, 
44 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

If you’re in or near Cambridge on ’Thurs¬ 
day, November 7, plan to attend the ’ ’Seven 
Come Eleven” class dinner that evening in 
the Silver Room at Walker Memorial at 
six. — Orville B. Denison, Secrttary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Gardner, Mass. 
John A. Herlihy, Assistant Secretary^ 588 
Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 


1912 

Elliot W. Tarr, VI, was good enough to 
telephone me last August and to have lunch 
with me. He is now located at 335 Broad 
Street, Red Bank, N.J., Apartment 32. 
After his three years in Ireland, England, 
and Scotland working on base and hospital 
construction, he was with the Oak Ridge 
project for two years. He will be glad to 
hear from anyone. — Martin C. Cher^, 
II, has been made secretary of the Granite 
State Fire Insurance Company with head¬ 
quarters in Portsmouth, N.H. — Theo 
Hotard, IV, has been elected head of the 
Department of Public Property of New 
Orleans. 

Dwight Wyman, II, was good enough 
to pay me a visit last week. He is now on 
terminal leave from the Navy, rating as 
a lieutenant commander. Dwight saw 
plenty of service in the Pacific, but has 
lately been in New Orleans. He is now 
located at 169 Matheson Road, Barrington, 
R.I. — Your Secretary is greatly pleased 
to know that Johnnie Noyes, II, has been 
elected regional vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, represent¬ 
ing Dallas, Texas. 

At the annual Class Day dinner at the 
Statler last June, the 1912 table included 
Jerry and Mrs. Himsaker, Ed and Mrs. 
Holbrook, back from China, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buck Freeman, up from New Bedford, 
Larry Cummings, Paul Tyler, Erwin Schell, 
and your Secretary. — We regret to an¬ 
nounce the death of Raymond Jarret on 
November 9, 1945. — Frederick J. Shep¬ 
ard, Jr., Secntary, 125 Walnut Street, 
Watertown 72, Mass. 


1913 

Attending the Alumni dinner on June 8 
were A. P. Smith, Eynon, Sage, Eichorn, 
Capen, and Brewster — all six accompanied 
by their respective wives — and Glancy, 
Weeks, Cameron, Wardvvell, and Murdock. 
Most of us had gone to the late afternoon 
cocktail party given by the Brewsters at 
the Algonquin Qub. There, the large room 
to ourselves was comfortable on a hot day. 
The drinks and the hors d’oeuvres were 
perfect, and it was hard to leave when we 
had to. The Brewsters, Bill and Ellen, 
were fine hosts, and we left much in their 
debt. The memories of this party helped us 
to bear the very hot and crowded banquet 
at the Statler. 

From Charlie Locke’96 we have news 
about three of his former Course III men: 
C. Lalor Burdick has returned from a year’s 
duties in Mexico City for E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company and will head 
a special high-polymer committee to study 
and co-ordinate Du Pont research and 
manufacturing activities concerned with 
nylon, plastics, and similar polymeric 
compounds. In April, 1945, Dr. Burdick 
became chairman of the boards of Cia. 
Mexicana de Explosivos and du Pont, 
S. A., and went to Mexico. — The second: 
Dr. Compton reports that while in Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia, between the two atomic 
bomb tests, he had an interesting visit 
from L. H. Lemaire. He says that Lemaire, 
a brigadier, was inspector general for the 
Australian Army under General Blaney 
but suffered an attack from some tropical 
diseases so that at the time he visited Dr. 
Compton he was just out of the hospital 
but was in good spirits although still 
suffering from arthritis. His plans were to 
join in partnership with General Blaney in 
establishing a cattle ranch somewhere 
north of Melbourne. — Thethird: Alan H. 
Means, geologist, of Salt Lake City, died 
on June 15 at Los Angeles, at the age of 56. 
He was a veteran of both world wars. 

Arthur Carpenter, X, had his picture in 
the August issue of Textile World. Arthur 
is manager of the testing laboratories of 
Goodrich at Akron and has been elected 
president of the American Society for Test¬ 
ing Materials. — Francis H. Achard, VI, a 
colonel, called at my office in July, for a 
nice visit. He was about to leave the Army, 
where he did training work in the Signal 
Corps. Hermann is really outstanding. He 
took his Ph.D. at New York University in 
1942 and a wife last November. Before 
entering the Army, he was in charge of 
personnel and training for Consolidated 
Edison, in New York, and his work for 
his doctor’s degree was along these lines. 
He is considering the idea of setting up 
his own office as a consultant in this field. 
Before driving on to New York, Hermann 
introduced me to Mrs. Achard, whom I 
found young, keen, and attractive. She, 
too, has done personnel work for a large 
company, and I am sure that they will 
enjoy life and work together. 

Dave Nason always haunts me when 
writing class notes. He is our one-man 
political action committee in the matter 
of contributions to the Alumni Fund. I’ll 
spare you the usual boring statistics, but 
not the reminder that we are lagging, and 
that our record is not so good as that of our 
contemporary classes. If you have dodged 
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this issue until now, please write a check 
today. Larry Hart points out emphatically 
that only about one-third of us is carpring 
the load, and we need new subscribers. 
You would be surprised what 50 sub- 
sci^tions of $10 would do for us. 

Tne Holyoke, Mass., Transcript of June 8, 
printed the following; "The marriage of 
Mrs. George W. Aldridge of Rochester, 
N.Y., to George A. Richter of Rochester, 
formerly of this city, will take place . . . 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Merrill Gris¬ 
wold of Marlborough St., Boston. The 
bride-elect, the former Edith Brooks Hunt 
of Cambridge, attended Radcliffe college. 
She has been a resident of Rochester for the 
past 20 years and has been prominent in 
social circles and charitable organizations 
there. Mr. Richter, who is the brother of 
Eugene Richter, Mrs. Archibald Fletcher, 
Mrs. H. G. Young and Mrs. Bertram D. 
Woodruff, all of this city, was born in 
Holyoke. A 1909 alumnus of Holyoke 
High School, he was graduated as a chemi¬ 
cal engineer from . . . Technology in 
1913. Thereafter he became associated with 
the Brown Co. of Berlin, N.H., and in 1941 
became superintendent of the cellulose in¬ 
vestigations for Eastman Kodak Co. in 
Rochester. The prospective bridegroom 
was a major in World War I and was active 
in World War II as consultant in the War 
Production Board, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, and the War 
Department. The couple will reside in 
Pittsford, N.Y.” 

Royal C. Taft, II, died on July 18 at his 
home in Brewster, Mass. He was 57 and a 
former Boston grain firm executive. He 
retired in 1942. 

The Aimrican Paint Journal of February 18 
contained the following article about Bob 
Bonney, X: "Robert D. Bonney, President 
of the New York Paint and Varnish Produc¬ 
tion Club, was born on August 18,1892, in 
Wakefield, Mass. He received his B.S. 
degree in Chemical Engineering in 1913, 
from . . . Technology and completed 
graduate studies from that same institute 
in 1915- In that year he joined Bird and 
Son, East Walpole, Mass., where he re¬ 
mained until 1918, when he became chief 
chemist of the Congoleum Company, Mar¬ 
cus Hook, Pa. In 1924 to 1927, he served as 
chief chemist for Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Philadelphia, becoming Director of Re¬ 
search in Kearney, N.J., for that concern 
in 1928. From 1934 to date, he has served 
as assistant manager of manufacturing. Mr. 
Bonney is quite active in professional and 
technical societies. He is a member of the 
American Technical Society, National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, Fellow, Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Chemists, American Soci¬ 
ety for Testing Materials (has served on 
various committees of that organization 
since 1919), and the Philadelphia Paint 
and Varnish Production Club, serving as 
president in 1927. Mr. Bonney is author 
and co-author of various technical papers 
and committee reports. He holds numerous 
atents in the field of paint, varnish, ad- 
esives, linoleum and floor coverings. His 
hobby is dirt farming; operating Green 
Haven Farm, Elkton, Md., specializing in 
registered Aberdeen-Angus beef cattle, and 
new and improved field crops. He was 
married to Flora Imogene Reed in 1914. 
They have three children and four grand¬ 
children. Their residence is at 275 Forest 


Avenue, Glen Ridge, N.J.” A very good 
pencil drawing at the top of the article 
showed Bob holding a large steer, against 
a background of a haystack and barn. — 
Frbdbrici: D. Murdock, Secretary, Mur¬ 
dock Webbing Company, Box 7^, Paw¬ 
tucket, R.I. 

1914 

When the crisp fall days return and it is 
time to resume the pleasant task of writing 
the class notes, it always seems a long way 
back to Alumni Day, an event which occurs 
too late to be reported in the final sprin; 
issue of The Review. This year brought a 
peacetime return to that pleasant June 
event, which was held on the eighth at the 
Institute. As there was an Alumni Banquet 
with the seniors as guests in February, the 
small June graduating class was not present 
at the June Alumni Day banquet at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston. This made it 
possible to entertain wives of Alumni 
at this event for the first time. Many, too, 
attended the noonday luncheon at the 
Institute. This Alumni Day has become a 
very pleasant opportunity to renew old 
acquaintances ana to keep in contact with 
the Institute itself. It is hoped that an 
ever-increasing number of 1914 men will 
take part in future Alumni Days. 

This year we did not hold any official 
preprandial meeting but several members 
of the Class met at the Engineers Club for 
cocktails before attending the dinner. From 
the advance signup list and from an at¬ 
tempted check at the events, our attendance 
list should have been as follows: Dana 
Mayo and son, Atwood, Fales, Leigh Hall 
and wife. Professor Hamilton and wife, 
Paul and Constance Howes, Tallman, Gus 
Miller and wife, Reber with wife and son, 
Aldrich, your Secretary, and Major Gen¬ 
eral Waitt, who wanted to be just plain 
Alden for the day. We also had as guests 
our honorary classmate, William Jackson, 
Professor and Mrs. Cope, and Generals 
Noce'21 and Scott’21. 

Undoubtedly many 1914 men, in the 
East at least, saw the publicity in connec¬ 
tion with the Mead Committee investiga¬ 
tion, in which by implication the Chemical 
Warfare Service was criticized for per¬ 
mitting the manufacture of defective 4.2 
mortar shells. Alden Waitt, as the chief of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, was on the 
witness stand, and it was obvious that 
the interest of Senator Mead was to try 
to involve Waitt, although he was only 
recently appointed chief of the Chemical 
Warfare S^vice, with the so-called Garsson 
combine. Unfortunately newspaper journal¬ 
ism features scandalous headlines but puts 
the facts in short paragraphs deep inside 
later issues. It is to be hoped that every 1914 
man who saw the malicious headlines also 
saw the later factual report in which it was 
brought out that the defects in these shells 
were not associated with the Chemical 
Warfare Service and that in fact this 
particular shell had a better record in 
freedom from failures than any other type 
of mortar or artilleiy shell. See data in the 
New York Sunday Times of September 8. 
Your Secretary heartily joins with the 
several editorial writers who severely crit¬ 
icized Senator Mead for the smear type of 
investigation he conducted. A new honor 
has recently come to Alden. Upon designa¬ 
tion by the Secretary of War and approved 


by the President of the United States, Alden 
has been appointed to the National Re¬ 
search Council for a three-year period, 
representing the War Department in the 
division of chemistry and chemical tech¬ 
nology. 

Mrs. Ehiffield has asked your Secretary 
to express her yjpreciation to the many 
members of the Class who sent letters and 
cards to Tom during the long illess which 
preceded his death on May 15- She reports 
that they were a constant source of delight 
and encouragement to Tom. 

Again we must record the death of a 
classmate. Bill Warren died of a heart 
attack at his home in Darien, Conn., on 
July 7. William Henry Warren was born at 
South Acton, Mass., prepared for college 
at the Concord (Mass!) high school, then 
attended Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
and transferred to Technology, from which 
he was graduated in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. He was a member of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon. During World War I he served for 
two years as a first lieutenant in the Signal 
Corps, being associated with aircraft en¬ 
gineering activities. His industrial life 
also involved engineering, particularly as 
applied to manumcturing, his last associa¬ 
tion being that of president of Winslow- 
Warren, Ltd., of Norwalk, Conn. In 1921, 
Warren married Julia A. Archibald, who 
survives him. There are no children. — 
Harold B. Richmond, Secretary, 275 Mas¬ 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Charles P. Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 1775 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

1915 

Any of you not at our Victory Reunion 
in June certainly missed a good party. 
Those who were there enjoyed a fine 
reunion at the Cape Codder Hotel at Fal¬ 
mouth, Mass., as attested to in the letters 
below. 

From all over the country came these men; 
San Willis, St. Louis; Loring Hall, Detroit; 
Parry Keller, Akron; Ben Neal, Lockport, 
N.Y.; Bridge Casselman, Pittsburgh; Bill 
Spencer, Baltimore; Otto Hilbert, Corning, 
N.Y.; Bill McEwen, Wellsville, N.Y.; 
Charlie Norton, Martha’s Vineyard; the 
Philadelphia gang: Herb Anderson, Arthur 
Ball, Maurice Brandt, Sol Schneider, Ed 
Whiting; from Connecticut: Wayne Brad¬ 
ley, Ted Brown, Chauncey Durkee, Vince 
Maconi, Stanley Osborn; from metropoli¬ 
tan New York: Little Andy, Ben Lassen, 
Joe Livermore, Hank Marion, Gil Peakes, 
Tower Piza, Kebe Toabe; from metropoli¬ 
tan Boston: Bill Brackett, Whit Brown, 
John Dalton, Sam Eisenberg, Abe Hamburg, 
Loring Hayward, Reggie Foster, Clarence 
Hansen, Seward Highley, Louis Gale (hon¬ 
orary member), John Homan, Wink How- 
lett, Clive Lacy, Larry Landers, Azel 
Mack, Archie Morrison, Pete Munn, Frank 
Murphy, Charlie Paine, Wally Pike, Gene 
Place, Pirate the Red Rooney, Chet Runels, 
A1 Sampson, Frank Scully, Henry Shells, 
Ed Sullivan, Herb Speed Swift, Fred Waters, 
Easty Weaver, Max Woythaler, Louie 
Young, and the always Johnnie O’Brien. 

In answer to the many compliments, I 
bow graciously to the committee, who 
gave so generously of their time, effort, 
interest, and personal experience to make 
our reunion so successful. It surely would 
never have been so successful without the 
pleasant send-off Barbara and Virginia 
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Thomas gave us at the 1915 headquarters 
at the Institute, which they arranged. 
Gowned sweetly in their best, and with 
their most attractive and pleasing manners, 
they greeted us all and sent us on our way 
to the reunion with a gay and happy 
start. Many thanks from us all to Barbara 
and Virginia. 

The only thing to say about the reunion 
is that it was a swell time. There was 
excellent food and service. We renewed old 
friendships, had some golf, swimming, 
sailing, loahng, small games of chance, and 
a little drinking, with fine weather all the 
time. The class photographs taken Sunday 
noon were mailed to everyone attending 
the reunion. Spend a quiet winter's eve¬ 
ning comparing this picture with those 
from the other reunions, go back over the 

ears, and see how time marches on. We 

ad a wire from Ray Stringfield on the 
Pacific Coast: "Ken Kahn and I send best 
regards to all. Advise searching Cassel- 
man's pockets for torpedos and razor 
blades.'* Nice of them to think of us. 
Bridge Cassclman's pockets yielded no 
weapons; only a few unmentionable ar¬ 
ticles. 

What a pretty wedding — what a gay 
reception — when Sam Eisenberg's older 
boy, Eugene Robert (M.I.T.’43), was 
married to Shirley Helman at the Belmont 
Country Club in Belmont, Mass., on Sep¬ 
tember 23. From 1915 all the best to this 
nice young couple. 

James A. Tob«y, 840 Forest Avenue, Rye, 
N.Y.: "Since signing up, I have taken on a 
radio job which requires me to give eight 
half-hour broadcasts a week — one on 
Friday from 4:30 to 500 p.m. and another 
on Monday at 9:30 a.m. with considerable 
preparation in between. ... At the time 
of the reunion, I shall have been on the air 
waves only alxiut two weeks, and cannot 
very well walk out for a week end, if I 
expect to continue in this profitable ven¬ 
ture. . . . The program is the ‘Ask Dr. 
Eddy’ show over WOR in the afternoon, 
and over the Yankee Network in New 
England on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday mornings. It is WNAC in Boston. 
I am taking the place of Dr. Eddy who has 
been doing this show for about six years 
and now is on an extended vacation. . . . 
No doubt the wives, or sweethearts, or 
daughters, of some of our classmates would 
be enormously edified if they listened to this 
sterling program. They might even be 
inspirw to write to the station to extol 
the commentator. . . . Please give my 
best personal regards to all our classmates 
who are with you. The same to you, and 
drop in and see me when you are in New 
York.” 

In June, Albert E. Sampson, 9 Thorn¬ 
dike Street, Beverly, Mass., wrote: "You 
and your committee did a swell job, and I 
take this opportunity to commend you all 
for the good work. ... I am sure every¬ 
body had a fine time, and it certainly was 
nice to see all the old crowd again, and 
doubly pleasurable to see those whom we 
had not seen for years.” 

About the middle of May, I heard from 
Kenneth K. Bovnton, whose address now 
is 79, Avenue aes Champs Elysies, Paris, 
8®: "How I wish I could oe with you next 
month, but this seems entirely out of the 
question this year. ... I came over to 
this side in March, going first to England 


and from there to France, then to Spain 
and back to France, and up to Sweden and 
Norway. I am scheduled to go to Germany 
next week and after that to Switzerland 
and Belgium. ... I am having an ex¬ 
tremely interesting experience, but it cer¬ 
tainly is no time for one to travel in 
Europe for pleasure. Traveling conditions 
are, of course, very difficult, and the food 
and living problem is acute in most coun¬ 
tries. My feeling, however, is that from 
now on conditions should begin to improve 
more rapidly in some countries than in 
others. ... I have not, as yet, definitely 
established any headquarters, and the only 
home I have is still in Mexico, but I do not 
know when I shall see it again. I have set 
up provisional headquarters in Paris, from 
which point our pre-war operations were 
directed. . . .You might let any of the 
Class who may be coming to Paris know 
where my office is. I certainly shall appre¬ 
ciate having anyone call in or telephone 
when here and only hope that if someone 
does come over I shall be in Paris when he 
is there.” 

Vince Maconi, 63 Brookside Avenue, 
Hamden 14, Conn.: "I had a fine time at 
the Cape. My younger son, Norman, was 
discharged by the Navy on the 13th of 
June. He was on the Waxu/ing, mine sweep¬ 
ing in Japanese and Korean waters.” 

Eugene Place writes in July: “Unfortu¬ 
nately, I have not run into any of the boys 
who were at the reunion, but to me it was 
a grand time. There seemed to be a con¬ 
tinuing amount of pleasure to be derived 
from being there and the 'enjoyment 
curve' had a sharp rise to the right.” 
Gene is now at the Boston office of the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com¬ 
pany, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16. I 
yient a jolly evening with him and Ruth 
Place, who still boasts of having secured a 
signature of everyone at the 23th reunion 
cocktail party in the Boston Statler. Gene's 
son. Bill (M.I.T. ’43), with his wife and 
baby, were visiting at the time. A nice 
family! 

San Willis, Fairgrounds Hotel, St. Louis 
7, Mo., writes me: "It sure was great to 
see you and all the gang at the Cape Codder 
last week, and once again I take off my hat 
to you as an impresario of reunions. Every¬ 
thing was just about perfect, so far as I was 
concerned. I returnea to St. Louis to meet 
the worst spell of hot weather here since 
last August." 

Bill Spencer, 213 Cedarcroft Road, Balti¬ 
more 12, Md.: “I thought, and so expressed 
myself, that the expenses for our very fine 
reunion were Quite low. . . . We are all 
greatly indebted to you for the grand time 
and for the effort you make for the benefit 
of all!” 

Frank Scully, 91 Fresh Pond Parkway, 
Cambridge, Mass., says: "It is all right 
with me to have a reunion like that every 
year, and I’d like to see a lot of fellows 
other than the Boston crowd come out 
for it.” 

Philip L. Small, Som Center and Cedar 
Roads, Gates Mills, Ohio: "How you keep 
up your pep in work for the Class is beyond 
me. I hated to miss the class reunion but 
the O.P.A., C.P.A., and so on take much 
of my time.” 

Clive W. Lacy, 261 Nahanton Street, 
Newton Center, Mass.: “You did a great 
job on the reunion, and I certainly enjoyed 


the time I spent at it. How about another 
one in 1948? I have just returned from a 
trip to Canada.” 

Newell L. Foster, 53 Central Street, 
Lowell, Mass.: "The reunion, I think, was 
one of the best that we have had. It was 
enjoyable to see so many of our old friends 
at what might be considered an off-year 
reunion. However, its success is the re¬ 
flection of the excellent work put in by 
you and your committee.” 

Here’s one from Albert H. Anderson, 123 
West 76th Street, New York 23, N.Y.: 
"Who drank all that liquor? It was a 
wonderful week end, not last at all, and 
you fellows did a great job — weather, 
location, food, and most of all, the good- 
fellowship and company of the old crowd. 
I was sorry more ofus did not make it. . . . 
George Rooney rode back to Boston with 
me, and I have the great man’s hat in the 
back of the car.” We all know that Little 
Andy was the life of the party and helped 
to amuse us. 

Charles Loring Hall, 17410 Fairway 
Drive, Detroit, Mich.: "It was a very 
swell reunion, and if everyone had as good 
a time as I did, there will only be praise for 
you fellows who did all the work. . . . 
As for having our gatherings oftener, I am 
all for it. The five-year parties should be 
emphasized, so as to get as large a crowd 
at that time as is mssible, but in between 
perhaps we can have some less formal 
arrangement. For instance, the committee 
might select a hotel, but instead of making 
a guarantee and a group reservation, let 
each man make his own reservation and 
stay as long as he likes. I imagine there 
would be at least 20 who would welcome 
such an opportunity to spend a few days at 
the shore, in good company, and others 
from around Boston would probably drop 
in for a day or two. . . . The best news I 
have is that my second son, Richard, has 
been accepted for the fall term. Knowing 
how stiff was the competition, I feel very 
much elated.” 

Give a little thought to Loring’s idea 
for these intermediate reunions. Many 
have spoken of it, but he seems to have the 
best suggestions. I’ll be delighted to hear 
from any or all of you, so make some plans 
along these lines. Ordinarily the next 
reunion would be in 1950, four years from 
now, but with so much interest and en¬ 
thusiasm you fellows might let me know 
how you feel about a reunion in 1948. 

George Rooney, 14 Pelham Street, Cam¬ 
bridge 42, Mass.: “You are to be con¬ 
gratulated on another highly successful 
reunion. That party at the Cape Codder was 
one for the book. The location, the ac¬ 
commodations, and the food were great. 
. . . I got a great thrill from meeting 
again that grand gang of ours. They are 
like good wine; they grow better with 
age. Ethel got a great kick out of the glass 
wrappers and the compact. She wasn’t so 
interested in the shaving equipment. The 
old Pirate appreciated that. ... You 
certainly went to Tech with some three- 
fisted guys. Glad I don’t drink . . . I’m 
for more meetings with our fellows.” 
Pirate George refers to the useful and 
attractive gifts that generous classmates 
donated. Let’s give credit to Herb Ander¬ 
son for his knitted "Lo-Jacs”; to Ben 
Neal for his compacts for the ladies; to 
Louie Young, for the gold scraper holders 
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for blades; and to Louis Gale for the 
shaving cream. 

A short note from Kebe Toabe, 1085 
East Grand Street, Elizabeth, N.J.: “Any 
way you take it, we had a good time, and 
if we have a repeat performance next year, 
I should certainly be there." 

Gilbert L. Peakes, 276 Grove Avenue, 
Metuchen, N.J.; “The big reunion is fading 
away into the distance now, but it will 
have to do a lot of fading before the 
memory of that good time is completely 
gone. The Class should be, and I believe 
most of them are, everlastingly grateful to 
you for making it possible. I've had the 
same job you handled, in running a lot of 
big Bakelite parties, and I know what you 
go through, and how few people appreciate 
it. . . . Here are the films I snapped — 
— mostly poor — a few all right. I had 
Casselman and Durkee and Landers with 
me as passengers. Notice what a spot we 
picked to snap a picture — just made for 
us." 

From Bill McEwen, Wellsville, N.Y.: 
“The reunion was a decided success, 100 
per cent because of your efforts. You have 
kept up the interest of the members of the 
Class to the extent that all those there are 
looking ahead to the next one in 1950 
which is not too far ahead." 

Maurice Brandt, Post Office Box 695, 
Trenton, N.J.: “It is with embarrassment 
that the Class’s worst correspondent writes 
1915’s best member, but keep up the good 
work. There are a lot of us poor writers 
who are mighty appreciative of what you 
do. It was a wonderful reunion." 

Herbert Anderson, Winding Brook, 
Prospectville. Pa., writes: “I certainly did 
enjoy our reunion at the Cape, and I hope 
that when our 35th comes along we shall 
set an attendance record. . . . By a strange 
circumstance I wound up without even a 
single package of cardinal and gray “Lo- 
Jacs” for the house with only a memory 
verifying my having ordered for the re¬ 
union!" Now that's a shame that Herb 
didn't get any return on his investment. 
In fact, I was almost trampled on myself 
trying to get one set. A popular gift! But 
I did find some to send to Herb to help 
him. 

John B. Neal, Norton Laboratories, 
Inc., Lockport, N.Y.: "I have been pretty 
slow this year but am glad to attach here¬ 
with my check for the Alumni Fund. If 
you keep plugging on these late guys like 
me, I am sure you will get it over the 
top. . . . You will recall the famous boat 
trip at the reunion. When we were down 
in the lobby, one of the smaller brethren 
was complaining that he didn’t have a 
jacket to wear, and I went up to the room 
and obtained for him a golf windbreaker of 
double thickness, brown on the outside 
and white on the inside, to use on the trip. 

. . . Later on, I saw him on the boat dock 
down at Woods Hole wearing the jacket. 
Still later on in the evening, he told me 
he had returned it to my room. . . . Un¬ 
fortunately, however, as you may recall, 
I had switched rooms, and instead of re¬ 
turning it to the room number that I told 
him he must have gone to the desk and 
gotten the original room number and 
returned it there. . . . Anyway, I re¬ 
turned on Sundap night without the 
jacket. ... It isn't too serious a loss, but 
in addition to the jacket, I am quite certain 


that I put in one of its pockets a small 
passbook of Mrs. Neal’s on the local bank 
— of no particular value, except as a 
matter of sentiment; but I can’t find it 
anywhere else, and I had it with me on 
that trip." If any of you can help Ben 
locate his jacket. I’m sure he would 
appreciate it. On my annual summer visit 
to Buffalo, the Hiltons were away, but the 
Neals carried on the tradition with an 
afternoon and evening at the Buffalo 
Country Club, leaving me convinced that 
it is impossible to dry up Niagara Falls in 
that short length of time. 

At the Alumni Dinner at the Boston 
Statler on June 8 the following 1915 men 
were present: Phil Alger, L. H. Bailey, 
Evers Burtner, O. R. Freeman, Gabe 
Hilton, Parry Keller, B. W. Lassen, D. H. 
McMurtrie, A. S. Morrison, P. J. Munn, 
F. P. Scully. 

We have another class bride! And to her 
go the wishes of the Class for all the best. 
Jim Tobey’s daughter, Sylvia Lincoln, was 
married to Richard Ellis Hoisington on 
Friday, August 16, at Rye, N.Y. 

If you haven’t already sent in your con¬ 
tribution to the Alumni Fund this is a good 
time to do it. Mail it before the end of the 
year and put 1915 over the top again. If 
everyone here were as intent and generous 
as Pellian T. C. Mar, Rear Admiral in the 
Chinese Navy, who sends his from the 
Chinese Navy Kiangnan Dockyard, Arse¬ 
nal Road in Shanghai, 1915 would make its 
quota. 

My summer visits included an evening 
in Boston with Tom Huff, 7038-40 Garrett 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa., who was visiting 
here; lunch with San Willis on from St. 
Louis; and the usual round of pleasant 
associations with the Boston gang. If you 
want notes like these to continue, write 
me and "help Azel.” — Azel W. Mack, 
Secretary, 40 St. Paul Street, Brookline 46, 
Mass. 

1916 

It seems to be unanimous. The 30th 
reunion had everything. With 100 per cent 
perfect weather — meaning temperature 
exactly right and a really clear blue sky — 
77 members of the Class gathered at East 
Bay Lodge, Osterville, Mass., over a 
three-day week end, June 14, 15, and 16. 
They came by plane, car, and rail. As far 
as is known, no one had to walk! Flying 
in from Newark early on Thursday were 
Peb Stone, George Maverick, and Meade 
Bolton. Other early arrivals were Bill 
Farthing and Jim Evans, who drove in 
Thursday evening from New York. Sharing 
the spotlight with the above were Steve 
Brophy, Dina Coleman, and Harold Dodge. 

Golf, bridge, tennis, swimming, remi¬ 
niscing, bar-flying, and just plain sitting, 
were the principal occupations of the three- 
day period. Of special significance to the 
Class was the fact that Mrs. Leghorn, our 
gracious hostess, is the good-looking sister 
of the Ken Sully of California. Hen Shepard 
was in charge of arrangements at this most 
delightful of spots on Cape Cod. Tom 
Berrigan ran the sports events. Bob Wilson 
presided over the bridge tables, and Bill 
Farthing again donated a "President’s 
Cup” for the top golf prize. Jim Evans, 
"mystery chairman,” had a series of big 
surprises up his sleeve. Prizes for sports 
events, for the banquet lucky numbers. 


and for the series of raffles conducted to 
cover certain extraordinary expenses, were 
donated by many and were of a choice and 
varied nature. 

The shore dinner on Friday evening was, 
conservatively speaking, somewhat noisy. 
Bill Farthing had his hands full suppressing 
the noise level sufficiently from time to 
time to permit intelligent reception of his 
announcements. On a lucky number draw¬ 
ing, Walter Binger came in first for a bottle 
of Scotch, and George Maverick took 
the second prize of golf balls, which he 
promptly scattered over the floor in all 
possible directions. 

On Saturday afternoon there was lively 
baseball, with Tom Berrigan as captain 
of the New England team and Frank Ross 
as captain of the U. W. team. Hovey Free¬ 
man was the perfect umpire, telling each 
batter just what to hit, good or bad! A 
sidelight of the game included the passing 
of a live frog from pocket to pocket be¬ 
tween Peb Stone, Bill Farthing, and Ralph 
Fletcher. In the tennis tournament Jap Carr 
and Steve Berke came out on top. 

The grand reunion dinner started off at 
7:30 on Saturday evening, with a roaming 
musician, distribution of prizes, and no 
speeches (so the announcements said). 
Shortly before dinner the class picture was 
taken on the esplanade. Phil Baker acted 
as master of ceremonies in distributing 
the prizes. Before proceeding to business, 
Phil promised free keys to the city of De¬ 
troit — the ideal spot for the 35th reunion, 
he said — and was it a new automobile to 
all comers if his offer were accepted ? For golf, 
the low prize went to Frank Ross, with an 
actual count of 78. By the w^, did you 
know that Frank was the Connecticut 
state golf champion in 1926, the Connecti¬ 
cut state champion in 1930, and the New 
England champion in 1933? In the Kickers’ 
Handicap, Harold Gray got first prize; 
Maurice Holland, second. Four out of the 
24 entered in the Kickers’ shot under 90 
on the beautiful Wianno golf course. Ac 
the other end, at least five out of the 24 
had a gross over 125. This latter informa¬ 
tion is given to show that competition 
may be had at any level at 1916 reunions. 
Bring your clubs the next time. Further 
raffles at the reunion dinner turned up 
many winners. Rusty White won a bira- 
bath, and since Rusty had no bird the Class 
felt sorry for him and furnished him with 
same, so it is told. The Saturday night 
bridge tournament was run by Bob Wilson, 
and several tables took things seriously 
until the wee hours; kibitzers outnumbered 
players. 

On Sunday more golf for the golfers and 
more sitting for the loafers, topped off by 
regular class meeting on the beach at noon. 
The following were elected members of the 
executive committee: President, Bill Farth¬ 
ing; Treasurer, Hovey Freeman; Secretary, 
Ralph A. Fletcher; Assistant Secretary, 
Harold Dodge; and two members-at- 
large, Steve Brophy and Chuck Loomis. 
At the meeting Walter Binger brought up 
the matter of printing the class history, 
using the information furnished at the 
25th reunion, supplemented by addenda 
for the last five years. It was voted that 
Walt circularize the Class for expressions 
of their opinion. 

Steve Brophy, chairman of the commit¬ 
tee, deserves a citation, for much of the 
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burden of the arrangements fell to him. 
Special praise also goes to Bill Farthing, 
who held himself continually available to 
welcome every new arrival and to see that 
no one missea anything. Steve Whitney is 
also in line for commendations, for he 
furnished two beach wagons for trans¬ 
portation from the University Club to 
Osterville. Added to the list of those who 
contributed to the success of the reunion 
should be the name of Barney Gordon for 
his cardinal and gray nylon stocking caps 
and the many pairs of nylons he donated. 
Telegrams and letters of regret were re- 
ceivwi from the many who were unable to 
attend, and most of these expressed a re¬ 
solve to be present at the 35th. Rest assured 
were missed. 

In a more serious vein the Class has en¬ 
joyed prominence. Witness the following: 
Nancy Duxbury Freeman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hovey Thomas Freeman, of 
Providence and Bristol, R.I., was married 
on August 3 to Norman Douglas MacLeod, 
Jr., of Kenyon, R.I. — In the spring, Terry 
R. Oberg, 274 West End Road, South Or¬ 
ange, N.J., was given a dinner at the 
Newark Athletic Club in observance of 
completion of his 25th year with the West¬ 
ern Electric Company. He is in charge of 
the supervisory and job training program 
at the Kearney works. — Laurin Zilliacus, 
International President of the New Edu¬ 
cation Fellowship, has been teaching at 
Columbia and living in Darien. Dr. Zillia¬ 
cus was very active during the war with 
the Finnish underground movement, and 
later with the foreign diplomatic service 
in Sweden. 

Gordon F. Fair has now, we hear, been 
appointed dean of the graduate school of 
engineering at Harvard, where he has 
been a member of the faculty since 1918. — 
Charles J. McCarthy, Vice-president of 
United Aircraft, officiated in July at a test 
air race. In the demonstration, a helicopter, 
flown from Bridgeport to Hartford, beat 
by 17 minutes a plane, train, and automo¬ 
bile leaving at the same time and travers¬ 
ing the same course. — Russell Hubbard 
White of 497 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
has published a new edition of the Bible. 
He has combined the four gospels into one 
book under the title of "The Combined 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John.” Rusty has just announced the first 
edition. 

Harold Dodge, Assistant Secretary, is to 
be commended for his splendid notes on 
the reunion. If the December issue permits, 
we will try to work in the remainder. — 
Ralph A. Fletcher, Stcretary, P.O. Box 71, 
West Chelmsford, Mass. Harold F. Dodge, 
Assistant Secretary, Bell Telephone Labora¬ 
tories, 463 West Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

1917 

Alumni Day activities were made even 
more festive by the sight of so many fa¬ 
miliar faces among members of the Class, 
and a favorable introduction was estab¬ 
lished to the big plans for our 30th reunion 
next year. 

Our members with literary leanings have 
been busy recently, and we find that W. 1. 
McNeill has developed the theme of "Edu¬ 
cation for Controllership" in the May, 
1946, issue of the Controller. There has also 
come to our attention notice of the publi¬ 
cation in Motor Boating of "Celestial Navi¬ 


gation Simplified” written by W. Mack 
Angas, who is a commodore in the Navy, 
and others. Out in the Pacific Northwest, 
Neal Tourtellotte, who has been asked to 
“farrow” a column from time to time in 
the Weekly Livestock Journal, has further 
discussed "More Profit from Swine” in a 
recent issue, and will appreciate any com¬ 
ments on this topic to Box 263, Route 1, 
Woodinville, Wash. 

Some changes in positions have been 
made. A. C. Carlton left Ordnance to join 
the staff of the Franklin Institute in Phila¬ 
delphia as executive director of the museum. 
In addition to the museum, the Institute is 
carrying on an extensive research program 
and performs the usual functions of a 
scientific society. Dick Logan is with 
Charles T. Main, Boston architects and 
engineers, who prepare plans and specifi¬ 
cations for, and supervise construction of, 
all types of industrial buildings, as well 
as other engineering work. Walter F. Pond, 
state geologist of Tennessee for ISyears,has 
accepted the position of geologist for the 
Magnet Cove Barium Corporation at Mal¬ 
vern, Ark. In addition to handling the 
company's geologic problems in connection 
with Arkansas barite deposits, he will 
investigate other mineral holdings of the 
company in various parts of the United 
States. Bob Marlow’s headquarters with 
the Ground Safety Office of the Army Air 
Forces are now at Westover Field, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Among our members in the military 
forces. Max J. Mackler and Herbert C. 
Williamson were designated full colonels. 

Stanley Knox Cooper, living in Sewick- 
ley. Pa., and executive of the Johns-Man- 
ville Company, must be proud of his wife, 
Esther Sayward Cooper, whose talents 
in musical composition and choreography 
have caused her to be numbered among 
the "Who's Who” in Pittsburgh music 
circles. 

P. Y. Hu left Pittsburgh early in June, 
and his plans were to make a trip of about 
two months to Europe and then return to 
the United States again before finally going 
back to China. His address is National 
Resources Commission of China, 111 Broad¬ 
way, New York. — Raymond Stevens, 
Secretary,y:i Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
42, Mass. Philip E. Hulburd, Assistant 
Secretary, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N.H. 

1918 

It was the last week in August. All over 
New England vacationers were engaged in 
the pursuit of happiness. Some were 
stretched in languor on a beach. Some 
swung in hammocks. Some indolently 
travel the petty arc transcribed by a rock¬ 
ing chair. Of these, some were also lazily 
thumbing Life, but those of us who belong 
to 1918 got a quick nudge upon reaching 
page 67, for there, seated on the mullion 
(or whatever the architects call it) of 
unfinished window with his overcoated 
back to the wide Atlantic, sat Bill Wills. 
"Boston Architect Designs the Kinds of 
Houses Most Americans Want,” says the 
caption. Yea, verily, but of the 140 million 
Americans only eleven hundred families, 
and some incalculable fraction thereof, 
live in one of Bill’s houses. We ran off the 
edge of the slide rule trying to calculate 
how many of them have read his six books. 


now running into over 520,000 copies. The 
story says in part: "Solidly entrenched as 
the leading U. S. designer of small tradi¬ 
tional houses. Wills has become a focal 
point for the distaste of many of the coun¬ 
try’s more vociferous but less popular 
modern architects. They call him a copyist 
and an opportunist and scorn his lack of 
enthusiasm for designing 'machines for 
living.’ In rebuttal. Wills maintains that 
good residential architecture should be 
rimarily emotional and, like a good art, 
e a part of the people and understood by 
them — a status which modern architec¬ 
ture cannot yet claim.” You tell ’em. 
Bill, and as a matter of fact, we heartily 
agree with you. Incidentally, our consult¬ 
ing psychiatrist diagnoses that "copyist” 
name calling as subconscious envy. Con¬ 
gratulations on the million dollars’ worth 
(well, twenty-five thousand anyway) of 
free advertising. You deserve it as a long 
due payment for what the Admiral said 
to you when you drew that cartoon called 
”A Wet Corner of the Dry Dock” way 
back in World War 1. 

Through the columns of the News Record, 
published in that disturbing city called 
New York, comes word of Peter M. Strang, 
a lieutenant commander in the Naval Re¬ 
serve at the time of discharge, who, so it 
says, has joined the alliteratively titled 
Institute of Textile TechnoloCT in Char¬ 
lottesville, Va., for the purpose (we gather) 
of working on the development of textile 
machinery. "He comes to the Institute,” 
the paper goes on to say in its omniscience, 
"after three and a half years in the Navy 
as resident naval inspector of ordnance at 
Danbury, Conn. Although born in Scotland, 
Mr. Strang claims Massachusetts as his 
home state. He has been interested in 
various aspects of textile research, partic¬ 
ularly mill development and new equip¬ 
ment, all his life. His first association was 
with the engineering firm of Lockwood- 
Green and Company, followed by work 
with a mill supply firm in Spartanburg, 
S.C. For six years he was senior cotton 
technologist with the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Strang is a 
frequent contributor to various technical 
journals, his publications including such 
articles as 'Mill Consumption of American 
Cotton by Grade and Staple,’ 'Sun Spots, 
Ionization of Air and 'Textiles,' 'Some 
Phases of Cotton Character,’ and numer¬ 
ous others.” 

Alexander Magoun claims to have driven 
his 1940 Plymouth 20,000 miles since March 
1, mostly on business. Anyway, we know 
that he was visiting professor in Oregon 
last summer, participating both at Oregon 
State and the University of Oregon. To 
illustrate what a small world this is (we 
couldn’t take the time to think up a more 
original expression) he was stoppM twice 
on the streets of Corvallis, Ore., in less 
than a month by some former student. 
The first was Albert W. Schlechten, who 
got his doctorate from Course III in 1940 
and has lately gone to head the metallurgy 
department at the Missouri School of 
Mines. The other was Thomas B. Hayes '40, 
VI-A, who is a partner in a firm of consult¬ 
ing engineers, with offices in Corvallis. 
Th^ know you by the whiskers, Professor. 
— Grbtchen Palmer, Secretary, The 
Thomas School, The Wilson Road, Roway- 
ton. Conn. 
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1919 

Timothy E, Shea of Rutherford, N.I., 
was awarded the Medal for Merit by the 
Navy, an account of the award appearing 
in the New York Times on June 5. The 
presentation was made in Washington, 
D.C., with Secretary Forrestal, Admiral 
Nimitz, and many ranking submarine of¬ 
ficers present. The citation by President 
Truman follows: “Timothy E. Shea, for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding services in fur¬ 
therance of the war efforts of the United 
States, while serving as chairman of a 
section of the National Defense Research 
Committee. Under his brilliant and in¬ 
spiring leadership the activities under his 
direction, working in closest co-operation 
with naval activities ashore and afloat, 
designed, produced, and installed many 
devices which enhanced to a tremendous 
extent the offensive and defensive potential 
of units of the United States Fleet in their 
highly successful war against our enemies. 
This action on his part is in keeping with 
the highest traditions, long since estab¬ 
lished by the patriots of the United States 
of America.” Timothy also received a 
degree of doctor of science from Columbia 
University with the following commenda¬ 
tion, “Timothy E. Shea, engineer; noted 
for research in the fields of electrical net¬ 
works and communications equipment; re¬ 
sponsible for the development of submarine 
devices during the war; displaying in that 
connection the highest qualities of leader¬ 
ship in administration and initiative in 
research; one of ‘those rare intelligences, 
active, alert, inventive.’ ” The Wellesley 
Townsman on June 13 carried, in addition 
to this story, the following interesting 
biographical information with regard to 
Tim: "While on leave of absence from 
Western Electric Company, during 1941-45, 
Shea was director of research for Columbia 
University and member of Division Six, 
National Defense Research Committee. Be¬ 
sides directing the New London laboratory 
and other activities, he supervised a large 
number of engineers and scientists working 
with the Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor and 
in forward areas, and maintained liaison 
with Pacific Fleet commands.” 

Karl Rodgers relayed some of the above 
information to me in his letter of June 5, 
and he also gave me some information 
about Bernard Coleman, who spoke at the 
National Convention of Social Workers in 
Buffalo at about that time. — Alan G. 
Richards writes that he has tried to get in 
touch with me in New York but has 
missed me each time. His conclusion is 
that I do not stay at home any more than 
he dpes. 

The Alumni Association sent in the 
information that Edward E. Scofield has 
severed his connection with the Washing¬ 
ton Water Power Company and is now with 
the Lee F. Austin Company at West 820 
Second Avenue, Spokane 5, Wash., and 
also that William H. Bassett, Jr., former 
chief of the ammunition branch of the 
Army Service Forces at the Springfield 
Ordnance District in Springfield, Mass., is 
now at the Army Industrial College in 
Washington, D.C. — The Newton, Mass., 
Graphic on May 16 carried a story about 
Carl Phelps, principal of the Kodaikanal 
School of Southern India, and his talk to 


the Newton Rotary Club about educational 
facilities for American children in southern 
India. — Eugene R. Smoley, Secretary, The 
Lummus Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Alan G. Richards, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge 40, Mass. 

1920 

Your Secretary hopes that each and every 
one of you had a good summer and still 
retains some of that tan. I could fill a whole 
page with an enthusiastic account of our 
reunion at Pine Orchard last June, but 
those who were present have received by 
now a souvenir of the occasion, and those 
who weren’t would only feel bad if I were 
able to convey some idea of the good time 
we had and the good fellowship chat was 
generated. Suffice it to say, that it was 
probably the most successful of all of our 
reunions to date. There were some 75 on 
deck. The weather, accommodations, and 
food were as near perfection as could be, 
and everything clicked all the way through. 
You had better not be absent from the 
next one. These occasions are simply too 
good to miss. 

Dave Fiske couldn’t make the reunion 
but did write to Say how sorry he was. He 
returned from four years in the Army, 
ending with a trip to Manila, and is back 
at the old stand as secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers at 
40 West 40th Street, New York, a job he 
has held for 20 years. Dave has a daughter 
in college and a son nearly there. 

Bob Davis of 535 Fountain Street, Grand 
Rapids, is the most recent contributor to 
our class gift, recent only because the 
generous bond which he purchased for the 
fund was lost by the bank and only recently 
recovered. This is therefore in belated 
acknowledgment of Bob’s fine class spirit. 
May he set an example to the rest of the 
laggards! (If any of you have forgotten 
what to do, don’t hesitate to ask me.) 

Bob Tobin celebrated with us at the 
reunion his waning days as an old bach 
and married Phyllis Patricia Lake of New 
York and Beverly Hills in July. The happy 
couple had an extended honeymoon in 
Mexico City and are making their home in 
New York City and Fairfield, Conn., where 
Bob is president of the Tilo Roofing Com¬ 
pany. 

Heinie Haskell has been made vice- 
president and director of the East Coast 
Aviation Corporation of Rhode Island. 
Heinie is owner of the Ri Conn Airport in 
Green, R.I. Before leaving the service as 
a commander in the Navy, he worked for 
the Bureau of Aeronautics on the produc¬ 
tion of airplane engines, jet engines, and 
aircraft components and studied jet propul¬ 
sion developments in Germany. He is 
president and treasurer of the Brunswick 
Worsted Mills in Moosup, Conn., and is 
a director of the Plainfield National Bank. 
He has four children, including a 12-year- 
old son who is a pilot, although he isn’t 
permitted to solo because of his age. 

Dean Willey has been made assistant 
vice-president of the New Haven Railroad. 
He has been with the railroad ever since 
graduation. Amasa Castor, a lieutenant 
colonel, is in Manchester, N.H., at 91 
Bay Street. Clyde Hall is in Osprey, Fla. 
John McLeod is in Los Angeles, at 531 



South Orange Grove Avenue. A1 Peterson 
has left Chicago and gone to Montevideo, 
Uruguay, with the International Automat¬ 
ic Electric Corporation. M. S. Sanders has 
left New York for Wytheville, Fla. Whit¬ 
ney Swift is at the Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa. Louis Vance is in Racine, Wis. George 
Anderson is in Silver Spring, Md. Robert 
Hayler, Rear Admiral, U.S.N., is back from 
the Pacific and in Washington. Bill Dewey 
is in Longmeadow, Mass., at 152 Belle- 
claire Avenue. Harold Hedberg is in Al¬ 
bany, at 15 Academy Road. Ted Kendrick 
has moved from Bristol, Tenn., to Rich¬ 
mond, Va. Charles E. Packard is an as¬ 
sistant professor of biology at Alfred Uni¬ 
versity, Alfred, N.Y. Sink Carleton, who 
was a lieutenant colonel, is back with 
Sherwin Williams at Bound Brook, N.J. 
We especially enjoyed seeing him at the 
reunion. Leland Gilliatt, also a former 
lieutenant colonel, is back in Marblehead, 
Mass. Art Atwater is back in this country 
at Houston, Texas, with Arthur G. McKee 
and Company. 

Your Secretary would certainly like to 
hear from some of the above mentioned, 
as well as others not mentioned, because 
we haven’t even got this much news about 
them. 

The Newark, N.J., Star Ledger contained 
a big feature article with pictures, describ¬ 
ing the unique home of the K. B. Whites 
at 1300 Manhattan Avenue, Union City. 
K. B. transformed a block of five garages 
into a beautiful and unusual home, based 
on his and his wife’s residence in Brittany. 
One huge room has been ingeniously de¬ 
signed to serve all purposes, including, 
believe it or not, a blue concrete pool in 
the center of the room which serves as the 
bathtub. Some of you fellows in and 
around New York ought to go and see 
this remarkable house. Maybe you could 
even take a bath! — Harold Boobee, Sec¬ 
retary, 7 Dartmouth Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 

1921 

Hearty greetings and welcome back to 
the family circle. There’s plenty to report 
on the proceedings of our 25th reunion in 
June; so, with due thanks to those who 
worked so hard to plan the reunion and 
those who came out and assured its success, 
let's look at the record. 

On the eve of Alumni Day, Dr. Compton 
gave a dinner for the honorary secretaries 
and the admission counselors, at which the 
Class was represented by Wint Dean, Ed 
Farrand, Irvjakobson, m Lockwood, Bill 
Sherry, Whit Spaulding, George Welch, 
and Cac Clarke as representatives of the 
Institute Administration in various lo¬ 
calities, and by Jack Rule as one of the 
admission counselors from the Faculty. 

Alumni Day on June 8 saw the gathering 
of the clan in Cambridge. Luncheon in 
Du Pont Court provided the first meeting 
of the group and proved that we all de¬ 
served Cabot Medals for weathering the 
physical endurance test of the special 1921 
table, located beyond all reach of shade. 
To our regret, it was learned that our 
reunion chairman, Dan Harvey, was pre¬ 
vented from seeing the fruit of his labors 
and would be unable to leave New York 
because of a death in the family. 

At the Stein Banquet that evening, some 
15 tables seated the Class in the center of. 



the Statler ballroom. Warrie Norton, Presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Association, served as 
toastmaster for the occasion, and your then 
Assistant Secretary was privilege to pre¬ 
sent to President Gsmpton our class gift. 
For this gift, we are underwriting a me¬ 
morial to those of all classes who made 
the supreme sacrifice in World War II, to 
be placed in the main lobby at Technology 
when war records are complete and archi¬ 
tectural details determined. 

Although a violent storm of hurricane 
force passed over Boston and the shore 
area during the banquet, the following day 
was unusually fine, and the 1921 caravan 
drove to East Bay Lodge at Osterville, 
Mass., on the south shore of the Gipe, for 
two excellent days of sports and divers 
scheduled and impromptu gatherings. Some 
153 members of the Class participated in 
the three-day session. Although Dan s 
committee of Chick Kurth, Murray Jones, 
Jack Rule, Josh Crosby, Lark Randall, Mel 
Jenney, Bob Miller, and Paul Rutherford 
had encountered many difficulties in secur¬ 
ing a spot for the reunion and in finding 
sufficient accommodations, it was a pleasure 
to welcome an additional group of 51. 
comprising wives, children, and guests. 
Chick and Murray were victims of the 
storm in that the Boston Edison com¬ 
mandeered their services immediately after 
the Boston banquet, and they were unable 
to get to Osterville. Among those in uni¬ 
form were two two-star generals, Dan 
Noce and Stan Scott, both holders of the 
Distinguished Service Medal, who made 
a special trip from Washington for the 
occasion. 

Warrie Norton presided at the class 
banquet on Sunday, at which Charlie 
O’Donnell made numerous group photo¬ 
graphs. A feature of the evening was the 
showing of movies and stills from past 
reunions as taken by Bob Miller and also 
put together by him from the reels and 
snapshots which you fellows sent in. Dur¬ 
ing the business session, Zam Giddens 
reported on the progress of his class gift 
committee and election of officers provided 
promotions for your erstwhile Secretary- 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. Ray St. 
Laurent was elected president and Cac 
Clarke made secretary and treasurer of the 
Class. In the balloting earlier this year. 
Chick Kurth was re-elected as our Alumni 
Council representative. 

Among those to whom prizes were 
awarded were the following: for coming 
the greatest distances. Jack Kendall, Den¬ 
ver, and Bill Sherry, Tulsa; foreign coun¬ 
try, Helier Rodriguez, Cuba; for the largest 
family. Bill Sherry with six daughters and 
orte son and Bob Miller with five daughters 
and one son. A special prize went to Vic 
Hassold as the father of triplets. Fred 
Binns, Wint Dean, and Luther Goff won 
recognition as the grandfathers present. 
Luther also claims the distinction of being 
the most recent father in the Class with 
his fourth child, a son, then five weeks old. 
Vic Phaneuf won the prize for the kicker’s 
golf tournament with Professor Bill Timbie 
and Bill Sherry capturing prizes in a tie as 
runners-up. Low gross was won by Herb 
Gwynn and high gross by Jack Sherman. 
Little Billy Sherry, Jr., pulled the numbers 
from a hat for the door prizes, vvhich went 
to Elly Adams, Asher Cohen, Vic Hassold, 
and ^ Wylde. The piici df resistance of the 


evening was the now traditional story¬ 
telling contest, in which Elly Adams nosed 
out Herb Nock for first hopors, despite 
Phil Coffin’s efforts to repeat his triumph 
of five years ago. A new addition was the 
special contest among the judges, which 
was won by our regular guest of Course 
VI-A, Bill Timbie. 

Monday, June 10, the 25th anniversary 
date of our graduation, brought a continua¬ 
tion of reuning and relaxation until fare¬ 
wells became general, late in the afternoon. 
A class directory was distributed at Oster¬ 
ville, and, since your Secretary has a few 
extra copies, they will be sent to those who 
request them as long as the supply lasts. 
Please send in your reunion questionnaires 
if you have not already done so. 

Present for the June festivities were the 
following: Elliott T. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Adams, Wallace T. Adams, 
Anthony Anable, Paul N. Anderson, Al¬ 
bert E. Bachmann, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Barriger, 3d, Garvin Bawden, Roderic L. 
Bent, Frederick W. Binns, Edward W. 
Booth, A. Ilsley Bradley, Charles A. Breed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Butters, Albert Cal¬ 
vert, Attilio Canzanelli, Christopher C. 
Carven, Lawrence D. Chellis, George A. 
Chutter, Philip W. Clark, Edwin R. Clark, 
Carole A. Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ernest 

D. Clarkson, Philip T. Coffin, Asher Z. 
Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Collins, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert S. Cook and guests, 
Josiah D. Crosby, John D. Crowley, James 
R. Cudworth, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Cum¬ 
mings, Mr. and Mrs. Winter Dean, Edwin 

F. Delany, Edouard N. Dube, Albert L. 
Edson, Willard A. Emery, John A. Facey, 
Edmund G. Farrand, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 

E. Ferdinand, Benjamin Fisher, Hartwell 
Flemming, Webster W. F^moyer, Joseph 
W. Gartland, Zambry P. Giddens, Luther 
Goff, Mr. and Mrs. George F. Gokey, Max 

C. Goldberg, Manuel M. Green, C. Doane 
Greene, Harold D. Griswold, Herbert W. 
Gwynn, Victor C. Hassold, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter). Hamburger, Mr. and Mrs. Mun- 
roe C. Hawes, Sumner Hayward, Edward 
W. Haywood, Sanford J. Hill, Professor 
and Mrs. Victor O. Homerberg, William 

G. Horvitz, Dugald C. Jackson, Jr., Irving 

D. Jakobson, Melvin R. Jenney, Andrew 
Jensen, Jr., Algot J. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Harry R. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Murray Jones, Claire and Malcolm Jones, 
Herbert A. Kaufmann, Mr. and Mrs. Jo¬ 
seph G. Kaufman and David Kaufman, 
Jackson W. Kendall, Ambrose L. Kerrigan, 
Albert J. Kiley, Francis B. Kittredge, Wil¬ 
liam C. Kohl, Fred E. Kowarsky, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry R. Kurth, Ivan C. Lawrence, 
G. Howard LeFevre, Leon A. Lloyd, G. 
Frank Lord, Joseph M. Lurie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald F. Lyman, Theodore McArn, 
Willis L. MacComb and guest, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund J. MacDonald, Joseph J. 
MacDonald, Donald B. McGuire, Richard 
McKay, Mr. and Mrs. Charles MacKinnon, 
Alexander M. McMorran, Dan MacNeil, 
Joseph A. Mahoney, Louis Mandel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Mann, Robert F. Miller, 
Hector A. Moineau, Joseph C. Morrell, 
Harry M. Myers, Philip A. Nelles, Jr., 
Patricia and Alice Nelles, Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher B. Nelson, Daniel Noce, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert K. Nock, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Warren Norton, A. Abba Orlinger, 
James S. Parsons, Norman F. Patton, Ernest 
Pauli, J. Trevor Peirce, Mr. and Mrs. Leo 


C. Pelkus, Mr. and Mrs. Victor S. Phaneuf, 
and Richard Phaneuf, William B. Plummer, 
George W. Pollock, Albert E. Povah, Ray¬ 
mond L. Presbrey, Mr. and Mrs. Larcom 
Randall, William C. Ready, Herbert W. 
Reinhard, Mr. and Mrs. Antonio H. Rod¬ 
riguez, Arnold C. Rood, Edwin C. Rose, 
Melvin C. Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Rosenfield, Fred M. Rowell, John T. Rule, 
Paul H. Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond A. St. Laurent, Joseph J. Schaefer, 
George Schnitzler, Mr. and Mrs. Edson 1. 
Schock, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer Scott, Stan¬ 
ley L. Scott, Stephen J. Seampos, Samuel 
Sharlach, Ralph M. Shaw, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Sherman and Margaret Sher¬ 
man, William J. Sherry, and William J. 
Sherry, Jr., George E. Shoemaker, Saul M. 
Silverstein, Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy D. Snyder, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Spaulding, Lyall L. Stuart, 
George ’Thomson, Professor William H. 
Timbie, Mr. and Mrs. Everett R. Tucker, 
Arthur A. Turner, Robert E. Waterman, 
Joseph Wenick, David P. Wheatland, 
Frank H. Whelan, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Witherow, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Wil¬ 
liams, J. van Horn Whipple, A. Royal 
Wood, Edward P. Wylde. 

A most pleasant surprise was a telephone 
call we received late in July from Harry P. 
Field of Honolulu, who was unable to 
schedule transportation in time to reach 
the reunion but came to the States to ar¬ 
range for the older of his two sons to enter 
college here. The same day another wel¬ 
come call came from Helier Rodriguez, 
who, with his charming wife, Graciela, 
was in town on his way back to Havana 
after a trip through Canada. We promptly 
hustled all three to Glen Ridge for dinner 
and sent out hurry calls to the New Jersey 
contingent. Mr. and Mrs. Phil Coffin 
rushed in from around the corner, the 
George Chutters and Sumner Haywards 
broke all speed records on the road from 
Ridgewood, while Gus and Regie Munning 
scooped up their Chicago guests, the Clen- 
denins, from a birthday party for the 
latter’s 15-year-old daughter, and together 
we celebrated a second edition of the June 
party. Harry, who is commercial manager 
of the Hawaiian Electric Company, sends 
his regards to all and promises to visit 
here more frequently in the future. Helier 
has written an appreciative letter thanking 
the Class for its hospitality. For the record, 
he is president of the San Augustin Sugar 
Corporation and owner of the America 
Theater. 

The engagement is announced of Mary 
Stillman Brigham of Newton Center, 
Mass., to Benjamin Fisher of Dedham, 
Mass. Miss Brigham is a Vassar graduate 
and recently served as an officer in the 
Waves. Ben is assistant secretary of the 
Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass. Mrs. 
Rachel Tuttle Martin of Waban, Mass., 
and Charles Earle Thornton of Winchester, 
Mass., were married on June 19. Mrs. 
Thornton is a graduate of Smith, and 
Charlie is an engineer with Stone and 
Webster, Boston. They will make their 
home at 34 Salisbury Street, Winchester. 

A minute of silence was observed at the 
reunion for those who had left our ranks 
since the Class came into existence. Par¬ 
ticular mention was made of those on the 
honor rolls for both world wars: Donald 
W. Curry in the last war and Howard R. 


Healy, David A. Newcomer, Alfred J. 
Lyon, Carl W. Starck, and Fred L. Ray¬ 
mond in the recent conflict. It has been 
confirmed that Lieutenant Raymond, 
U.S.N., was captured in the Philippines 
and lost his life when the ship on which 
he was being transferred to Japan was 
torpedoed in Subic Bay on December 15, 
1944 . Word has been received of the passing 
of John Thornton Hull in Worcester, Mass., 
on March 16. 

It is with deep appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon them that your new (?) 
officers assume the responsibilities assigned. 
The support which you have given us in 
the past has lightened the tasks and added 
to the enjoyment of performing them. 
Write to your Secretary now and say you’ll 
keep it up! — Carole A. Clarke, Secretary, 
International Standard Electric Corpora¬ 
tion, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 

1922 

As these notes are being written, our 
reunion is less than nine months away, 
and it is time that everyone began making 
plans to attend. The preliminary notice 
and return postal card which went out 
last spring met with a good response, 
indicating that upwards of 200 will be in 
attendance next June. Unfortunately, we 
have been unable to make definite arrange¬ 
ments because up to this moment the date 
for the commencement exercises has not 
been definitely established. 

What might be called a pre-reunion 
dinner for the men in the vicinity of New 
York was held at the Technology Club on 
June 24. Forty-one attended, including 
Class President Browning, who came on 
from Detroit expressly for the occasion. 
Browning commented at some length on 
his activities in Washington and then 
focused attention on the class fund which 
is being built up for the traditional 25-year 
gift to the Institute. Browning urged that 
the goal be set at $50,000, and the majority 
of those present expressed the belief that 
this goal could, and should, be attained. 
As you read these notes, do not delay any 
more but take action to do your part in 
raising this fund. 

Thirty-five of the Class attended the 
Alumni Dinner in Boston in June, which 
was preceded as usual by cocktails in 
Whitworth Ferguson's suite at the Statler. 
During the after-dinner speeches, special 
mention was made of A1 Browning's out¬ 
standing work for the government and for 
the Alumni Association. With characteris¬ 
tic modesty, A1 escaped from the ballroom 
during the applause, perhaps to snatch a 
short one at the bar downstairs. 

Congratulations to Crawford H. Greene- 
walt for his recent election as vice-presi¬ 
dent and member of the executive com¬ 
mittee of E. I. du Pont de Nemours. He 
has been a Du Pont director for some time. 
— In the July issue of American lAagaxine, 
our own Phyllis Krafft (Newill) had a 
very interesting and illuminating article 
about Professor Schell, entitled "The Pro¬ 
fessor who lives 2,000 Lives.” —One of 
the last of the bachelors has deserted the 
rank. Howard B. Sloan was married on 
July 13 to Eleanor Williams of Lynn, Mass. 
Pete and his bride will reside at 161 Lynn 
Shore Drive. Best wishes to both. — While 
on the subject of vital statistics, we can 
not resist felicitations to Hugh Shirey of 


Rochester, who became a proud grand¬ 
father on June 7. — Clayton D. Grover, 
Secretary, Whitehead Metal Products Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 303 West Tenth Street, New 
York 14, N.Y. Whitworth Ferouson, 
Assistant Secretary, 333 Ellicott Street, Buf¬ 
falo 3, N.Y. 

1923 

A card from Bob Burns indicates that 
he was on his way to England in August 
on the Queen Mary after his holiday in the 
United States and Canada. He said he 
expected to be in Britain for a month or so 
before returning to Ceylon. 

A very late-comer to the ranks of married 
men in the Class, is Jack Beretta. He was 
married to Mary Austin Perry Rutherford 
on July 11, at Saint Mark’s Episcopal 
Church in San Antonio, Texas. I had a 
chance to have lunch with Jack and meet 
his bride on July 25, when they were briefly 
in Boston after a honeymoon trip to Can¬ 
ada. Their itinerary before returning to 
San Antonio included a visit with H. B. 
du Pont and a yachting cruise along the 
south shore of New England. — Another 
marriage announced in the Newark news¬ 
papers of May 25 was that of Edward T. 
Ross to Eunice Gay Beveridge at Glen 
Ridge, N.J. Ross is with McGlynn-Hays 
and Company of Belleville, N.J., and is 
a member of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. The couple were to honeymoon 
in Vermont and will reside at Lake Hopat- 
cong. . 

The pleasant custom of allowing ladies 
at the Alumni Day banquet was taken 
advantage of on June 8 by George A. John¬ 
son, Frd H. Travers, H. C. Pearson, and 
A. S. Redway, who appeared with their 
wives. The other 1923 men at the banquet 
were James E. Brackett, Horatio Bond, 
John E. Burchard, H. B. Golding, W. B. 
Greenough, Jr., A. R. Holden, and R. C. 
Wagner. At the luncheon early that day 
in Du Pont Court, Bernard E. Proctor and 
Richard H. Frazier showed up at the 1923 
table. 

Norman Weiss is now with the Dow 
Chemical Company of San Francisco. He 
was formerly mill superintendent of the 
Santa Barbara unit, Compania Minera As- 
arco, S.A., Santa Barbara, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, A paper he prepared for the 
Chicago meeting of the Institute was pub¬ 
lished in Mining Technology for May, by 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. It was on the 
subject,'' Mill Design for Labor Economy.' ’ 
— Chemical and Engineering News for June 
25 reports that M. C. Molstad, of the 
University of Pennsylvania and chairman 
of the Philadelphia section of the American 
Chemical Society, presided at the Edgar 
Fahs Smith Memorial Lecture in Phila¬ 
delphia on June 6. At this lecture. The 
Svedberg, professor of physical chemistry 
at the University of Uppsala, described 
the techniques employed in researches on 
macromolecules. 

H. M. King was released to inactive 
duty from the Naval Reserve with the 
rank of commander. He is in Louisville as 
director of architecture of the board of 
missions and church extension of the Meth¬ 
odist Church. —John C. Flaherty, an 
Army major, is fully recovered from the 
severe wound that he received in the serv¬ 
ice, according to information I have from 


Charlie Locke'96. He has been discharged 
from the Army, so that he is returning to 
Denver, Colo., to resume his occupation 
as a structural engineer. 

Harry E. Kent has been appointed direc¬ 
tor of engineering of the Edison Electric 
Institute. — W. Gordon Hughes was ap¬ 
pointed general manager of J. C. Rhodes 
and Company, makers of eyelets, in New 
Bedford on April 1. Hughes is married and 
lives in South Dartmouth. — Walter A. 
Metcalf is back in Boston as director of 
warehousing and transportation for the 
Stop and Shop Supermarkets and Economy 
Grocery Stores. Joseph F. Dinneen, in the 
Boston Globe, devoted a column to Met¬ 
calf’s war experience, commenting that he 
had had the unusual experience of going 
into the service as a lieutenant commander 
of the Navy and coming out as a colonel 
in the Army. Metcalf’s war work, which 
has been mentioned in previous notes, had 
to do with handling post exchange opera¬ 
tions in the Pacific. He is now living in 
Wellesley. 

Stanley W. Love joy was named super¬ 
visor, in May, of the West Lynn works of 
the General Electric Company. — Emil D. 
Ries was promoted in July from the posi¬ 
tion of director of sales to that of assistant 
general manager of the Du Pont ammonia 
department. — Charles M. Jones in April 
became vice-president in charge of public 
and industrial relations for the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company of Trenton, N.J. 
— Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, 457 Wash¬ 
ington Street, Braintree 84, Mass. Howard 
F. Russell, Assistant Secretary, Improved 
Risk Mutuals, 60 John Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

1926 

Those who were present at the reunion 
at Wianno and who had attended previous 
reunions were vocal in their feeling that 
the 20th reunion was the best-located one 
which we have had and that in all respects 
it was an exceedingly successful ana de¬ 
lightful affair. The enthusiasm was so 
great that there was a very strong move¬ 
ment toplan an annual reunion at the same 
place. Tile committee responsible for the 
20th reunion, under the chairmanship of 
Pink Salmon, have this under advisement, 
and their success in running the 20th should 
make their judgment very sound. 

Attendance ran to nearly 100 and was 
highly representative of the Class, both 
geographically and by courses. The re¬ 
union was graced by the towering presence 
of our Class President, who came from 
London, and by many other distinguished 
members of the Class — distinguished 
when they were undergraduates and now 
distinguished by substantial accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Recent visitors to the Institute include 
Jay Goldberg, who was only shortly back 
from an extended European trip in the 
interest of his professional work in textile 
research. W. W. Criswell, Jr., who is fuel 
consultant with the Unitrf Eastern Coal 
Sales Corporation in New York, paid an 
all too brief visit to the Secretary, as did 
Dudley L. Parsons and A. P. Gabrenas. 
Since Dudley was here, announcement has 
come of the formation of Appleton, Par¬ 
sons and Company, Inc., a new firm in 
New York to engage in all phases of il¬ 
lustration, design, typography, printing 
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counsel, and production supervision. In 
addition to his participation in the man¬ 
agement of this firm, he will also continue 
to head his public relations organization, 
which carries his own name. A1 Gabrenas 
brought his son to Tech by way of pre¬ 
indoctrination, since the boy plans to come 
here in the future. While in St. Louis this 
past June, the Secretary had the pleasure 
of seeing William H. Hoar. 

Classmates recently in the news include 
Giles Hopkins, who wrote in the Rayon 
TextiU Monthly on the growing recognition 
of research management as a profession, 
and George J. Taylor, who has announced 
the organization of a new company to 
known as Taylor-Light, Inc. George is 
president of the company, which will 
manufacture fluorescent lighting fixtures 
and will have its factory and offices in 
North Hackensack, N.J. George has had 
a quite outstanding career in the lighting 
field, and at the present time he is a member 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and chairman of its New York section, 
board of managers, and of the section’s 
education committee. 

Arthur F. Johnson, who for an extended 
period was located in Cambridge in connec¬ 
tion with a research project for his com¬ 
pany, Reynolds Metals, has now moved to 
their plant in Longview, Wash. Cyril 
Stanley Smith was one of the scientists on 
the atomic bomb project who received the 
Medal for Merit. Leonard Phelps has re¬ 
cently written that he is heading the vital 
statistics work in the General Headquar¬ 
ters of the Supreme Command for the Allied 
powers in Japan. In this post he has the 
responsibility, during the coming year, of 
reviewing the entire vital statistics system 
{or the 72,000,000 people in Japan. 

The Secretary must report with regret 
the death of Max Tarlow of Revere, who 
died on April 6, 1945. 

Four members of the Class who served 
as lieutenant colonels during the war and 
have now returned to their former associa¬ 
tions are Guy Bittner, New York Tele¬ 
hone Company; John Deignan, United 
tates Engineer Office, Buffalo; Bruce 
Humphreville, Johns-Manville Sales Cor¬ 
poration, Chicago; and Lloyd Littlefield, 
Fisk Tire division of the United States 
Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls. Two of 
our former lieutenant commanders who 
have likewise returned to civilian work 
are Herbert Creedon, who is with the 
New York Telephone Company, and Edwin 
Southworth, who is now with Gibbs and 
Hill in New York. William Magruder, 
now a captain in the Navy, is stationed at 
the Norfolk Naval Shipyard. Alan Laing 
is on the faculty of the department of 
architecture at the University of Illinois. 
Alfred Smart’s new home address is 14 
Bradford Road, Watertown. Ethelbert Mc- 
Kennon Robinson is a bacteriologist with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration in Shanghai. — James 
R. Killian, Jr., Central Secretary, Room 3- 
208, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1927 

The Class of 1927 is making lots of news. 
The following passages are exeats from 
newspaper accounts of our activities. 

Hartford, Conn., Times; "Mr. James 
Pilkington, who was made secretary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company . . . came 


to the Travelers in 1927 and, after service 
in the building and other departments, 
was assigned to the department of home 
office supervision. In 1938 he was made 
home office supervisor and in 1943 assistant 
secretary. He has been active in Red Cross 
Work, Greater Hartford Community Chest 
Activity, and is co-chairman of the Hart¬ 
ford Executive Committee of Junior 
Achievement.” 

New York Times: "Prof. James G. Van 
Derpool, head of the Art Department at 
the University of Illinois, will succeed 
Talbot Hamlin as librarian of Avery Li¬ 
brary when he joins the faculties of Colum¬ 
bia’s School of Architecture and School of 
Library Service on Sept. 1. . . . Before 
taking his master’s degree, he did research 
work at the American Academy in Rome 
and at Atelier Gromort of Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, in addition to architectural 
practice in Boston. Before joining the 
University of Illinois staff, he served as 
an instructor in the history of architecture 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 
N.Y.” 

Boston Globe: "Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
D. Rogers of East Walpole announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Pauline, to 
Hermon Thompson Barker, son of Mrs. 
William L. Barker of East Walpole and the 
late Mr. Barker. Miss Rogers is a graduate 
of Colby Junior College and the Faulkner 
Hospital School of Nursing and attended 
the School of Public Health Nursing at 
Simmons College.” 

Pittsfield, Mass., Eagle: "Charles A. 
Bartlett of Portland, Me., son of Arthur 
N. Bartlett of this town, has been ap¬ 
pointed a judge at Portland. He has been 
practicing law in Portland." 

Wellesley, Mass., Townsman; "James 
Thomas Chirurg, president of the adver¬ 
tising agency of that name, with offices in 
Boston and New York, has been named bj? 
Powell M. Cabot, 1947 Metropolitan Di¬ 
vision Chairman, as Metropolitan Vice 
Chairman in charge of publicity for the 
Greater Boston Community Fund. Mr. 
Chirurg makes his home with his family 
at 2 Fox Hill Road, Wellesley Hills. He is 
a member of the Advisory Board, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
has served on the executive board of the 
Advertising Club of Boston.” 

Cambridge Chronicle-Sun: "Lt. Col. Wil¬ 
liam P. Berkeley, Air Corps, was presented 
with the Legion of Merit ... in a cere¬ 
mony held recently at the Pentagon. From 
November 1943 to January 1946, he served 
as Deputy Chief of Policy Branch, Strategy 
and Policy Division, Assistant Chief of 
Air Staff-5. He prepared numerous plans 
relating to military and governmental pol¬ 
icy for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary of State. In personallv preparing 
the Air Clauses in the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy, he pCTformed a service which reflects 
great credit upon himself and the Army 
Air Forces. Lt. Col. Berkeley has been ap¬ 
pointed marshal of the veterans’ division of 
the Veterans’ parade.” 

New York Herald Tribune: "Appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. George Bapst Darling, execu¬ 
tive secretary of the National Research 
Council of the National Academy of Sci¬ 
ences in Washington, to a new post at 
Yale University — Director of Medical Af¬ 
fairs — was announced today. . . . Dr. 
Darling will correlate the university’s in¬ 
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terests in the schools of nursing and medi¬ 
cine, department of health and Grace- 
New Haven Community Hospital in an 
effort to ‘provide a greater efficiency in ad¬ 
ministration and a more equitable distri¬ 
bution of planning in the many approaches 
to health, including service, education and 
research encompassed in the large Yale 
interests,’ . . . Dr. Darling, who was born 
in Boston forty years ago, was graduated 
from . . . Technology in 1927. While he 
was studying at the University of Michigan 
for the degree of doctor of public health, 
which he received in 1931, and for a short 
time afterward, he was research associate 
in the Detroit Department of Health. From 
1934 until just after the start of the war, 
he was with the W. K. Kellogg Founda¬ 
tion, of Battle Creek, Mich., philanthropic 
organization for the advancement of child 
welfare and health. He served successively 
as associate executive director, associate 
secretary and treasurer, associate director 
and comptroller, member of the adminis¬ 
trative committee and president. In 1942 
he went to Washington as vice-chairman 
of the division of medical sciences of the 
National Research Council, in which posi¬ 
tion he worked with medical scientists 
of the country in their wartime investiga¬ 
tions and handled administrative affairs. 
He was appointed executive secretary in the 
National Research Council in 1945.” 

We also have word directly from George 
Darling, who gives the following account 
of himself: ’"The Washington experience 
was a fascinating one. About all that can 
be told (even yet) about it I put into a 
chapter on the National Research Council 
in the book Doctors at War published in 
1945 by E. P. Dutton Company and edited 
by Morris Fishbein. I have just returned 
from Bikini, where I served as a scientific 
observer under an appointment as con¬ 
sultant to the Secretary of War with Joint 
Task Force One at ’Operations Crossroads.’ 
In addition to the opportunity to evaluate 
the damage of the atomic bomb, we had 
time to visit the former Japanese strong¬ 
holds of Kwajalein, Majuro, Ponape, 
Truk, and our own base at Guam. It took 
us three weeks to go out on a task force 
flagship, three days to come home on 
four-engined transports!” 

Here are excerpts from other letters to 
the Class from 1927 men all over the map. 

Fritz Glantzburg: "In September, 1944, 
I came back from Italy where I had a 
B-24 Group and flew the usual 50 missions. 
In Washington they picked me off a plane 
on the way to the Pacific and made me 
deputy of the Army Air Forces scientific 
advisory group of which Dr. Theodore von 
Karman was the mainspring, and all last 
year we marked on a report telling General 
Arnold what the Air Forces would look 
like in 20 years. After two trips back to 
Europe ana one to Japan, we turned in 
our report in December, and I was ordered 
down here to organize the new develop¬ 
ments division of the Air Command and 
Staff School of the Air University.” (Max¬ 
well Field, Alabama.) 

J. F. Donovan, Jr.: "I am commanding 
officer of the United States Naval Mine 
Depot, at Yorktown, Va., and reported 
here for duty in March of this year. Before 
this, I was in the Pacific for approximately 
two years, successively commanding the 
U.S.S. San Juan (antiaircraft cruiser), the 
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Pacific Fleet Radar Center, the Fleet Radar 
Center, and the Fleet Training Center, 
Oahu, and was acting commander of the 
Pacific Training Command. My activities 
during the past several years have precluded 
any direct association with Technology, 
but it is never far from my thoughts.” 

Robert T. Connor: "My service began on 
January 4, 1941, when I was inducted with 
my regiment in the Connecticut National 
Guard, and ended when I was separated on 
March 11, 1946. I served in only one camp 
in the United States, — Camp Edwards, 
Massachusetts, although I did have a tour 
at the Coast Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. My foreign service be¬ 
gan two months after Pearl Harbor, and I 
built up 44 months overseas. I hit Australia, 
the Solomons, New Guinea, New Britain, 
the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii and enjoyed most of it as well 
as could be expected under the circum¬ 
stances. I was promoted to the rank of 
captain at Camp Edwards, major in New 
Guinea, and lieutenant colonel in the 
Dutch East Indies. I collected the usual 
decorations — American Defense, Ameri¬ 
can Theater, Asiatic-Pacific Theater, Phil¬ 
ippine Liberation, Victory, Bronze Star, 
and the Presidential Citation. My whole 
service was with an antiaircraft artillery 
group, which enjoyed a splendid record and 
was credited with more than its pro¬ 
portionate share of the enemy planes. I 
met several Technology men out there, but 
the one who stands out most in my mind 
was Raymond L. Brown’33, a major. In 
my opinion he was the outstanding radar 
officer in the Southwest Pacific, and the 
old school didn’t have a finer representa¬ 
tive in the area. Now that I am back, I 
have resumed my old job with the Ameri¬ 
can Surety Company in the Hartford 
office, where I am a bond underwriter.” 

Sidney E. Blandford, Jr.: ’’The Army 
turned me loose at the end of 1945- I had 
two years in Australia, one in New Guinea, 
and one in the States. I was fortunate in 
that I was doing surgery in active hospitals 
and had no long staging periods on ad¬ 
ministrative jobs. Since April, I have had 
an office in Denver (612 Metropolitan 
Building) trying to work out the recon¬ 
version problems.” 

Sam Auchincloss: ”I joined the Army in 
1940 as a lieutenant colonel in the 44th 
Infantry Division and went overseas with 
Lieutenant General Bob Eichelberger as 
Signal officer of his First Army Corps in 
August, 1942. I fought the Buna cam¬ 
paign in New Guinea with him. He pro¬ 
moted me to the rank of colonel and gave 
me the Silver Star for my part in the show. 
I joined General MacArthur’s staff as 
assistant chief Signal officer in April of 
1943, a post I retained for the balance of 
the war, going with him from Melbourne 
to Tokyo. I was lucky enough to be in 
almost all his assault landings, including 
riding on the first plane landing in Japan 
on August 28, 1943, four days before the 
surrender. General MacArthur awarded 
me the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
Legion of Merit, and the Bronze Star for 
the part I played in the campaign in which 
I served on his staff. It was a most in¬ 
teresting assignment, and luckily I got 
through it without sickness or injury. 
While in the Pacific, I had the pleasure of 
seeing a good deal of President Compton, 


as the Signal office handled administration 
of the activities of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development in the field. 
We had many interesting talks and trips 
together. Dr. Compton did some very 
valuable work, and it was a great pleasure 
to see that he had been awarded the Medal 
for Merit for his services during the war. 
He certainly deserves it, and a lot more, 
for the part he played. At the present time, 
I am vice-president of the American Ma¬ 
chine and Foundry Company in Buffalo, 
particularly responsible for the develop¬ 
ment and installation of the bowling 
’Pinspotter’ throughout the country.” 

Lloyd R. MacAclam: ’ ’Although the ego¬ 
tist in me is delighted with your thought 
that other members of our Class will be in¬ 
terested in my change of address to Frank- 
ford Arsenal, in Philadelphia, the ugly 
truth is that I feel that interest should be 
predominantly my very own, for it has 
been four long years since I have had the 
opportunity to live with my family. This 
is my first assignment since my return from 
Europe; and onlv this week have Sylvia 
and the two children, Deborah and Dun¬ 
can, together with the two dogs who 
make up the MacAdam clan, completed a 
cross-country drive from Carmel, Calif., 
where they spent the war years. To bring 
my record up to date, I was stationed in 
California just before going overseas. While 
there, I occasionally saw Ted Littlefield in 
San Francisco. After pauses in North Africa 
and Italy, I went to France with the group 
that invaded the southern section of that 
country on August 15, 1944. From that 
point on, I simply regretted ever having 
volunteered in the first place. Now, if I 
follow the usual routine, I shall probably 
remain at Frankford Arsenal for a few years 
before going on to another station. While I 
am here, however, I look forward this fall 
and winter to reviving many friendships in 
this area so thickly populated with Tech 
men. Already I have spent a most enjoyable 
afternoon and evening reminiscing with 
Eddie Petze’28, who has promised to re¬ 
turn the visit when we become established 
in our new quarters.” 

Howard W. Page: ’’Since returning from 
Europe in July of 1940, I was with the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
New York until early 1942; then for six 
months was a member of the working staff 
of the subcommittee on petroleum eco¬ 
nomics, in New York, N.Y. Late in 1942, 
I went with the Petroleum Administration 
for War, in Washington, to analyze wartime 
petroleum transportation projects. In July, 
1943, I became assistant director of the 
program division of P.A.W. for domestic 
operations and director of the program di¬ 
vision on January 1, 1945. The work con¬ 
sisted of establishing long- and short-term 
world-wide petroleum operating programs 
in conjunction with industry committees, 
both domestic and foreign. I returned to 
New York at the end of 1945 and on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1946, took the position of head of 
the co-ordination and economics depart¬ 
ment of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey in New York City. I am living 
in Manhasset, Long Island, am married, 
and have no children.” 

Memorandum from the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation: John A. Swift has now become 
associated with Heatbath Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of metal 
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treating processes. He and Mr. Kerr are 
partners and have the exclusive represen¬ 
tation for Heatbath in New England. It is 
their expectation that they will enlarge 
their operations so as to include a fairly 
complete line of supplies and products re¬ 
quired by heat treaters and metal process¬ 
ing. Jack also is in a position to serve as 
consultant on heat treatment, testing and 
inspection, rolling and forging, steel selec¬ 
tion and specifications, and other allied 
lines. 

Formal announcement received by mail: 
Edmond J. Ryan and George R. Copeland 
announce the opening of offices for the 
practice of architecture and engineering 
at 8 Stetson Avenue, Plattsburg, N.Y. — 
Felix Bardach has returned from Paris, 
France, and is located at 102 West 80th 
Street, New York City. 

We repeat with regret the following 
memoranda from the Alumni Association: 
George S. Gerst, an Army lieutenant, was 
officially declared dead one year after the 
date of May 19,1943, when he was lost in 
a plane on a mission between Bougainville 
and Guadalcanal. ... It is now definitely 
confirmed that Joseph Lynn McCarthy was 
killed in the sinking of a Japanese prison 
ship in Subic Bay on December 15,1944. — 
Joseph S. Harris, General Secretary, Shell 
Oil Company, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

1931 

Once again it is a pleasure to commence 
a new year in these columns and send you 
our greetings. 

The 15th reunion was a great success. 
Our only disappointment was that more of 
you could not be present. Thirty-five mem¬ 
bers of the Class spent the week end of 
June 15-16 at Ye Castle Inn, at S^brook, 
Conn. Lou Hesselschwerdt and A1 Coleman 
collaborated with your Secretary in or¬ 
ganizing the party, which all agreed was 
best yet. Thanks to the initiative of Frank 
Dame and Don Corson, candid camera shots 
were taken and vital statistics compiled, 
which were published in a folder and sent 
to all those who attended. We want to 
acknowledge our debt to Frank for the 
work and expense involved in getting out 
this folder, which was a most fitting sequel 
to a memorable week end. 

The reunion got under way on Saturday 
with a buffet luncheon, which extended 
well into the afternoon, as acquaintances 
were being renewed, and we were trying 
to reconcile what we saw with what we 
recalled from 15 years ago. There was little 
difficulty in placing everyone as he arrived, 
however, and a great bull session got under 
way. Saturday was a beautiful day, and golf 
and baseball kept most of us busy until 
dinnertime arrived, although some of the 
boys who are beginning to feel their age 
simply sat and enjoyed their own sparkling 
conversation. 

The big dinner on Saturday night was 
unmarred by speeches, although everyone 
was called upon to say a few words relative 
to his activities and present station in life. 
Lou Stander fi:om Detroit and Cliff Smith, 
who came up from Waynesboro, Va., 
traveled the farthest to be with us. Lou 
drove in from Detroit and picked up Elmer 
Hughes in Syracuse. Russ Pierce, with four 
sons, had the most children. Cliff Smith 
and Ben Steverman, each with three daugh- 
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ters, were runners-up. Course XV, with 12 
members present, was far ahead in the 
number on hand; Course VI was second, 
with seven. The total number attending 
was 35 which represents 7.1 per cent of the 
entire membership of the Class. Art Newell 
sailed up from Huntington, L.I., with 
Randy Binner and Art Lutz as his crew. 
Bob Sanders, who came from Washington 
to the 10th reunion in his plane, this time 
confined himself to terra firma. Dick Pol¬ 
lack took his accustomed place at the piano 
on Saturday evening while we joined in 
on some of the old Tech songs. Dick and 
Otto Kohler also collaboratM in render¬ 
ing some of their special ditties, for which 
they are justly famous. 

Sunday was another gorgeous day. Some 
of the boys didn’t feel too peppy but after 
breakfast a few went off to "play'' golf, and 
a good ball game was organized for the 
rest. The ball game began well, but a barrel 
of beer near third base kept men away from 
the home plate after the second inning. 
The ball game had a couple of unique 
features. larruping Lutz showed that he 
was still the superathlete he was when he 
swam at Tech by hitting two home runs 
with the bases loaded, in the first inning. 
Oddly enough, Howie Richardson of crew 
fame made all three outs for his side in that 
first inning. Needless to say, with such go¬ 
ings on, the game came to a halt in the 
second inning, due to the physical exhaus¬ 
tion of the players, plus the lure of shady 
trees and the long cool drinks. Lou Hessel- 
schwerdt went fishing off the rocks, while 
a half-dozen hardy souls went in for a 
swim. A grand shore dinner wound up the 
day and the group gradually dissolved 
during the afternoon, each one vowing to 
be on hand for the 20th. 

Those present were: Henry Ahlberg, 
XVI; Dick Ashenden, XV; John Bahr, XV; 
Randy Binner, XV; Wyman Boynton, XV; 
Myron Burr, VI; A1 Coleman, VI-A; Don 
Corson, VI; Gabe Cristofalo, XVII; Irv 
Finberg, XVII; Lou Hesselschwerdt, II; 
George Hickey, IX-B; Johnny Higgins, 
X-B; Ed Hubbard, XV; Elmer Hughes, 
XV; Otto Kohler, IV-A; Dick Kropf, II; 
Art Lutz, XV; Johnny McNiff, VI-A; Art 
Newell, IX-B; Russ Pierce, XV; Dick 
Pollack, IX-B; Charley Rice, IV-A; Howie 
Richardson, VI-A; Bob Sanders, XVI; 
Gordon Shellard, I; Cliff Smith, X; Sheldon 
Smith, XV; Lou Stander, VI; Ben Stever- 
man, XV; Bill Steward, VIII; and Bernie 
Stott, XV. — Benjamin W. Steverman, 
Gmeral Secretary, 11 Orient Street, Winches¬ 
ter, Mass. 

1933 

The following information has been 
gathered since the mailing of the notice 
for Alumni Day. It is good to hear from 
the boys, and we hope you will continue 
to send us news. 

Course I: Gene Nedbor is a lieutenant at 
Fort Belvoir. Lincoln Ryder was an Army 
instructor at Technology and also in the 
Philippines. He is now back at Metcalf and 
Eddy in Boston. Ed Peterson is still in the 
Army and holds the rating of captain. 
Bob Gulliver has been with the New York 
City Housing Authority since 1938. A card 
from C. R. Westaway informed us that he 
would be in Boston for Alumni Day. 

Course II: A1 Moeller is a development 
engineer with Sikorsky at New Haven on 


helicopters. He is also operating a real estate 
business in New Haven. Warren Henderson 
is still with Warner and Swasey; Bob 
Hanlon, working on steam injectors in 
Ohio for Manning, Maxwell, and Moore. 
John Howell notifies us that his new ad¬ 
dress is Westport, Conn. H. P. Towle writes 
that he has been discharged from the Army 
after a period of three years, two of which 
were spient on the Manhattan Project. 
George Seavey is with Eastern Gas and 
Fuel Associates at Everett as instrument 
engineer in charge of all instrumentation 
in by-product coke and blast furnace 
divisions. George Parmakian has been sta¬ 
tioned in Yokohama for the past 16 months. 
Neil E. Hopkins, Jim Hayes, and George 
Maynard wrote that they would be unable 
to attend Alumni Day. 

Course III: John Streng is a metallurgist 
with the Inland Steel Company in Chicago, 
Jacques Chepard is with Wallace G. Rouse 
Corporation. Emerson Norris is still con¬ 
nected with Sylvania Electric at their re¬ 
search laboratory in Bay side. Long Island, 
N.Y. Holland E. Benedict, Jr., is still in 
the Army and stationed in Oklahoma. A 
note from W. B. Klee, Jr., reads in part as 
follows: "I’m sorry I can't make it. I’m 
tied down to the home plate because there’s 
no scrap, no steel, and no production, but 
plenty of irate customers — see you in 48. 

Course IV: We have heard from Joe 
Carbonell, who writes, "I’m back again 
and a civilian — the best thing that has 
happened in years. I am now working in 
Wilmington, Del., and we re more than a 
bit busy." A card from Frank R. Heselton 
reads; "Sorry, no dice on the dinner either 
at New York or Boston. As you are doubt¬ 
less aware, the movement of iron ore on the 
Great Lakes has been booted around in a 
manner that is wondrous to behold, be¬ 
cause of the strikes in other fields of en¬ 
deavor. As a result, we haven’t known 
from one day to the next the problems we 
might be faced with at the Soo locks, and 
conditions are still much too uncertain for 
me to be allowed any time away from Sault 
Ste Marie. I should enjoy an opportunity 
to see you fellows and to observe the prog¬ 
ress of the bald heads and bay windows, 
especially as I still have neither. As for 
the bull session — I think I can lie as well 
as any of the rest of you. Here are my 
best wishes for two enjoyable occasions to 
those lucky enough to attend.” Lou Flan¬ 
ders and W. H. Brown reported that they 
would be on hand in Boston. L. W. Kent, 
C. T. Newton, a colonel, and Edward E. 
Simpson regretted they could not make the 
reunion. Charles E Locke'96 sent us a clip¬ 
ping from the Boston Herald of August 
25 stating that Joseph C. Gora was an¬ 
nounced as the winner of a $1,000 prize for 
the best modern-style home design. 

Course V: A1 Bruce is back in New York 
with Dun and Bradstreet. A card from Ed 
Atkinson reads in part: "Give my regards 
to the fellows who rally around for a bit of 
elbow bending in Boston. We operate here 
all summer; so if any of you come through 
Durham en route to more interesting places, 
plan to stop off here with me.” Ivan S. 
Cliff reports that he has not been to Boston 
since graduation but had two delightful 
get-togethers with Tech men in Houston 
in the past 10 years. R. G. Taylor has 
started his own business as a distributor of 
welding and cutting equipment operating 


under the name of Harris' Calorific Sales 
Company in St. Louis. Edward Oxnard and 
Francis Sullivan let us know that they 
could not make Alumni Day. 

Course VI: Dave Smith is now vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Philco Corporation. Charles J. 
Alba is connected with Air Associates in 
Los Angeles. Donald Fink is in Bikini for 
the duration of Operations Crossroads. 
Dick Fossett is back in the soap business 
with Proctor and Gamble in Long Beach, 
Calif., and is in charge of the soap process 
division. Leonard J. Julian writes, "This 
will be the first time since 1940 that I'll be 
out of the Army with my silver leaves 
packed away.” H. K. MacKechnie worked 
at the Harvard Radio Research Laboratory 
on electronic countermeasures during the 
war, then had a session with the Servo¬ 
mechanisms Laboratory at the Institute. 
He is now in charge of the Countermeasures 
Lab for the Air Materiel Command at the 
Cambridge Field Station. He mentioned 
that it was good to see Bob Prescott, VIII, 
and Bill Pearce at the class reunion. A. Y. 
Snell, F. C. Walker, Winthrop Conant, 
Frederick Feustel, Max Graham, John 
Herbert, Allan Hinkle, and H. G. Starck 
said they were unable to make the reunion. 
Cards from Dick Morse, Herb Grier, and 
Ed Goodridge promised attendance at the 
festivities. 

Course VII: Leo Karaian is operating 
his'own plant in Boston, producing nico¬ 
tinic acid. E. W. Palmer sent his regrets 
that he had to miss the reunion. 

Course VUI: Bill Huston writes in part; 
"I am enjoying life to the full here in Hamp¬ 
ton and at the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Aeronautics, and it looks as if 
this would be home for some time to come. 
My first paper here came out last month. 
Do remember me to the fellows — you’ll 
surely be seeing Ivan Getting, Don Fink, 
Ed Goodridge, Dick Morse, and Dayton 
Clewell.” Rodney Chipp has been with the 
National Broadcasting Company in their 
engineering department from 1933 to 1941, 
when he was called into active duty in the 
Navy. After a short tour of duty as radio 
officer for a division of transports, he was 
transferred to the radar design section in the 
Bureau of Ships in Washington. He was 
responsible for the standardization of video 
and trigger levels for Navy radar repeaters 
and the design of shipboard video distribu¬ 
tion systems. He has been awarded the com¬ 
mendation ribbon with a citation for his 
work in the development of radar. He is 
still retained by the Bureau of Ships as a 
part-time consultant for work to be con¬ 
tinued along these lines. He has now joined 
the facilities section as radio facilities en¬ 
gineer of the general engineering department 
of the American Broadcasting Company. 
He will be responsible for radio frequency, 
and transmitter facilities for television, 
frequency modulation, standard broadcast¬ 
ing, and allied services. Stan Walters was 
happy to attend the reunion; Dayton 
Clewell, sorry he could not. 

Course IX: Bill HarTCr is now a chiro¬ 
practor in Wellesley Hills. Ken Devine was 
forced to say no on the reunion. 

Course X: Ed Lockman is with United 
States Rubber, working on rubber-lined 
steel equipment. Word from Cal Mohr 
reads as follows: "The only members of 
our Class at the Chicago Alumni dinner 
the other evening were Peter Parker and 
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I. Pete reports that he was on the West 
Coast with the Chemical Warfare Service 
during the war and has now returned to his 
previous position of chief chemist with 
the Kolar Labs in Chicago. He lives in 
Palatine, Ill., which is about 25 miles 
southeast of Ringwood. I talked with 
John Gardner, who is with the National 
Grain Yeast Corporation at Crystal Lake, 
a few days before the Chicago meeting, 
and he said that business would keep him 
from coming. Evidently the heat kept the 
rest of the members of the Class from the 
meeting. If you ever come to Chicago, let 
me know, and I will see if I can get some 
of the boys together for dinner.” Robert 
Dillon reports that quite a goodly number 
of the Course X boys are represented at the 
Texas City plant of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals. Winfield Partridge joined them 
from the Chemical Warfare ^rvice. Bob 
and Win are working together in the chem¬ 
icals producing end of the plant. Pete du 
Pont mentioned that he had seen Dave 
Treadwell recently. A. H. Munson writes; 
"I have been in Pittsburgh for the past 14 
months, job evaluating on a public utility. 

I shall be back in Chicago after September 

15 and at home, finally. Duke LafeanT9, 
for the M.I.T. Club of Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania, put on a memorable party on August 

16 using Joe Thistle’s home for atmosphere 
and protection from the elements. Out here 
on the Pennsylvania frontier you will find 
a good, friendly Technology Club. It is 
something to remember. Other Course X 
men will be glad to hear that Art Mason is 
out of the Navy and very much in evidence. 
It was 13 years since we had met, and he 
immediately started the ribbing where it 
had left off in 1933.” Winfield Partridge is 
now in Galveston, Texas, and could not 
make the reunion because of the distance. 
Dick Gorman also wrote that he could not 
attend. 

Course XII: Newton W. Buerger, a lieu¬ 
tenant commander, was at the postgraduate 
school in Annapolis for four years teaching 
crystallography and metallurgy and took 
up his duties on June 19 as a civilian asso¬ 
ciate professor. Katherine Carman writes: 
"Summer time is when we drill oil wells in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky to avoid 
the winter mud. Hence we are too busy 
drilling for me to get away.” 

Course XIV; Werner O. Bachli has been 
with General Electric in Schenectady for 
the past five and one-half years. 

Course XV: W. W. Adams, Frank Koer- 
ner, Dave Lee, Duke Selig, O. L. Shurtleff, 
W. L. Sorensen, and G. M. Kincade said 
they could not make the reunion, much to 
their regret. Tony Brockelman is in Wor¬ 
cester operating the Brockelman markets. 
Jack Frost Andrews very proudly an¬ 
nounced the arrival of a daughter, Gwen¬ 
dolyn, on May 25. Charles Thumm writes: 
"I have been working between Chicago 
and San Francisco for the last two and one- 
half years. I heard Dr. Compton at an 
Alumni dinner in Chicago last March. He 
is really inspiring.” Art Hungerford has 
changed his naval uniform for that of a 
civilian and is with Special Devices in 
Sands Point, Long Island, N.Y. Frank Gil¬ 
more sent us a note which reads, in part: 
“I spent the years from 1933 to 1937 in in¬ 
dustry, working entirely in the production 
management area. I returned to Technolo^ 
for a three-year hitch with Professor Schell, 


during which time I picked up my master’s 
degree, served as an assistant to Professor 
Schell on production management wmrk, 
and acted as assistant director of the spon¬ 
sored fellowship program. I then returned 
to industry and spent the war years with 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company as assist¬ 
ant to the vice-president of manufactur¬ 
ing. In June of 1945,1 returned to academic 
life by accepting a research fellowship for a 
year at the Harvard Business School, where 
I was a member of a five-man team con¬ 
ducting a research project for the War De¬ 
partment on the problems of accelerated 
aircraft production during World War II. 
The report on this project was submitted 
on February 1, and from that day to this 
(June 14) I have been engaged in teaching 
roduction management. As you know, I 
ave received an appointment as an asso¬ 
ciate professor of business administration 
to be effective on July 1. I suspect many of 
our old friends will get quite a kick out of 
the fact that I have gone ’up the river.’ 
Probably very few things that a Tech man 
can do will get him in more Dutch with his 
classmates. However, I’m having a grand 
good time, and am ready to argue the qual¬ 
ifications of the business school with any 
of them.” Ellis C. Littman returned from 
the Navy early this year and is now vice- 
president of Nixdorff-Krein Manufacturing 
Company in St. Louis. Frank Lopker has 
opened an engineering office in Los Angeles. 
Most of his work has to do with the design 
of machinery, equipment, and heating- 
ventilating installation, as well as the lay¬ 
out and installation of new plants. Harry 
Summer is still with the Lerner Shops in 
New York. Frank Gilmore, Sam Prescott, 
Fred Murphy, and Carl Ekwall were at the 
reunion. Late word came from Jim Vicary 
and Gardner Harvey that they would be 
unable to attend. 

Course XVI: George Bentley was with 
Sperry Gyroscope, Waltham Watch, and 
back with Sperry Gyroscope. He has now 
opened his own research and engineering 
firm of Bentley and Bentley for consulting 
work and instrument development labora¬ 
tories for the manufacture of instruments. 
J. J. Dysart is now living in Miami, Fla. 
Clare Farr is connected with Du Pont 
engineering design for rayon and cello¬ 
phane plant expansions in Wilmington, 
Del. Z. Choraso is still with the British 
Army. Dick Molloy, who is with United 
Aircraft in the research department, sup¬ 
plied some news which is most welcome. 
Howie Sargent, who went with Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft after graduation and be¬ 
came chief test pilot, has left that firm 
for the Midwest. Gene Rohman is in the 
East now as engineering field representative 
for Lockheed in New York City. Frank 
MacMahon, a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Air Forces, was last heard about as 
attached to headquarters in the Pentagon 
Building. Bill Sheppard is still with Budd, 
in Philadelphia, to the best of our knowl¬ 
edge. E. E. Foster and John Wiley notified 
us that they were unable to attend Alumni 
Day. 

Word arrived from the family of Vincent 
C. Frisby saying that he is still in Ger¬ 
many with the United States Army. Bill 
Murphy last reported from the Regular 
Army with a camp construction battalion 
in the Philippines. Bill Brothwell has been 
doing sanitary engineering and more re¬ 


cently is working on a training program. 
Joe Coenen was with Gavaert and was 
most recently heard from in the Army. 
Cole A. Allen is a safety engineer for the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com¬ 
pany. 

More next time of what space precludes 
here. Keep sending in the news, and we’ll 
keep this column going. My apologies for 
not acknowledging many of the notes I 
should have, but there were just too many. 
— George Henning, Jr., General Secretary, 
Belmont Smelting and Refining Works, 
Inc., 330 Belmont Avenue, Brooklyn 7, 
N.Y. Robert M. Kimball, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Room 3-208, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 
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It is with deep regret that we announce 
the loss of two of our classmates. It has 
now been definitely ascertained that Frank 
C. Parker, Jr., a major in the Air Forces, 
was killed flying a bomber from Australia 
over New Guinea on November 25, 1942. 
He had been in the Regular Army for ap¬ 
proximately four or five years before the 
war, in the flying service at Langley Field. 
George D. Gibson, a lieutenant command¬ 
er, was reported on September 10, 1944, to 
be missing about five miles south of Palau 
in the western Pacific. Later, on February 
6,1945, he was officially declared dead. He 
left two sons, Michael Craig, two years old 
last July, and George D. Gibson, Jr., born 
after his father was lost. Edward L. Bate¬ 
man, Jr., has been released as prisoner of 
war and is now back with the old firm of 
Edward L. Bateman, Ltd., P.O. Box 1671, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has announced that A. L. Conn will be in 
charge of pilot plants. R. C. Gunness, who 
is associate director of research for the 
same company, has supervision over process 
design. Aldo Minotti, who qualifies as an 
expert on city planning, has been asked to 
serve on a committee in Waltham, Mass., 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
community's housing and planning needs 
on a long-range basis. Charles F. Hill has 
been appointed president of the new firm. 
Carrier Engineer, Ltd., of Canada and 
Newfoundland. 'The firm is a division of 
the Carrier Corporation, air conditioning 
and home food-freezer manufacturer. Wil¬ 
fred D. MacDonnell, assistant superin¬ 
tendent of Open Hearth No. 1 of the Beth¬ 
lehem Steel Corporation of Buffalo, N.Y., 
has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Lackawanna plant of the 
same company. 

Carleton B. Davis of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, was presented with the Meri¬ 
torious Civilian Service Award for out¬ 
standing service to the Navy. The citation 
reads: “For outstanding service in guiding 
engineers engaged in improving Loran and 
communications transmitters, facsimile 
and telepicture devices, and portable equip¬ 
ment for amphibious operations.” 

The Reverend Joseph A. Hahn, Mary- 
knoll missionary, is now carrying forward 
his work near Cobija, Bolivia. He says: 
■ ’There is a great deal of work to be done in 
this part of Bolivia. These people need 
help, both in mind and soul. Better trans¬ 
portation would solve the problem. Mod¬ 
em equipment would make the building of 
a one-lane concrete highway through the 
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jungle fairly easy. With better means of 
transportation the health and economy of 
this region would improve greatly. The use 
of airplanes would be a big help for the 
missioners. The airplane will come even¬ 
tually to the jungle, for progress cannot be 
stayM. The many rivers make seaplane 
travel quite feasible.” Father Hahn is well 
qualified to make these predictions. He is 
Ae only priest who is a member of the In¬ 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences. He was 
specializing in airplane stress analysis when 
he entered Maryknoll to prepare for the 
priesthood. 

We had a pleasant get-together with 
your Class Agent, Bob Roulston, over the 
Labor Day week end. He came up from 
Connecticut, and we sailed from Barring¬ 
ton, R.I., down to Block Island. Bob is 
with Scovill in Waterbury, Conn. He is iq 
charge of the development and preparation 
for production of one of their special 
products. 

Mai Stevens is planning a trip altarward. 
He is engaged to Julia Constance Dwight, 
daughter of Professor and Mrs. Herbert B. 
Dwight of Newton. Mai is now on the staff 
at the Institute. Howard Sharp was mar¬ 
ried on June 8 to Elizabeth Hendricksen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hen¬ 
dricksen of Westerleigh, N.Y. The coiyle 
will live in Naugatuck, Conn. Howard is 
head of the manufacturing engineering 
department of the Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn.— John G. Callan, Jr., 
Gtmral Secntary, 184 Ames Street, Sharon, 
Mass. Robert C. Becker, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Chile Exploration Company, Chu- 
quicomata, Chile. 
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Eighty-two fellows met at Heaton Hall 
in Stockbridge on the week end of Septem¬ 
ber 21 and 22 for a belated but thoroughly 
successful 10th reunion. At a short business 
meeting it was decided to increase the num¬ 
ber of class officers from two to five in the 
interest of more active promotion of class 
affairs. Expressing the belief that the 
presidency should not be held indefinitely 
by one man, Walt Stockmayer tendered his 
resignation, and Jack Colby, our able re¬ 
union chairman, was elected to the post. 
Other officers chosen were Bob Granberg 
for vice-president, Bart Chapman for secre¬ 
tary, Luke Packard for treasurer, and Ned 
Collins as representative-at-large. 

With business attended to, golf, softball, 
and "touch” attracted the hardier, that is, 
web-footed members present. Far from 
dampening the spirits of the would-be 
athletes, a fine, steady rain added many 
laughs, slips, and spills to the afternoon 
program. To the theme song of "It never 
rains on the golf course,” Jack Orchard 
mustered ten or a dozen wood and iron 
wielders, and by a brand of mathematics 
such as would baffle a nuclear physicist, 
assigned handicaps to each. Bob Forster 
came through with low net, while Jack 
carded a low gross. When last seen, Les 
Fitz Gibbon, Bill Cross, A1 Greenlaw, 
Dick Shaw, Don Taylor, and the others 
were still adding, subtracting, integrating, 
and scratching their more or less thatched 
heads over their scores 

In softball. Course XV, with the biggest 
turnout, and Course VI stood all comers. 
The rain had slicked up the diamond like a 
Technique Rush pillbox. A hit was worth 


one or two bases and slides. There were as 
many as 15 players on a side at times, 
among them Stocky, Leo Beckwith, Jack 
Colby, A1 Mowatt, Jack Talbert, and Jim 
Notman, who tried to pitch. Murray 
Brown and Jack Holley hovered around 
first. Bob Olsen, Johnny Teasdale, John 
Taplin, Pete Grant, and Perry Ware kept 
moving second and third around, as if they 
weren’t hard enough to steer for anyway. 
Fred Lincoln, Dick Hughes, Art Zich, 
Ernie van Ham, Bart Chapman, Gerry 
Golden, Don Morrison, Phil Johnston, and 
A1 Creighton figured as fielders. Gerry 
Farr was the longest hitter, but lacking a 
gyrostabilizer, had as much trouble as any¬ 
one in rounding the marks. There were 
differences of opinion about runs and outs 
per inning, but Course XV and VI claimed 
the pennant. After the main event, the 
gang split up for "touch” and a few more 
innings of softball. 

An item on the program was the "Six to 
Seven—Cocktail Hour.” Most of the boys 
ignored their watches, but it was worth it. 
The refreshment committee did such a 
cornucopian job that ample refreshments 
were still on hand Sunday noon. The ban¬ 
quet was one long to be remembered. A 
feature of mealtime was the presentation of 
prizes for athletic prowess and other ac¬ 
complishments. Irv Banquet won the dis¬ 
tinction of being the noisiest; Don Taylor 
had the biggest appetite. Although Leo 
Epstein’s chin whiskers had passed into 
limbo sometime earlier, they won him a 
citation. Then there was a mysterious 
quintet — A1 Greenlaw, Lou Birchall, Bill 
Lauder, Dud Williams, and Ernie van 
Ham — who were awarded "jo-joes” for 
bachelordom. Later counts added five more 
lone wolves, Chris Rafferty, Jim Eng, 
Sonny Sundstrom, Dave Dale, and Rufe 
Applegarth. Someone figured Stocky had 
the longest engineering hair. 

An attendance of 82 is — or approaches — 
a record reunion, and everyone’s enthusiasm 
was evidenced by a unanimous vote to 
return to Heaton Hall at the same time for 
our 15th reunion. Larry Stone, who had 
suggested the location to the reunion com¬ 
mittee, did a real service to the Class. The 
distance some of the fellows traveled de¬ 
serves mention. Gerry Feyling set out from 
Oriente, Cuba, Bill Cross from Neenah, 
Wis., and Elmer Szantay from Chicago. 
Johnny Bradner and Carson Brooks came 
on from Cleveland. The Baltimore and 
vicinity contingent included Ham Dow, 
Ed Taubman, Johnny Best, and A1 Green¬ 
law. Bill Brockett and Bud Taft made it 
from the Wilmington area. Rufe Apple- 
garth, Charlie Ross, and George Bull 
represented Philadelphia; and Jud Briefer, 
Lou Birchall, and Al Creighton trekked in 
from central Pennsylvania. 

Bev Dudley, our classmate and Editor of 
The Review, asked that these notes be 
compiled in 24 hours; so mention of many 
fellows and what they are doing has had to 
be postponed. As your new Secretary, I 
want to have notes of interest to us all for 
every issue of The Review and invite you 
to arop me a line now and then. It is 
planned to carry on a systematic polling of 
a few fellows each month, but don’t wait 
to be dunned for dope. A short letter or 
postal card is enough. — J. Barton Chap¬ 
man, General Secretary, 7 Lalley Boulevard, 
Fairfield, Conn. 
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Our ten-year reunion took place exactly 
as we predicted; so there is no need of re¬ 
peating an account of the events. What you 
are probably waiting to hear is who was 
there and what they had to say of them¬ 
selves. I can tell you who was there, but 
we saw 86 members of our Class at various 
times during the week end, and you can 
imagine it was impossible to talk very long 
with anyone. There were 65 at our Friday 
stag banquet and including wives, 90 at 
the Stein-On-The-Table Banquet. As I had 
expected difficulty in getting from each 
fellow the information you would be inter¬ 
ested in hearing, we passed out question¬ 
naires for each to fill in. In some cases the 
information given me was very complete; 
in others, sketchy, to say the least. To pass 
these revelations on to you without taking 
up the entire notes section for all the classes, 
I have had to do some editing for the biog¬ 
raphies. But a complete report has been 
written up and sent to those who answered 
my request for a dollar for the class treas¬ 
ury. If the following isn’t full enough for 
you, send me that dollar and I'll send you 
an unexpurgated edition. Below is a list 
of those who attended at least one of our 
class reunion activities with the salient and 
printable facts about them. 

Fred Assman spent four years in the Army 
and is now working as a development en¬ 
gineer for J. T. Baker Chemical Company 
in Easton, Pa. Before that he was with 
Ohio Boxboard for four years and National 
Aniline for one year. He is unmarried. — 
Jack Austin spent five years in the Army 
and is now advertising manager for the 
building materials division of the Flint- 
kote Company, with office in New York 
City. During the past 10 years he also 
worked for the First Boston Corporation, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
and Case-Sheppard-Mann Publishing Cor¬ 
poration, all in New York. He is divorced 
and has one daughter, Carolyn.—Art 
Baker is chief engineer for the Fisk Engi¬ 
neering Company. He is married and has 
two daughters. —Jim Baker is manager of 
Baker and Hickman in Madisonville, Ky. 
He is married and has a boy, Jim, Jr. 
After completing work at the School of 
Chemical Engineering Practice, he worked 
for the Monsanto Chemical Company until 
this year. — Dan Burns is now assistant 
engineer of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway. The last 10 years 
have been spent on various construction 
and maintenance jobs. No wife yet. —Joe 
Burns is a salesman for American Airlines 
in Boston. He is married and has two little 
girls. Before taking his present job, he spent 
two years in construction work, two years 
in manufacturing, and three years in the 
Navy. 

Hank Cargen is retail sales manager for 
Sales Affiliates. He is married and has two 
children, a boy and a girl. — Fred Carten 
did not provide any biographical data at 
the banquet, and since I’m not in the mood 
to look up his history for him even if I could 
find it, Fred will have to redeem himself 
by writing a letter full of news. — Gerry 
Chapman is running the International Press 
Bureau, which acts as authors’ agent. This 
was Gerry’s father’s business, and he gave 
up his work with the Wood Conversion 
Company to take over the business when 
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his father died. He is married and has a 
daughter. The Chapmans are now living 
in Great Barrington, Mass. —Hank Chris¬ 
tensen is president and treasurer of R. H. H. 
Steel Laundry in Jersey City. He started 
with this outfit in 1937 and has worked 
up to his present position. He is married 
and has a boy and a girl. —Jack Coffin is 
assistant factory superintendent and plant 
engineer for the Towle Manufacturing 
Company, which makes silverware in blew- 
buryport. Except for three years as a radar 
officer in the Navy, he has been with this 
concern since 1937. He is married and has a 
daughter. —Jack Cook promised to write 
and tell us of his experiences in Russia, but 
the letter has not yet arrived. He is married 
and has two children. — Ben Cooperstein 
is assistant plant engineer for the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company in Waltham. Pre¬ 
viously, he worked for the Clear Weave 
Hosiery Stores. He is still a bachelor. 

Sid Cornell is a research associate at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
He was a gear engineer with Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft in East Hartford until 
this year. He is married and has a son. — 
Jim Craig is process service supervisor for 
the Linde Air Products Company in Boston. 
He has been with Linde continuously since 
graduation. He is married and has three 
children, two boys and a girl. — Bill 
Cresswell is chief analyst for Ranger Air¬ 
craft Engines in Farmingdale, L.I. He is 
married and has a son and daughter.— 
George Crummey is a sales engineer with 
Wheelock Lovejoy and Company, pur¬ 
veyors of steel. He is married and has two 
sons and a daughter. 

Ed Dashefsky is a design engineer with 
Fredric Flader in Buffalo. Since leaving 
school he has worked for Seversky Aircraft, 
Sikorsky Aircraft, and Curtiss-Wright. He 
is married and has a daughter. — Elmer 
Davis is assistant rate engineer for Boston 
Edison. Previously, he did actuarial work 
for the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, spent six years in the Army 
with General Bradley, and took a short 
course at Harvard Business School. He is 
married and has a son. — Dick Denton 
holds all positions from president to janitor 
in the Optical Film Engineering Company 
of Philadelphia. He owns the outfit. After 
completing graduate school, he worked at 
the General Printing Ink Corporation and 
at Frankford Arsenal before starting his 
own business. He is married and has two 
daughters and a son. — Dana Devereux 
is with Emerson Engineers in New York 
City. His previous experience includes work 
with Lockheed Aircraft and the Army 
Air Forces as a civilian employee. He is 
married. — Dick de Wolfe has been with 
the M. W. Kellogg Company in New York 
since graduation, working on process de¬ 
sign, sales contacts, and plant operation. 
He is carefree and single. 

Gene Eberhard is production manager for 
Warren Brothers’ manufacturing division. 
His previous experience was in shipbuild¬ 
ing, including four years at the Bath Iron 
Works, three years at Bethlehem in Quincy, 
and three at Bethlehem in Hingham. He is 
married and has one son. — Ed Everett is a 
process engineer with the M. W. Kellogg 
Company in New York and has been there 
since 1937. He is married. — Bill Fingerle 
is assistant chief engineer of the Link 
Radio Corporation in New York. He has 


been with them for the past nine years 
and is still single. — Wendell Fitch is 
doing research work in the plastics division 
of the Monsanto Chemical Company in 
Springfield. Previously, he had interesting 
work with the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
following synthetic rubber all the way 
along to the production stage. He is mar¬ 
ried and has two daughters. 

Bill Garth is president and treasurer of 
the Lithomat Corporation in Cambridge. 
Before getting involved with Lithomat, 
he worked with various fire insurance com¬ 
panies, finally becoming assistant to the 
president of the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He is 
married and has a son and daughter. — Bob 
Gillette was in between jobs at the time of 
the reunion. He had worked for Jones and 
Lamson in Springfield, Vt., for eight years 
and for the Submarine Signal Company in 
Fall River for about a year. He is married 
and has a daughter and a son. — Mart 
Gilman is with the General Radio Com¬ 
pany in Cambridge. He has been with this 
outfit since leaving school and for two 
years was manager of the New York 
office. He is married and has two sons. — 
Bernie Gordon was on terminal leave, at 
the time of the reunion, after three years in 
the Navy. He had worked with the United 
States Engineer Corps for four years, had 
attended Harvard Graduate School and had 
been with Jackson and Moreland in Boston 
for two years. He is still singularly happy. 

— Mai Graves is with the American Ma¬ 
chine and Foundry Company in Buffalo. 
He spent five years in the Army Antiair¬ 
craft. He also is still available (single). 

Dick Halloran is associated with his 
father’s construction company in Newton 
and still unmarried.—Jack 1. Hamilton 
is assistant sales manager of the Curtiss- 
Wright Propeller Division in Caldwell, 
N.J. He has been with this outfit for eight 
yeats. His first two years out of school 
were spent at Chance-Vought. He is mar¬ 
ried and has a daughter and a son. — Tony 
Hittl is an engineer with the Linde Air 
Products Company in Buffalo. He has been 
with them since leaving the Institute. The 
family includes a wife and son. — Hank 
Johnson is with the Philco Corporation in 
Philadelphia. He is married. 

Alice Hunter Kimball has been devoting 
most of her time to being Mrs. George E. 
She has two daughters and a son. During 
the war she worked part-time on the Co¬ 
lumbia University atom bomb project. 
Her husband is a chemistry professor at 
Columbia. — Bob King is resident geolo¬ 
gist for the Climax Molybdenum Company. 
He is married and has a son and daughter. 

— A1 Klemka works at the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation plant in Beverly. 
His family includes a wife and two daugh¬ 
ters. — Dick Koegler is now with Bell Air¬ 
craft in Niagara Falls as project engineer 
on a five-place helicopter. After graduation 
he worked for two years for Consolidated 
in California, then came to Curtiss in 
Buffalo and worked up to chief of struc¬ 
tures. He is still single. — El Koontz is 
sales engineer for the Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Company, with office in New 
York. He has been with the same company 
since graduation, first in Philadetehia, then 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, and New York, 
in that order. He is married and was ex¬ 
pecting an addition at reunion time. — Leo 
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Kramer is product development engineer 
for the Raytheon Manufacturing Company. 
His previous experience included stretches 
as instructor at Technology, instructor at 
Tulane, assistant plant engineer for the 
American Thread Company in Fall River, 
and chief engineer for National Fireworks 
in South Hanover, Mass., and Camden, 
Ark. He is married and has a son. 

Roger LeBlanc is assistant manager for 
J. J. Moreau and Son in Manchester, N.H., 
as well as being treasurer of the Acme 
Realty Company. Before 1939, he had 
worked for Bucyrus-Erie in Milwaukee and 
for the Bullard Company in Bridgeport. He 
married the boss’s daughter in 1940 and has 
two sons and a daughter. — Nick Lefthes 
has been working for General Electric 
at the Lynn River Works on aircraft gas 
turbines. He is married. — Frank Lessard 
is a sales engineer for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company in Boston. He has a wife and 
son. — Larry Lombardi is with Pratt and 
Whitney in Hartford. His past experience 
includes work for Glenn L. Martin Com¬ 
pany and Curtiss-Wright in Buffalo. He is 
still single. 

August Mackro is with Chance Vought 
in Stratford, Conn. He has a wife and 
daughter. — Dave Mathias is practicing 
architecture as half of the firm of Spence 
and Mathias in Montreal. He spent four 
years with the Canadian Army, three of 
them overseas. He is married and has one 
daughter, but still finds time to do cross¬ 
country ski racing and competitive squash. 
— Don McMullin is practicing architecture 
in Boston under the sponsorship of the 
Clark-Babbitt Industries. He was with the 
Division of Industrial Cooperation at 
M.I.T. during the war. His family consists 
of a wife, a son, and a daughter. — George 
Moustakis is with General Electric in Lynn 
working on gas turbines. Before 1941 he 
was with Sylvania. He is married and has 
two daughters. — Paul Mulkern is with 
Raytheon in Waltham as head of produc¬ 
tion engineering. Previously, he has 
worked for American Airlines, Eastern 
Aircraft, and the Radiation Laboratory. 
He is married and has a daughter. Phil 
Norton is with Glenn L. Martin in Balti¬ 
more. He is a senior test engineer in the 
laboratory, and his wife works for the 
same company. 

Frank Parker is with Charles T. Main in 
Boston, doing design and supervision of 
heavy construction. Previously, he spent 
four years with the Engineer Corps. His 
family includes a wife, two sons, and a 
daughter. — George Parkhurst is at the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company in 
Cambridge. He was a captain in the Chem¬ 
ical Warfare Service for three years. He is 
married. — Mike Paskowski was, at the 
time of the reunion, a lieutenant command¬ 
er in the Navy working on underwater 
ordnance. Before entering the Navy in the 
fall of 1942, he was a departmental engineer 
for the Lynn Gas and Electric Company. 
He is still single. — Dick Patterson is with 
Charles T. Main in Boston. Previously, 
he worked with General Electric, with 
Arthur L. Nelson, Engineers, and with 
Celanese. He is married and has a son and 
daughter. — Art Peel was on terminal 
leave from the Army. Before that he had 
been with Scovill Manufacturing in Water- 
bury. He is not married but reported that 
his “prospects are good.” — Larry Peter- 
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son is supervisor of costs in the tube divi¬ 
sion of General Electric in Schenectady. He 
is married and has a boy. — Frank Phillips 
was at the Alumni Day festivities, but un¬ 
fortunately, I failed to get any biographical 
information from him. How about sending 
us a letter, Frank? 

George Ray is with Bell Aircraft in 
Buffalo. He is married. — Scott Rethorst 
is a scientific consultant for the Army 
Air Forces. He has been with Columbia 
Steel, Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft, and 
Goodyear. He is married. — George Rob¬ 
inson is with Marco Chemicals in New 
Jersey. He has worked for Hart Products, 
the F. L. Kaltman Company, and as an 
instructor for the Array Air Forces Tech¬ 
nical School. He is married and has a son. 

— Elliott Robinson is working at Tech¬ 
nology in the Division of Industrial Co¬ 
operation. Up until about a year ago, he 
was with Curtiss in Buffalo. He is married 
and has a son. — Dick Robinson was at 
the Alumni Day luncheon, but again I 
didn’t get his biographical information. 
Would you, too, please send us a letter, 
Dick? 

Bob Saslaw is a consulting engineer in 
dielectric heating with office in New York 
City. He got his experience at General Elec¬ 
tric in Pittsfield and at Federal Telephone 
and Radio in Newark. He is married. 

Bill Saylor is a sales engineer at General 
Radio in Cambridge. His other experience 
includes teaching at the Institute and ap¬ 
plication engineering with General Elec¬ 
tric in Philadelphia. His family includes a 
wife, a son, ana a daughter. Bus Schlie- 
mann is chief of field engineering at Chance- 
Vought in Bridgeport. He has been with 
them since graduation. He is married and 
has two sons. — Dorian Shainin is chief 
inspector of Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
He is another who has been with the same 
company right along. He has a wife, a son, 
and a daughter. — Warren Sherburne is a 
naval architect for the Cram Shipbuilding 
Company in Philadelphia. Previously, he 
was with the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company. He is married and has a son. — 
Bob Sherman is an instructor in chemistry 
at Brown University. He has been teaching 
at Technology and at Phillips Exeter, with 
a year of research at Harvard. He was mar¬ 
ried this past June. — Kay Shott was a 
captain in the Women's Army Corps, sta¬ 
tioned at the hospital in Kearns, Utah. 

Ariel Thomas is an instructor in sanitary 
engineering at the Institute. Previously, 
he was with the Illinois Division of San¬ 
itary Engineering and the United States 
Army. He has a wife, a son, and a daughter. 

— Gordon Thomas is assistant general 
superintendent of the Lummus Company 
in New York. Previously, he spent four 
years in the Army. He is married. — Fletch 
Thornton is industrial engineer for the 
Birdseye-Snider division of General Foods. 
At present, Rochester is his headquarters. 
He spent more than six years with Proctor 
and Gamble in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Quincy. He has a wife and two daughters. 

— Larry Tobey is a peddler for the Norton 
Company. He has also been with Hollings¬ 
worth and Whitney Company and the 
United States Navy (three years). He is 
married. — Ange Tremaglio is still putting 
up all sorts of buildings. He is married ana 
has two children, a boy and a girl. — 
George Trimble is project engineer with 


Glenn L. Martin. He is married and has 
two sons. 

Bob van Patten-Steiger is chief chemist 
of the Alfred Hale Rubber Con^any. He 
has been with the Hood Rubber Company, 
the Sponge Rubber Products Company, 
Metcalf and Eddy, and the General Tire 
and Rubber Company. He is married and 
has a boy. — Phil Vincent is technical 
director of the Andover Kent plastics divi¬ 
sion. He has been with Standard Oil, 
Johns-Manville, Du Pont, and the Man¬ 
hattan Project. He supports a wife and 
son. — Milner Wallace is with the Federal 
Telecommunications Laboratories. He has 
been with the Radio Corporation of Amer¬ 
ica, Northern Indiana Power, and the Ken- 
Rad Tube and Lamp Corporation. He is 
married and has four children, two sons 
and two daughters. — Hal Weaver is in 
business with his brother, doing road con¬ 
struction work. He lists himself as presi¬ 
dent. He has a wife and three children, two 
girls and a boy. — George Webb is now 
with HydrtKarbon Research. He has been 
with the Conewango Refining Company, 
the M. W. Kellogg Company, and the 
Kellex Corporation. He has a wife and 
daughter. — A1 Whitcomb has been with 
the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company throughout except for three 
years at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
His family consists of a wife and two 
daughters. — Carl White is a consulting 
engineer. He has worked for American 
Optical, American Bosch, Crosby Steam 
Gage, Raytheon, Polaroid, the M.I.T. 
Bomb Laboratory, and in business for him¬ 
self twice before! He is married and has a 
girl. —• Py Williams is plant engineer for 
the Robertson Paper Box Company. Pre¬ 
viously he was with Ohio Boxboard. His 
family is all girls, four of them, including 
his wife. — Ed Worthen is in architecture 
with the firm of Leland and Larsen. He is 
active on town committees and the plan¬ 
ning board of Lexington, and is still a 
bachelor. — Bill Wu is director of naviga¬ 
tion research for the Panoramic Radio 
Corporation in New York. He has been 
with Link Radio, Columbia University 
war research, and the Columbia Broadcast¬ 
ing System, and is not married. 

Sorry there isn't room to give you any 
other news this month. I have several 
letters I’ll have to hold over for next time. 
— Anton E. Hittl, General Secretary, 330 
Norwood Avenue, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 

1937 

Well, fellows, we are starting on another 
year, which will bring us face to face with 
our lOth reunion. It hardly seems possible 
that this event is so near. We should like to 
get some expressions of opinion from you 
as to what type of affair you would like and 
also as to where it should be held and the 
amount of entertainment, and so on, you 
would be willing to pay for. At the same 
time that you send in your preferences, try 
to include a note about yourself or any of 
your classmates. Since we last met on these 
pages, there has been much water over, 
under, and around the dam, and we'll just 
try to comb the foam and give you the high 
spots. 

Frank Goddard, who was with Martin in 
Baltimore, was married there to Jane 
Thornton. Douglas Carter was married to 
Erma Erickson in New Britain, Conn., on 
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August 31. George Levy was married to 
Barbara Sims of Brockton, Mass., on May 
30. Donald S. Duncan was married to Jean 
Paradis of Pleasantville, N.Y., on June 9. 

Norman Matthews, who was a lieuten¬ 
ant colonel in the Ordnance at Watertown 
Arsenal, was appointed works metallurgist 
of the electro-alloys division of the Ameri¬ 
can Brake Shoe Company last April. They 
are now completing a new plant at Elyria, 
Ohio, where, we assume. Norm will be 
located. — Blake Loring, who was with 
the Naval Research Laboratory in Wash¬ 
ington, was given a meritorious award for 
outstanding service during World War II, 
"for the development of new casting alloys 
and methods of production which greatly 
alleviated shortages of critical metals.” He 
is at present a nonresident member of the 
staff at Technology. — William P. Mc¬ 
Hugh was recently named superintendent 
of the Cambridge Tuberculosis Hospital. 

Gouq-Jen Su has had a most interesting 
wartime experience in 'China supplying 
fuel alcohol to the Chinese Government 
and to others who are using the Burma 
Road. The chemical plant was in Kunming, 
and the alcohol was made from molasses 
and grain. The very best of the alcohol, he 
said, was used by the United States Army 
(but just what use it was put to was not 
made clear 1 W. J.). Dr. Su also had a sugar 
mill and supplied the U. S. Army with 
sugar. Dr. Su, his wife, and two daughters 
have recently returned to this country and 
are now living in Louisville, Ky., where he 
is studying the Seagram distillery methods 
in connection with fuel alcohol. 

Y. Y. Wu reports that after leaving 
Technology for China he was connected 
with work in the Chinese Afr Force, where 
his main job was to make various projects. 
In addition, he wrote a booklet entitled 
"A Study on Jap’s Deck Pursuit of Model 
96,” which had been captured and repaired 
at the Chinese air field. From 1939 to 1945, 
he joined the National Bureau of Industrial 
Research of the Ministry of Economics and 
became chief mechanical designer and chief 
of the technical office, to make inspections 
and design projects for different factories 
of free China at Chungking. When peace 
came last August, he returned to Shanghai 
with his wife and child and accepted the 
invitation of Dr. T. F. Tsiang, director 
general of the Chinese National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, to 
join as senior expert and chief of the 
technical office for allocation of supplies 
for rehabilitation. 

We have lately received several sadden¬ 
ing notices about some of our classmates 
who were prisoners of war or missing in 
action and whose status has now been 
definitely determined. Elmer C. Wirtz, Jr., 
an Army captain, perished at Cabanatuan 
prison camp of cerebral malaria in 1942. 
His remains have recently been located and 
moved to the United States cemetery in 
Manila pro tem. We now have definite 
information that Charles J. Weschler, a 
lieutenant in the Naval Reserve, gave his 
life for his country at sea in the Asiatic 
area aboard a Japanese prisoner-of-war ship 
on January 16,1945. Robert F. Haggerty, a 
major, was being transferred as prisoner of 
war on a Japanese steamer on December 15, 
1944 ^ when the ship was bombed and sunk 
by one of our planes and Major Haggerty 
was lost. Lincoln R. Clark, Jr., who fought 
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with General MacArthnr through the 
Philippine campaign, was a prisoner of war 
at Cabanatuan until removed and shipped 
to Japan on December 12, 1945. On Decem¬ 
ber 15 when the boat was bombed in Subic 
Bay, P.I., by our own Air Forces, Clark 
was among those who went down with the 
ship. George T. Breitling, an Army cap¬ 
tain, was a prisoner of the Japanese for 
more than two years, only to be killed by 
our own Air Forces, in the same accident 
on December 15, 1944. Max S. Kendzur, an 
Army lieutenant, has been missing in ac¬ 
tion since June 15, 1944. He was flight 
engineer of a B-29 which failed to arrive at 
its destination on a mission from Chakulia, 
India, to Hsing-Ching, China. Nothing 
has ever been heard of the plane nor of any 
members of the crew. The government has 
declared a presumptive finding of death as 
of February 25, 1946.— Winthrop A. 
Johns, General Secretary, 34 Mali Drive, 
North Plainfield, N.J. Philip H. Peters, 
Assistant Secretary, 1 Kirkland Circle, 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

1938 

These are the first notes since the Stein- 
on-the-Table Alumni Banquet at the Stat- 
ler in Boston on June 8. The banquet was a 
successful one, with an attendance of about 
two thousand men, but 1938 could boast of 
only seven members present. Each fellow 
reported his progress since leaving the 
Institute. Charlie King, whose address is 
19 Garden Drive, Roselle, N.J., is now 
working for M. W. Kellogg Companv in 
New York; during the war he worked for 
Kellex on atomic bomb plant design. 
Charles E. Jahnig, of 788 East Third 
Avenue, Roselle, N.J., and the develop¬ 
ment division of the Standard Oil Develop¬ 
ment Company, Bayway, N.J., worked on 
the development of fluid solids technique, 
in which powder is handled almost as 
though it were a liquid. He says this 
technique is applied to the catalytic crack¬ 
ing of oils to make high-octane gasoline 
and raw materials for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. Ascher H. Shapiro, of 26 
Lakeview, Arlington, Mass., Assistant 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Technology, worked on the development 
of high-sjied, high-temperature gas tur¬ 
bines for Navy torpedoes during the war. 
He also did some work for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics on 
special types of power plants for air¬ 
craft, but is now getting back to teaching 
and the normal type of research, specializ¬ 
ing in high-speed aerodynamics. Anthony 
Chemel, of 42 Crescent Street, Cambridge, 
is employed by Hopkins-Roselund-Parker 
and Associates, management consultants. 
During the war he worked at setting up 
management controls, methods and layout, 
production control, and wage incentive, in 
plants producing the proximity fuses and 
radar safety equipment. During the past 
five years he has been teaching production 
control at the Boston Center for Adult 
Education. He is still single! 

David Morse, of 283 St. Paul Street, 
Brookline, Mass., spent the first three 
years of the war at Stone and Webster, in¬ 
volved with wiring diagrams and power 
layouts for several T.N.T. plants, Kanka¬ 
kee in Illinois being the largest. He writes: 
‘T ended my career there doing lighting 
layouts and some architecture on the Oak 


Ridge atomic bomb plant. Did we have 
some wild guesses as to what we were do¬ 
ing! Finally, I went off to the war — find¬ 
ing myself in the Air Forces in communica¬ 
tions for a while, then for some time in the 
air, and finally discharged. I'm now en¬ 
gaged in the practice of architecture with 
David J. Abrahams and Associates and am 
waiting for the results of my state exams. I 
married Geraldine Cohn of New York in 
February, 1944; we have no offspring.” — 
Edward K. True, of 10 Wood Street, Con¬ 
cord, Mass., writes; "After one year with 
the Concrete Steel Company of Boston, 
I joined the staff of the school of archi¬ 
tecture at the University of Oregon as 
instructor of architectural design and con¬ 
struction and had two years there before 
the war. I then returned to Boston to design 
structures for synthetic rubber plants for 
E. B. Badger and Sons. Next, for two years 
with the Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
any of Waltham, I worked night and day 
esigning radar antennae. September, 1945, 
saw me take up my present position of 
assistant professor of architecture at the 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Design. I am still retained by Raytheon as 
a consulting engineer. I married in 1940 
and have two sons." 

Dick Muther and his wife have been in 
Boston this summer. Dick has been teach¬ 
ing in the Business and Engineering Ad¬ 
ministration Department and showing off 
his Southern belle, Louise, who is "one in 
a million and worth waiting for,” accord¬ 
ing to Dick. They were sailing from New 
York on September 18 for Switzerland, 
where Dick is going to take a year of ad¬ 
vanced study at the University of Zurich. 

— Ira Lohman has also been in Boston this 
summer, studying at the Institute. He is 
leaving early in the fall for St. Louis, 
where he will be working for the Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Company. The 
Lohmans have a very nice daughter, 
Linda, who is now almost two years old. 

— Frank S. Gardner resigned as metal¬ 
lurgist at the Mahwah laboratories of the 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry Com¬ 
pany, where he was conducting research on 
heat-resistant alloys a few months ago, 
and took a job as metallurgist in the metals 
section of the General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. He is engaged in applica¬ 
tions and development. — Alfred C. W. 
Louie reports that he resigned from the 
William Hunt and Company in Chungking 
about the middle of 1945 and recently re¬ 
turned to his home in Hong Kong, where 
he joined the service of the American Presi¬ 
dent Lines in the capacity of Chinese agent. 
He writes that conditions are becoming 
normalized in Hong Kong, but that the 
cost of living is still five to ten times higher 
than in pre-war days. 

The University of Denver has established 
a school of architecture, the only one in the 
Rocky Mountain region, and Carl Feiss has 
been named its director. Before this, Carl 
had been planning director of the planning 
commission of the City of Denver. — Bill 
Bender became engaged last May to Mary 
Priebe of St. Joseph, Mo. Bill is with the 
Glenn L. Martin Company in Baltimore 
and plans to be married in the fall. Leonard 
Stearns became engaged in June to Frances 
Ziner of Malden, Mass. After Leonard was 
graduated from Technology, he received 
his master’s degree at the Missouri School 


of Mines and Metallurgy. No date has been 
set for their wedding. John Doremus' en¬ 
gagement to Dorothy Maginnis of Brook¬ 
line, Mass., was announced in August, and 
they, too, plan to be married in the fall. 
Ralph Slutz was married in June to Mar¬ 
garet Mitchell. During the war, Ralph was 
with the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development in Washington, London, and 
Princeton. He received his Ph.D. at Prince¬ 
ton last June. — Dale F. Morgan, General 
Secretary, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, 30 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. Albert O. Wilson, Jr., As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 32 Bertwell Road, Lexing¬ 
ton 73, Mass. 

1941 

It would be quite unusual to let another 
column go by without extending the best 
wishes of the Class to the recently engaged 
or married. Lois Krintzman of Worcester is 
engaged to Bob Alfred; Bob is located back 
in the Hub after 38 months overseas. 
Elaine Treitman is engaged to Bill Lifson, 
formerly a first lieutenant in the Signal 
Corps, now working with the Standard Oil 
Development Company in Elizabeth, N.J. 
Dorothy Whealton is engaged to Bill 
Compton, a lieutenant commander, now 
stationed on board the U.S.S. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Miss Norma Price became Mrs. 
John Antenrieth on last April 6. lohn is a 
chemist with the Hercules Powder Com¬ 
pany. Barbara Kohberger and Bob Totten 
were married in Pittsburgh in March. 
Rosamond Gethro of Wellesley College is 
engaged to Walt Keith, an Army captain. 
Helen Berry is engaged to Gene Gwaltney, 
formerly a lieutenant in the Coast Artillery. 

News has filtered in of John Fleet, a 
lieutenant commander in the Navy, receiv¬ 
ing the Bronze Star as aerologist on the 
staff of Rear Admiral F. D. Vagner, cover¬ 
ing operations at Roi-Namur, Guam, 
Leyte, and Lingayen Gulf. Bill Anderson, 
recently discharged from the Navy, has 
settled in Sherborn, Mass. Shadburn 
Marshall has joined the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation as development engineer 
of steel smelting. Jim McNally is a can¬ 
didate for the position of library trustee in 
Dedham, Mass. 

From Ivor Collins we hear the following: 
"I was sorry you couldn't make it to the 
Class Day doings in February — we really 
had a good time. The 1941 contingent was 
largely dominated by Course II men (prob¬ 
ably all the others have jobs, you'll say), 
as you probably have noted from the list 
of those present. It was really good to 
get back and look the old place over, 
too — for me the first time in nearly four 
years. 

"As news from the home front comes a 
little card from Dot and Bill Fox an¬ 
nouncing a daughter, name Dianne Eliza¬ 
beth, weight 7 pounds 10 ounces, born on 
April 19. 1 haven’t seen any cigars as yet, 
though. I spent a week end with Dot and 
Bill at their place in Baltimore the week 
before Class Day. They have a nice little 
apartment, and Bill is still working for 
Bethlehem in Sparrows Point. While there, 
we called on Eleanor and Irv Foote, both 
of whom were on terminal leave (she was 
an Army nurse), Irv having a good job 
with a chemical and pigment plant next to 
the Baltimore airport (^o connection, just 
locating it for the Baltimoreans). I was 
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surprised at the lack of gray hair and 
wrinkled brows among the gang in gen¬ 
eral — they look pretty well preserved, in 
spite of from one to five years of married 
life and from one to three youngsters. 

‘‘I had a letter from Bob Montana, who, 
as jrou correctly state in the latest Review, 
is in Bogota, N.J. Bob said that he saw 
Dick Joyce in Meriden, Conn., not long 
ago, and Dick was starting on a new ven¬ 
ture in some sort of a woodworking shop. 
The latest from Carl Aronsen has him 
working in the estimating department of 
Bethlehem’s San Francisco outfit — I pre¬ 
sume it's a shipyard but wouldn’t swear to 
it. He also casually mentions that he’s en- 
aged to a minister’s daughter — wonder 
ow he’ll look in striped pants? 

"As for me. I’m in the engineering de¬ 
partment of Frederick Hart and Company 
here in Poughkeepsie. It’s a small firm, the 
chief line being sound recording and repro¬ 
ducing equipment, with several side lines 
in other types of special machinery. Quite 
interesting, and looks as if it would have a 
good future. Also living where I am is 
Hans Walz ’43, X; so we have a nucleus for 
an M.I.T. club — any others interested?” 

Let us pause in this, our fifth reunion 
year, and look back over the gulf of the 
last five years. A number of classmates 
were present at graduation who are here no 
longer. The war has taken its toll of 
M.I.T. ’41. It is hard to hold a reunion of 
this sort without feeling our losses. Again, 
our literary ability fails us in paying fit 
tribute to these men who have made the 
supreme sacrifice: Horace Jonas Adelson, an 
Army lieutenant, killed in a test flight 
crash at Wright Field on July 9, 1943; 
Charnley Kemper Atwater, an Army lieu¬ 
tenant (who finished at Brown University), 
killed in action on March 19, 1944;John 
Russel Bird, an Army captain, killed in a 
plane crash on October 31, 1942; Thomas 
Colin Campbell, Jr., an Army captain, 
killed in action on October 21, 1944; 
James Henry Cooke, an Army lieutenant, 
who died in a Japanese prison camp at 
Osaka on August 17, 1943; William Simp¬ 
son Doughten, an Army lieutenant, the 
first ’41 man known to lose his life in the 
European invasion, killed on the beaches of 
Sicily on July 10,1943; Delavan Dower, an 
ensign, killed on July 4, 1943; James Hol¬ 
lister Ferguson, a lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, killed in a plane crash at El Toro, 
Santa Ana, Calif., on January 5,1944; John 
Cameron Heist, a major in the Army, 
killed in France on September 2, 1944; 
Richard Kirk Henry, Jr., an ensign, killed 
in a plane crash on December 15, 1944; 
Frank J. Jerome, 3d, an Army lieutenant, 
lost in the Pacific in September, 1943; 
Thomas Mitchell Logsdon, a Navy lieu¬ 
tenant, lost over New Guinea on January 
7,1943; John Joseph Nagle, a captain in the 
Aurmy Airborne Command, killed in the 
New Guinea area on April 29,1944; Milton 
Clark Reeves, a lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery, killed on November 23, 1943, in 
Italy; Richard Tague Schaeffer, a Navy 
lieutenant, killed in action on July 30, 
1945; Richard Hutchinson Seabury, elec¬ 
trician’s mate, first class, killed in the 
Pacific area on July 7,1945; William Milson 
Shepard, an Army captain, killed in Italy 
on April 15, 1944; Karawek Serivicharna, 
a captain in the Royal Siamese Army, 
killed in Indo-China in 1945; Richard Al¬ 


bert van Tuyl, an Army second lieutenant, 
killed over Austria on December 28, 1944; 
Howard Winfield Wade, a lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve, killed in an airplane crash 
at Pensacola on June 15, 1944; Harry Gill 
Whitman, an ensign, killed on December 
15, 1944, in Subic Bay, Philippines; 
Richard Sampson Wiener, an Army lieu¬ 
tenant, killed in Italy on January 10, 1944. 
To quote a letter from Philip Fresia — 
"We of the Alumni of M.I.T., I am sure, 
will never forget the sacrifices made by 
these brave men who were called and paid 
so dearly.” — Stanley Backer, General 
Secretary, 101 Providence Road, Primos, Pa. 
Johan M. Andersen, Assistant Secretary, 
Saddle Hill Farm, Hopkinton, Mass. 

1942 

Still another in the succession of 1942’s 
acting class secretaries takes over as of 
now. Shep Tyree, now Ph.D. and assistant 
professor of chemistry at North Carolina 
(best of luck, Shep), left a plentiful legacy 
of news, which will make up this column. 
You fellows must keep it rolling in. 

Here is a long letter from Ed Yoder, X, 
who is at Carbide and Carbon Chemicals in 
Texas City, Texas. He says he is still single, 
foot-loose, and fancy-free. In the course of 
his travels he has picked up a lot of in¬ 
formation about '42 men which we quote 
in part: “Harry Knox is back at the Insti¬ 
tute. Mai Anderson married Alice Harvey, 
and Dan Hulett married Sara Esham. Both 
girls are Charleston, W.Va., natives, and 
both couples are living there where Mai 
and Dan are working for Carbide and Car¬ 
bon. Harry Blakeslee, a corporal, came 
from school to work in Charleston, W.Va. 
He signed up with Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corporation, and after a short 
time was sent to Rahway, N.J., where he 
was until last fall, when he was drafted 
into the Army. The last I heard of Ben 
Skinner, he was working for some radio 
concern in New Jersey, was married, and 
had a baby. Carleton Jealous worked in the 
sales department at Carbide and Carbon, 
and then went to Oak Ridge, Tenn. He 
met a local girl and was married and still 
lives there, I presume. Ernie Artz and Dick 
Merritt are still moving up in the operating 
department of Carbide in Charleston, 
W.Va. They are also still single, as far as I 
know. Ralph Kelly, Mai Anderson, Dan 
Hulett, ana Gene Hanszen are also in the 
operating department. John Collins, who 
was there, recently returned to Medford, 
Ore., which is his home, to go into busi¬ 
ness with his brother. Dick Little, II, was 
in the maintenance engineering department 
at Carbide. Bob King is still in the design 
engineering department. Bob McBride is in 
the gas process development department. 
Bob is married and has two children.” 

The Department of Building Engineering 
and Construction furnishes news of our 
Course XVII men. Bob Batson of 26 Ar¬ 
lington Street, Brockton, Mass., was mar¬ 
ried in December, 1943, and has one 
daughter. After graduation he worked for 
the Radio Corporation of America until he 
joined the service. As a Navy lieutenant, 
he saw service in Brazil and in the Pacific. 
He is now with Latisteel, Inc. Gordon Hill 
of 4648 Joana Place, Cincinnati, is married. 
After release from the Navy as a lieutenant, 
he expected to enter general contracting in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Milton Platt of 36 High¬ 
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land Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., has been 
married three years. He received his Sc.D. 
in Structures last February. James Burns 
has returned to the Fore River shipyard, 
Quincy, Mass. He served in the Navy 
during the war. 

Keep the news coming in. — Warren S. 
Loud, Acting Secretary, Room 2-272, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1945 (10-44) 

For almost all of us today the military 
life is only a memory. We have joined the 
pursuit of happiness in a civilian status. 
For many the first and most important step 
was to declare their intentions upon the 
discovery of the woman. Recent betrothals 
include Howard Boreham to Mignon Wil¬ 
son; Weston Goodnow, Jr., to Sara Louise 
Sutton of Skidmore; Stanley J. Pasternak 
to Nancy Copeland of Emerson; John L. 
White to Marion Norton; and Edwin 
Rosenberg to Carol Corn of Wellesley Col¬ 
lege. Those already married are the former 
Ellen Lucey of Lasell Junior College arid 
Bob Horsburgh, Jr.; the former Jean Corrin 
Compton of Connecticut College, daughter 
of the President of Technology, and Carroll 
Boyce, Class Agent; the former Marie 
Adeline Hilton of Katy Gibbs and Robert 
Klausmeier; the former Barbara Rosemary 
Reynolds of Wellesley and Bill Kalb; the 
former Irene Moulaison and Hugh Joseph 
Menghi; the former Sophia Kuh im a nn of 
Camden and Lewis McKee; the former 
Joan Galt Lund of Radcliffe and George 
Butter; the former Carol Chur of Smith and 
William Ritchie, now a member of the 
Faculty. 

Those of whom we may be proud — are 
they who, undaunted by the war’s inter¬ 
ruption of their studies, have returned to 
earn a degree. Former prisoners of war and 
now students are Harold Steiner, James 
Phillips, and Steffen Dieckmann. Bob 
Hagopian, reported missing in action 20 
months ago, is back, too. Stan Brown, 
George Hetrick, Jim Leonard, John 
Ahearn, Walter Caldwell, George Keller, 
John Colton, Alfred Baum, and Robert 
Crooks are presently upping the competi¬ 
tion at the Institute. ^I Crowther, Ted 
Hellmuth, and Dick Jorgenson have jour¬ 
neyed to Lehigh for their degrees. Among 
our advanced scholars are Ken Scheid, who 
will study for his master’s degree in indus¬ 
trial relations at Chicago University, and 
Cort Ames, who will undertake the 
M.B.A. at Harvard Business. 

CDthers have succumbed to the tempta¬ 
tion of a salary. Frank Pohanka, who is a 
father of one year’s standing, is process 
developing for the Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation of Galveston, Tex. Dave 
Reeves is in the employ of Eversharp. 
George Upton and Lewis McKee are work¬ 
ing at Chance Vought, Conn. King Cayce 
is now a principal administrator of the 
Rod Cutting Company of Cleveland. And 
this Secretary is a sales engineer for the 
Patterson Kelley Company, engineers and 
manufacturers in New York City. 

Many thanks are due Jim Angell, who 
handled the class affairs of last year almost 
singlehanded. — James S. Mullholland, 
Jr., General Secretary, 1172 77th Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Assistant Secretaries: Rod¬ 
erick L. Harris, 1 Winchester Street, Brook¬ 
line 46, Mass.; James B. Angell, M.I.T. 
Graduate House, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Shown here are two 1 S,000-galloa rubber-lined barge tanks. 10 ft. in diameter 
X 27 ft. long. Weight 27,000 ibs. each. Rubber-lined by Manhattan with acid- 
proof rubber for conveying sulphuric acid solution. 

Tanks like these are easily handled in Manhattan’s giant tank-lining vulcanizer, 
which is 15 ft. in diameter and takes anything that can be shipped on a rail¬ 
road flat car. 

Below is an installation consisting of a number of rubber-lined plating, acid 
dip and rinse tanks lined by Manhattan for use with a Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning elevator-type, full-automatic conveyor. 

Manhanan has developed a special rubber-to-metal bond that cannot be mechani¬ 
cally separated. Regardless of contraction and expansion of metal under radical 
temperature changes, Manhattan’s rubber lining compound clings securely, 
does not crack or oxidize. 

Manhattan rubber linings resist abrasion and shock and eliminate stray cur¬ 
rents. They pay for themselves many times over in savings on maintenance. A 
textile finishing plant reports over 25 years constant service in a battery of 10 one- 
thousand gallon chemical storage tanks which are still giving satisfactory service. 

LOWER YOUR OPERATING COSTS 

Avail yourself of the services of Manhattan’s 40 years’ experience in rubber lining 
problems in the metal finishing, plating, chemical processing and allied industries. 


•Raybestos-Manhmtm. 
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GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 

90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 950 Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 


F or some time there has been a steady demand for an inter¬ 
mediate size VARIAC . . . something between the new Type 
\'-5 (old Type 200-C) with a 5 ampere rated output, and the 
Type 100 rated at 18 amperes. The new Type V-10 has been 
designed to supply this need. Its rated output is 10 amperes, 
with a maximum of 15- This maximum rating coincides with the 
capacity of outlets, plugs, cords and No. 14 circuits ordinarily 
found in the laboratory and in the home. 

The electrical and mechanical features . . . many of them ex¬ 
clusively found in the VARIAC, and all of them entirely new in 
the "y " types of VARIAC . . . are similar to those in the Type 
\'-5, and include: — 

1. New Unit Brush — brush, holder, pressure spring and current 
lead in one unit; removable in a second without any tools; 
when brush wears away, holder cannot short-circuit winding 

2. Improved terminal plate with molded barriers between 
terminals to prevent short-circuits from strands of wire; both 
screw- and solder-type terminals; wiring diagram on terminal 
plate shows normal voltage between terminals 

3. New strip-wound, silicon-steel core contributes to increased 
efficiency and to weight reduction of 25% below normal 

4. Entirely new mechanical design of structural parts, mostly in 
aluminum 

S. Double-pole line switch breaks both sides of the line 

6 . New, large output-voltage dial with additional calibration 
points and larger figures 

7 . A single screw, readily accessible under dial, loosens shaft 
for reversing dial and knob to change from table to panel 
mounting without affecting brush or stop settings 

The Type V-10 VARIAC will be in production soon; deliveries 
are scheduled from November. Prices of the six models of the 
Type V-10 range between $27.50 and $35.50. 

Write for a copy of the new VARIAC BULLETIN. It describes 
the Type V-10 and all other V'ARIACS. 


ANOTHER 

NEW 

VARIAC 





